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DEDICATION. 
with many of the greateſt perſonages and beſt judges 
of true worth, throughout the whole kingdom. 


Your Lordſhip, I know, will not expect any flat- _ 
tery in this addreſs----you would rather deteſt and 


ſcorn t---My own profeſſion diſclaims it—nor does 
the ſubject, in the leaſt, 1 it. 


I Hav always locked upon laviſh compliments, 
and high panegyrics, beſtowed on men of undeſery- 
ing or bad characters, not only as debaſing the writer, 
but as the moſt pointed and cruel ſatire, that could be 
offered to the Patron: Who thereby appears, to the 


conſiderate and virtuous, more worthleſs at leaſt, if not 


quite deſpicable: But to pay the due honours to ex- 
alted and amiable qualities of mind, and to great ta- 


lents in high ſtations, ultimately devoted to the pub- 
lic good; ths is but a juſt tribute of praiſe, which 


both reaſon and ingenuity dictate, and wy muſt | 
approve. 


Ix this light then, My Lord, and in this alone, I 
hold myſelf to be excuſeable, in taking notice, even 
in a direct addreſs to your nas Hof your fine 
1 un- 
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underſtanding 3 ; the ſagacity, penetration, and cor- 


rectneſs of your judgment; your extenſive compaſs 
of knowledge ; your taſte for philoſophical enquiries, 
and cultivation of the liberal ſciences ; your early ac- 
quaintance with the hiſtories of antient and modern 
times; your uncommon ſkill, for your years, in the 


conſtitution and laws of your own country, and thoſe 


of other kingdoms and ſtates of Europe; eſpecially 
ſuch, as Great Britain 18 more frequently and cloſe- 
ly connected with---and, to riſe above all this, your 
ſocial ſpirit ; your love of juſtice; your calmneſs of 


temper, and expanded benevolence ; your uncorrupt- 


ed and inflexible zeal for civil and religious liberty ; 
and, which it becomes me as a divine, more parti- 
cularly to mention---your profeſſed regard to the great 
principles of religion, and known zeal for the ſacred 


ties of virtue and ſocial morality, in an age of vanity 


and trifles ; when religion (to ſay the beſt) does not 
ſeem to be made much the fudy, or concern, of the 
great, even where it is not publicly inſulted and ridi- 
culed. 


PxRurr me to add, My Lord, that it is great pity, 
when at any time, an ingenuous modeſty, carried per- 


haps 
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haps to ſome extreme, but without affectation, de- 
prives the public of the knowledge, and juſt influ- 


ence, of other parts of a worthy and uſeful character. 


And, therefore, I cannot but heartily wiſh, that 


your Lordſhip's eminent abilities, and uncommon vir- 


tues (hitherto too induſtriouſly concealed through ſelf- 


diffidence, a reliſh far the pleaſures of private triend- 
ſhip, and the love of a ſtudious retirement) may 
ſoon appear in'a more conſpicuous light, to the ho- 
nour, and in the ſervice, of Fe country. 


J am, 
My Lord, 
With very great and 
enfeigned reſpect, 
Your Loraſbip's moſt humble 
and moſt obedient ſervant, 
Yong 


James Foſter. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 1 


TO THE 


HE Author having been hindered by ill health, and fre- ” 
quent returns of his diſorder, from publiſhing this firſt 
volume at the time prefixed, will nat much longer detain 
| the read-r, from the peruſal of the work itſelf”; eſpe- 
cially, as there is ſo large an introduction to it, containing every 
thing of real impertance, as renders a formal preface unneceſſary. 
And he has no apology to offer, for treating on ſubjefts, that have 
been ſo often handled by very judicious and celebrated. writers, with - 
great exaetne/s of ſentiment, and ſtrength of reaſen, but this. 
that the ſubjefts themſelves are, confeſſedly, of the higheſt moment 
and uſe, and can never be thoroughly exhauſted; that the ſetting them, 
in the greateſt variety of lights, is the method beſt calculated to 
convince: every underſtanding, and ſtrike every temper ; that ſome © 
_ things, perhaps, ill be found, that are not ſo common in writings 
of this kind, or are illuſtrated in a new and peculiar manner; and 
that one chief view, throughout the whole, has been, to render beth. 
the principles, and proofs, of natural religion, which equally concern 
all without diſtinction, fully intelligible to all——by omitting, as 
4. | much. 


. 


viii Advertiſement to the Reader. 


wb as is prfſible, all philoſophical and ſcholaſtic terms, and reducing, 


more involved and abſtruſe demonſtrations, to a plainer form. 


The Author makes his moſt grateful acknowledgments to the public, 
for the encouragement they have been pleaſed to give to this work ; 
and has nothing farther to add, but that, partly through the uncer- 


tain ſtate of his health, and his long indiſpojit:ons, and partly by the 
advice of ſome of his friends, whoſe judgment be bighly values, he 


has been induced to defer, the publication of the devotzonal parts, to 
the concluſion of the Second volume; that they may be enlarged be- 

yond hrs firſt ſcheme, and may be adapted to the chief branches of 

benevolence and ſocial goodneſs, as well as to the firſt principles of 

religion and piety. And this, it is hoped, will render them of more 
extenſive uſe to all readers; for whoſe ſervice, in their higheſt and 

moſt important intereſts, the whole was originally — and i is 
noꝛo moſt afedtionately and fincerely ene 
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er is generally allowed to be the peculiar felicity 
and glory of mankind, that they are capable of 
the knowledge of Gop: a knowledge, that is 
9 the moſt grand and enlarging, the moſt ſublime 
XS and ennobling, the moſt delightful and tranſ- 
N S porting, the moſt inſtructive and improving of 
all others = the object of it is the center of all perfection, and 
the ſource of all good. It is %s, that ſets us at the head of the 
viſible creation, and by which we are chiefly diſtinguiſhed from 
the inferior orders of living creatures: there being uo one faculty, 
in the world which we now inhabit, beſides the human underſtand- 
ing, that is adapted, and by its tranſcendent excellence and ſingular 


capacities devoted, and, as it were, conſect -ated to this moſt exalted 


and uſeful knowledge. 


ALL other beings are ſupported by the energy of Gop's omni- 
potent arm, enlivened by his invigorating preſence, and continually 
refreſhed by the overflowings of his goodneſs : but through the 


imperfection of their make, and the want of an intellectual prin- | 


. . 1  ciple 


ii 


INTRODUCTION. 
ciple within, can neither diſcern the power which upholds, the 


| preſence which animates, nor the kind and gracious influence that 
chears and comforts their frame. And as this proceeds from an in- 


curable defect in their original conſtitution, they are innocent, though 

comparatively unhappy. 8 
BuT when the ſpirit of man, which is the candle of the Lokp, 

inſtead of directing to him, and terminating its views in him, is 


alienated from his ſervice and honour ; when through inattention, 


or the infatuations of vice, it diſcovers not him, from whom it de- 
rives all its powers of illuminating the ſoul, and guiding it to true 
happineſs ; when beings who are particularly fitted, and muſt be 
allowed, therefore, to have been formed on purpoſe, for a ſerious 


| ſearch and diſquiſition after Deity, ſeldom, or never, aſk them- 


ſelves this queſtion—/Phere is Gor ov maker? how may he be 
known, and more completely known? in what manner ſerved, 
his favour ſecured, and his benefits acknowledged with an affec- 
tionate and reverent gratitude ?—this is not only ſpurning at inge- 


nuity, and at all decency of character, but an offence againſt our 
peculiar make, and giving up the moſt eminent prerogatives and 


advantages of it. 
AnD as from its implanted capacity of finding out Gop the ſo- 
vereign univerſal ſpirit, the moſt glorious and amiable object of 


knowledge, ſprings principally the fuperior dignity of human na- 
ture, fo likewiſe its moſt elevated and refined pleaſures, and ſureſt 

conſolations - pleaſures, that, at the fame time they i the ſoul, 
purify it, remove it at a greater diſtance from the animal world 


beneath, and raiſe it to a nearer affinity to thoſe more perfect ſpi- 


rits, who, in the rank of nature, are placed above it; and both 


extend its defires after, and qualify it for, {till greater and more 
divine pleaſures and conſolations, more independent than any 


other, on the oppreſſions of power, the malice and violence of 


enemies, 
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INTRODUCTION. Wm 
enemies, and the external caſualties of life ; which, while the ſub- 
ject is fitly diſpoſed to receive them, and Gop exiſts (from the con- 
templation of whoſe bdundleſs mercy and watchful providence 
they chiefly flow), can never fail. Every other ſpring of comfort, 
without this, would be frequently retrenched, if not quite ob- 
ſtructed, in its courſe, and able to yield, at beſt, but a ſuper- 
ficial, precarious, flecting ſatisfaction. And whenever theſe vain 
objects of our confidence and hope are taken from us, theſe :n/uf- 
ficient foundations and pillars of our felicity (which we all know 
may ſoon happen, through innumerable unexpected events, againſt 
which, it is not in all the united force of nature to furniſh out a 
ſuitable defence), when, I fay, this misfortune befals us—if we 
Ta have no reſource of hope in a common father of our ſpirits, who 
= 4 alone can repair our loſſes, and train us up to a happineſs. becom 
1 ing our nature and its nobleſt powers of enjoyment, we ſhall, of 

4 courſe, be abandoned to the extremity of our ſorrows, and to, the 
moſt dreadful and intolerable of all human agonies, deſpair. 
App to all this, that where the. exiſtence of a Dezty is not ac- 
knowledged, univerſal error, in points of the utmoſt moment with 
reſpect to the improvement, exaltation, and happineſs of man, 


| muſt overſpread the mind, as well as darkneſs and horror the face 

11 of nature. If we &now not Gop, and yet Gop really exiſts, the 

- former, the preſerver, the governour of the univerſal ſyſtem of be- 
a ings, it is impoſſible we ſhould An ourſelves, or the true defign 

x F of the human conſtitution.— It is impoſſible we ſhould know our 
= duty, while we are ignorant that we are the creatures of Gop, his 
0 frail neceſſary dependents, and conſtant beneficiaries; from whence, 

; 1 our firſt and moſt important obligations ſpring. —1 is impoſſible 
9 we ſhould have ſuch worthy and vigorous motives to the ſacred 
5 offices of benevolence and common friendſhip, while we are unac- 

3 7 quainted with this fundamental truth, ©that mankind are conſti- 
1 / ; tuted 
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© tuted one wholeg one great community, by a wiſe all-diſpoſing 
mind, and endowed by him with generous affections, and in- 


« ſtints of mutual ſympathy, Fey to PR one ultimate end, 


© the univerſal good. 


| Nay, farther, with an underſtanding ſo depreſſed, and perverted 
from the knowledge of eſſential truths, we cannot poſſibly form a 
right idea and apprehenſion of the beneficial, harmonious, and re- 
gular ſeries, nor of the final uſes, to which the ſeemingly various, 
but correſponding, parts are all ſubſervient, in the diſpoſition and 


order of nature. But, on the contrary, there muſt be ſtrange and 


ſurpriſing abſurdities, in the very firſt principles of all our religious 
and moral reaſonings : ſuch as—effe&s, and an infinite progreſs and 


facceſſion of effects, without a cauſe ; which may, therefore, in- 


ſtantly ceaſe to be, and fink into utter annihilation, without a 


_ cauſe, 7. e. to aggravate and multiply the abſurdity may have 10 


2 eaſon at all either for their being, or net being.—Again, a vaſt and 
inſeparably united /sc:ety of rational beings, without government, 
without law, without order almoſt infinite variety, reſulting from 
the fixed, inflexible, and uniformly operating laws of neceſfity— 


and, in the minuteſt things, exquiſite de efign, and il of operation, 


manifeſted, where there was no underſtanding to direct, nor power 
4 execute. Theſe are ſuch flagrant and egregious follies, that for 
a man to bring himſelf not to be ſtartled at them, muſt argue his 
faculties, of inveſtigating truth, to be much upon the decline. But 
to be a profeſſed believer of, and a zealous advocate for, ſuch ex- 
travagancies as theſe, ſhews a wantonneſs of believing, which 


ſcruples things probable, but readily ſwallows :mpoſſibilities; and 


has therefore not barely obſcured, but put out, reaſon's light. 
Bur there is another topic of great importance, which deſerves 


to be particularly conſidered, and that is, the ill influence which 


atheiſm muſt, of neceſſity, have upon univerſal virtue and mora- 
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INTRODUCTION. 

lity ; and the great ſtrength and ſupport, that will be derived to all 
the human and ſocial virtues, from the belief and acknowledgement 
of a ſupreme governor of the world. The ſubſtance, of what 1s 
neceſſary to be offered on this head, will be comprehended in the 
following propoſitions. A ” e 

| FixsT, Though it be allowed, that various ſtrong motives, to 
the cultivation and purſuit of virtue, ariſe from the ahſtract nature 
and idea of virtue itſelf, independent of any poſitive law or conſti- 


by 4 : 


tution whatever, yet, even theſe are much ſtronger upon the ac- 
knowledgement of a Deity, than they can poſſibly be on any ſcheme 
of atheiſm. The fitneſs of the thing, in general, will indeed ſub- 
fiſt under both ſuppoſitions ; being ſtrictly immutable in itſelf. 
The general rules and ties of juſtice will, for inſtance, and muſt, 
be always the ſame. But when we deſcend to particular acts of 
juſtice, that are proper to a certain order of beings, and ſuited to 
a peculiar ſituation, and to ſpecial occaſions and circumſtances, 


HERE Will be found to be a wide, and very remarkable, differ- 
ence. For the firm believer, and pions worſhipper, of an all-wiſe 


and moſt gracious being, who has contrived and fixed the ſeveral 
occurrences and relations of human life in the moſt perfect man- 
ner, ſuch a one, I fay, will readily ſubmit to conſtitutions of 
equity, that cannot be complied with without private inconveni- 
ence, and offering violence to ſtrong paſſions; from a perſuaſion 


of their nece//ity and uſe upon the whole. Whereas an ather}t, 
though he ſtill retains a general ſenſe of the diſtinction of juſt and 


unjuſt, may think a particular ſcheme of things to be hard and op- 
preſfive ; and when this is the caſe, he muſt look upon all rules and 
meaſures of juſtice that ſpring from this particular ſcheme (whatever 
it be), as a fave does on his chains, with reluctance and diſcontent. 
Fate and chance, the idols which he ſubſtitutes in the place of 


| Gov, can, with him, be names of no ſuch eſtimation, as to 


check 
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| check or moderate his cenſure. And while he thinks any fate of 
the world wwrong, and the rules of moral behaviour, that naturally 
ariſe from it, to be of conſequence wrong, he can have no re- 
ſtraints, but ſelf-intereſt and the fear of civil puniſhments, to pre- 
vent his breaking through ſuch, ſuppoſed, unreaſonable obſtacles to q 
the full gratification of his deſires. If he thinks, for example, = 
that the condition of mankind is irregularly and unfitly ſettled (and 1 
what ſhould hinder him from entertaining ſuch an apprehenſion, 9 
who acknowledges no deſign either of wiſdom, or goodneſs, in 1 
any parts of the univerſe); all thoſe human virtues which are ad- "MM 
apted to that condition, and reſult merely from it, whether they 
are human offices of juſtice, beneficence, or temperance; © muſt 
© at leaſt loſe a conſiderable part/of their weight and influence; if 
they can retain in the mind of one, that argues at this licentious 
rate, any weight or influence at all. \ 
AGAIN, our idea of the intrinſic excellence and beauty of vir- 
tue will be more clear and elevated, and calculated to make a 
deeper impreſſion, upon the ſuppoſition that Gop exiſts, than it 
can poſlibly do, on admitting the contrary principle. For if a 
being of infinite wiſdom, and unchangeable rectitude of nature, 
has planted in man this inward univerſal ſenſe of moral beauty, 
the neceſſary inference from hence is, that it muſt be a right 
5 . ſenſe. It cannot be imagined, that they entertain this idea from a a 
determinate, and by them unalterable, conſtitution of mind, but 1 
becauſe it was wwiſeſt and beſt upon the whole, that they ſhould = 
have Elis conſtitution, and u other. But this can never be the b 75 
atheiſts plea. Any other ſenſe, nay the directly oppoſite ſenſe, of .. = 


lovelineſs and honour in vice, and of horror and turpitude in virtue, 


might have been equally right, if it had happened to be the real 1 
inherent ſentiment of the human mind. And, conſequently, there 1 
muſt, upon this ſcheme, be a ſtrong temptation, to the viciouſly 

« diſpoſed, 


* 
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« diſpoſed, to endeavour to over-rule = extirpate the = ſenſe 
© now actually ſubſiſting, as arbitrary and in its own nature mu- 
c cable, to « utter Stora of the . world, "nd ſubver- 
© fion of all ſocieties.” 

Bur, SECONDLY, as it appears, the the er of a 
ſupreme being, poſſeſſed of infinite wiſdom and unlimited good- 
neſs, ſtrengthens every argument that can be ſuggeſted from tlie | 
abſtract natures of virtue and vice, and their reſpective 7endencies 
to happineſs or miſery ; it is equally undeniable, that it enforces 
the practice of morality, and of all the ſocial offices of benevo- 
lence, fidelity, temperance, and honour, by mew motzves which 
atheiſm quite annihilates ; though they are highly reaſonable, ad- 
apted to a ſenſe of ingenuity, and have the utmoſt influence that 
moral motives are capable of—ſuch are, chiefly, gratirude to the 
author of our nature and its diſtinguiſhed powers, which we can 
never expreſs but by acting a wiſe and virtuous part, agreeable to 
the original deſign of its formation; and an awful reverence of 
the almighty, omniſcient, and inflexibly juſt governor and Judge 
of mankind, by whoſe ſentence, the fate of their whole being 
muſt be irreverſibly decided. To aſſert, that theſe are not motives, 


and moſt forcible motives too, to a right and good conduct, is an 


extravagance that none, ho have the leaſt tolerable acquaintance 
with human nature and its moſt efficaczous principles of action, can 
be guilty of; to deny that atheiſm quite deſtroys theſe motives, is 
clf-evidently abſurd : the concluſion, therefore, ſprings up of it- 
ſelf, and without employing any labour or {kill in deducing it, 
vg. that religion enforces in the moſt effectual manner, and be- 
* yond all rate of compariſon, every law and duty of morality.” 
LET it be further conſidered, in the THIxD place, that the ge- 
nerality of mankind are much more likely to be influenced by the 
awe of a ſupreme authority, than by any refined ideas of beauty 


| © and 
/ | 
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mate acquaintance with it and the force of habit, of acquiring an 
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and ns, or 1] peculative reaſonings about the eternal difference of 
good and evil: or, in other words, virtue comes more powerfully 
recommended, to them, under the notion of a lau by which they 
ſhall be judged, than merely as a ſcheme of moral perfection, and 
a rule of right. So that if the atheiſtic ſcheme, of pretended le- "= 
formation, could fo far prevail, as to leave the bulk of the world = 
without all ſenfe of the ſuperintendency and government of Gov, - 
morality would infallibly decline, and vice ſpread itſelf and tri- = 
um ph, with unuſual inſolence and exceſs. Whereas, though the N = 1 
common people may ſet out at firſt on a principle, which; I own, = 
is not the moſt generous, v/2. © the fear and dread of an over-ruling =, 
power; yet, if the authority of Gop makes ſuch an impreſſion 
upon their minds, that they become innured and ſeaſoned to the 
practice of virtue, they can ſcarce fail in the end, from an inti- 


inward 46M; and love of it for its eſſential goodneſs ; and a deteſ- 1 
tatien 0 vice for its native horror and malignity. | = 
From the three foregoing propoſitions, which, I hope, have 
been ſufficiently explained and proved, the following corollaries di- 
rectly follow: — That the ather# cannot have ſuch powerful mo- 1 
tives, to hold the life of his neighbour ſacred, or maintain the _ 
© honour of his bed inviolate, as he who believes the exiſtence, .. 1 
and moral government, of a ſupreme infinite Deity— That, by 1 f ſp 
« neceſſary conſequence, he cannot give equal ſecurity for his = 
© behaving with honour, fidelity, and Juſtice—That he ought to : 4 a . 
* be more narrowly watched, not only as to /eſſer inſtances of ini- oY 
c quity „but with reſpect to crimes of the b/acke/7 and moſt atro- 
 CIOUS guilt And therefore, as the ſum of all, that religion is 
moſt certainly a ſtrength and ſupport to virtue, and atheiſm, 
« comparatively at leaſt, an rmmoral ſcheme. 
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Isar comparatively, becauſe I am not fuily perſuaded, that 
immorality, eſpecially of the grofler ſort, muſt always be the ne- 
ceſſary conſequence. A ſtrong ſenfe of the infamy of ſome vices, 
conſtitutional benevolence and moderation, a regard to outward 
decency and public laws, and even ſelf- love and the fear of reta- 
liation may unite their forces, to reſtrain from all notorious and 


Hurtful inſtances of licentiouſneſs. To which may be added, up- 
on the whole, that particular examples of moral or immoral be- 


haviour do not always exactly correſpond with opinions and ſpecu-. 
lative principles, but are occaſioned by a variety of other circum- 
ſtances of a quite foreign and independent nature. | 

ALL this the gay licentious will be apt, in the overflowings of 
their impertinence and ſtupidity, to cenſure as formal preciſe en- 
thuſiaſm And I am very willing to allow, that they have equal 


| reaſon for their exclamations on this head, as for moſt other 
branches of their infidelity and libertiniſm. From levity of mind, 
and want of thought, the whole, in common, ſprings. By the 
Fool, that imagines in his heart here is no God, the moſt ſerious 
and facred laws of nature are eaſily, and without remorſe, blaſ- 


phemed. But though ſuch perſons are, in fact, irrational, this 
misfortune attends them above their fellows of the fame denomi- 


nation, that they are ſtill accountable. 'To, others, who are of a 


more docile and ingenuous temper of mind, I would ſtrongly re- 
commend the conſideration of the ſhort ſketch, above given, of 


thoſe confuſions and miſchiefs to all ſcience, and all the principles 


of morality, that muſt unavoidably enſue, if there be no really 
exiſting, intelligent, and living Gop of the univerſe. | 

Bur, here, it is neceſſary to be obſerved, that theſe evils will 
only follow, in their full extent, upon annihilating the true Gop, 
the Gov of nature; whoſe exiſtence right reaſon diſcovers, and 


the univerſal frame of things demonſtrates ; and not thoſe i- 
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tious and chimerical beings, which ignorance, ſuperſtition, and 
worldly policy have introduced, and preſumptuouſſy thruſt into his 
throne of ſovereign empire. For if the almighty principle, which 
uncontroulably regulates all the events of the world, was intirely 


r 


blind and arbitrary, who could ęſteem it! who could eve it! what 


rational being, that had the faculty of tracing, though in an im- 
perfect degree, the natural and obvious dete neee of things, 

could feel any ſentiment, but what was averſive and terrible at the 
contemplation of it ! what good being but muſt hate it! and be in 
all its diſpoſitions, all its ſchemes and wiſhes, utterly repugnant to 
it! who could have a probability of pleaſing ſuch an enormous and 
tremendous being ! or who, on the contrary, could be ſure of 
offending him And yet every creature, however honeſt and exact 
his behaviour were, might be afraid of offehding him. So that 
if this was the true late of the caſe, there could be no efficacious 


motive to virtue, any more than upon the principle of abſolute 


atheiſm : nothing could remain, but abſolute uncertainty of hap- 
pineſs, anxious ſuſpenſe and diſtraction of thought, and apprehen- 
ſions full of terror, which would be diffuſed throughout the whole 
moral world. And in this diſtreſsſul ſituation indeed, if it were a 


Poſſible ſituation, many of the moſt judicious, and of the beſt, part 
of human kind might be inclined to prefer atheiſm itſelf to ſuch 


an unnatural, ſuch a malignant Deity. For no God at all can un- 
queſtionably do 9 wrong, nor be, in the leaſt degree, the cauſe 
or inſtrument of miſery ; but a capricious Deity cannot certainly 
be depended upon for any good, and even the exertions of his 


goodneſs may, upon the whole, be unfriendly and ruinous. 


HowEveR, though we allow that, if this was the really exiſt- 
ing Deity, athe;ſm would be a preferable, or, at leaſt, an equal 
ſcheme, it might, notwithſtanding, be a very unhappy and mi- 
ſerable ſcheme ; leſs unhappy indeed than another, but extremely 

5 5 miſerable 
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miſerable in 14% f. For though the abſence of a falſe Gon might 
be no hurt, or injury at all, to the creation; yet the want of he 
true would be an inconceivable calamity, and rationally portend 
univerſal deſtruction. It may be a privilege, not to be ſubject to a 
power that is able to oppreſs, and inclined to oppreſs ; but at the 
ſame time it muſt be a moſt deſirable ingredient in all limited and 
dependent happineſs to be under the regulation, and ultimately at 
the diſpoſal, of unerring wiſdom and ſupreme neceſſary goodneſs. 

nd the miſchiefs of loſing ſuch a vital principle, ſuch a ſovereign 
head, ſuch a father of rational beings, ſuch a director and governor 


of all nature, muſt be felt by the whole univerſe. And if there be 


a poſſibility of exiſting after death, without the belief and acknow- 


ledgement of a Deity (which the atberf?, upon his own principles 
whether of fate or chance, muſt be obliged, I think, to admit), 


what a ſcene of diſtraction and horror does this open, and lay be- 


fore us ?—An infinity of uncertain, fluctuating, interrupted happi- 


neſs at the beſt ; but perhaps an almoſt uninterrupted ſeries of ever- 


laſting calamities. For chance may always be againſt us; and ne- 
ceflity, without mind and providence, may, upon the whole, be 
neceſſary infelicity. All mankind therefore, by this ſcheme, are 
rendered uneaſy about the preſent, and anxious as to the future, 


ſtate of their exiſtence : good men are diſcouraged and oppreſſed, 


in their efforts and enterprizes of virtue ; and even wicked men are 
in very diſconſolate circumſtances ; as, unleſs the exiſtence of a 
Deity be ſuppoſed and acknowledged, they want ſome of the moſt 
powerful motives, that the univerſal ſcope of nature affords, to re- 
form their evil courſes, and, thereby, to aſſert and reclaim the ho- 
nour of their moral faculties, and purſue the greateſt and moſt im- 


portant happineſs of their whole being. To be cut off from the 


poſſibility of obtaining enjoyments of pleaſure, pure and immortal, 


by a ſincere repentance, is what very few, of the corrupt and de- 
3-2 Nh generate 
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generate part of mankind, would wiſh to be their determined and 


inevitable portion. For they generally ſin, with a hope of ſecur- 


ing the gratifications of both worlds; and, therefore, the truth of 
the otheiſtic ſcheme ſhould even, by them, be eſteemed a dreadful 
misfortune to themſelves, as well as to the world in general; ſince 
it cuts them off from the aſſured expectation of any ſatisfactions, 
but what are confined within the narrow limit, and ſcanty term, of 
mortality. Some few of the moſt depraved may, perhaps, bring 
themſelves to acquieſce in this; but they cannot ſurely w2/þ for it, 
becauſe human nature ſhudders at the thought. 

ISEHALIL conclude theſe introductory obſervations, as I am natu- 
rally led to do by the immediately preceding reflexions, with mak- 


ing a brief compariſon between ſuper/i:t10n and atheiſm. 


ATHE1$M, and ſuperſtition, are the two oppoſite extremes of 
error. But mankind, confuſed in thought and blinded' by their 
paſſions, are too apt to overlook the middle path, where truth, 
and right, and ſafety lie, and center in one, or other, of theſe dan- 


gerous exceſſes. When they have a notion of any thing as highly 


abſurd and injurious, they ſeem bewildered, and know not where 
to ſtop; and the force of their prejudices puſhes them on to an 


equal extreme. In order to keep, at the utmoſt poſſible, diſtance 


from error, they fly likewiſe from the truth. 


AND hence it ariſes, that the ſaperſtilious part of the world have 


ever been forward to exclaim againſt every attempt, to expoſe their 
trifles and follies, and reſtore religion to its original rectitude —as 


impiety, blaſphemy, and, at leaſt, implicit atheiſm : whereas the 


atheiſt on the other hand, upon the frightful ſtories he has heard, 
or the ill conſequences he has ſeen, of ſuperſtition (and being alto- 
gether as ſuperficial in his inquiries) has thought theſe a ſufficient 


warrant to decry all religion as ſuperſtition. Add to this, that 


« ſuperſiition has generally appeared more open, and barefaced, 
. 8 than 
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than athei/in, and the pernicious effects of it have been more ſen- 
© ſible, and more frequently experienced; becauſe ſuperſtition has 
© been cloathed with power, and propagated and ſupported by the 
© ſecular arm: but atheiſm never as, and indeed never can be, 
« without viſibly looſening the baſis of ſociety, and ſhaking the 
© pillars of government. Were this privilege once allowed it, we 
might quickly ſee, that it was the natural ſpring of cruelty, re- 
« lentleſs oppreſſion, and inflexible tyranny in princes ; and of riot, 
and confuſion, among all ranks of ſubjects ; and, in ſhort, that 
© intereſt, and a probable ſecurity from the reſentment of injuries 
or from penal laws, were the only bounds ſet to its diſorders. 
© 'Tis on, becauſe atheiſm has never been publicly protected and 
honoured, and, of conſequence, never had an opportunity of diſ- 
playing itſelf in its full intrinſic malignity, that any alleviating 
things have been ſaid of it. For this reaſon i? has been entirely 
* ſpared, or but ſlightly and gently cenſured ; while ſaperſtition, be- 
ing rendered the more remarkable by having full ſcope in which bh 
to exert itſelf, has been the ſtanding topic of reproach and ridi- 
eule. 

AND becauſe it ſeems to be a prevailing notion, that ſuperſtition 
is in its conſequences much worſe than atheiſm ; by which the lat- 
ter is ſoftened and palliated, and ſome encouragement, I appre- 
hend, is given to atheiſtic opinions, and to that wild licentiouſneſs 
and corruption of manners which they have a direct tendency to 
introduce; I ſhall endeavour to ſtate this matter fairly and impar- 
tially : being fully perſuaded, that the reſult of the whole will be 
this, that whatever may be thought of ſuper/tition (for which I am 
far from being an advocate), atheiſm will be condemned, as a mon- 
ſter, by all who retain the common principles of reaſon, er a juſt 


concern for the honour of human nature, for public order, and 
the happineſs of the world. 


Bur 
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Bor before I enter directly upon this argument, I ſhall premiſe 
a ſhort account of the two different ſubjects, to which the argu- 


ment relates, | 
Or atheiſm in the ſtrict ſenſe of it, as it denotes a direct and 
formal denial of the exiſtence of the Deity, there are two princi- 


pal kinds. But there are ſome other opinions, which, if in their 


natural conſequences they do not terminate, at laſt, in naked and 
undiſguiſed atheiſm, are exactly the ſame with reſpect to their in- 


fluence on morality, and the public welfare of mankind: and 


therefore I ſhall take the liberty to range 6h theſe under one claſs; 
the particulars of which are as follow. 


FissT, To the head of gro/s atheiſm belongs the doctrine of 


abſolute and univerſal fate; which ſuppoſes the world to be an 


eternal ſelf-exiſtent ſyſtem, in which all things come to pals neceſ- 
farily, without any intelligent firſt cauſe, any ſupreme defigning 


mind to preſide over nature, and maintain and regulate its influ- 


ences. 

OR, ſecondly, the contrary 1 (for atheiſm, notwithſtand- 
ing its pretence to a more refined philoſophy, is inconſiſtent, and 
at variance, with itſelf ), I fay, the contrary ſcheme, which aſcribes 


the origin and formation of the univerſe to no cauſe at all, whether 
mechanical or intellectual, or, which amounts to juſt the ſame, to 


a fleeting, blind, random, and unguided chance. 

As to the more indirect kinds of atheiſm, their natural effects, 
as was hinted above, muſt be the ſame with thoſe of profeſſed 
atheiſm itſelf : of them the chief, to which all the reſt may be 


cafily reduced, are, the dental of a providence ; of an infinite and 


active ſpirit animating and upholding the frame of the world ; 
and of a wiſe moral government, preſcribing laws to rational heings, 


and taking an account of their conduct: and, laſtly, the Manichean 


doctrine, that has divided the creation of the univerſe, and the regu- 
| lation 
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lation and diſpoſal of all things in it, between 74w0 principles, ab- 
ſolutely independent and equal in knowledge and power ; the one 


ſupremely and unchangeably good, and the other eſſentially mali- 


cious and evil. With reſpect to this doctrine, it is moſt evident, 
that it introduces, into the immenſe univerſe, a ſtate of utter anar- 
chy and confuſion ; that it makes exactly the proportions of good 
and evil, which nw ſubſiſt, to be neceſſary, and no other pyſib.e ; ſo 
that in a manner it coincides with the atheiſtic notion of fate : 


and becauſe the ſuppoſition of two co-ordinate powers, acted by 


different diſpoſitions and purſuing different views, is inconſiſtent 
with the very idea of a moral rule, conducted by ſettled and eſta- 
bliſhed laws, it muſt, upon this account likewiſe, amount to the 
ſame, at leaſt with reſpect to the conſequences reſulting from 1t, 
as the utter dental of a providence : and the denial of a provi- 
dence cannot fail to have the ſame effect, upon the conduct and 
ſtate of mankind, public and private, with direct and avowed 


atheſm. 


AND now having finiſhed what intended to offer, in a preli- 


| minary way, upon this head, let me add to it a brief deſcription 
of ſuperſtition ; both to give the whole ſubject its due latitude, and 


repreſent it in a clearer light. Superſtition has always its founda- 
tion, in diſhonourable and unworthy notions of Gop. It either 
ſuppoſes him to be a weak being, pleaſed with trifles, and offend- 


ded with trifles, and, conſequently, as one, whom a rational un- 


derſtanding can never, ſtrictly ſpeaking, reverence; or as a tre- 


mendous, vindictive, inexorable being, whom the mind muſt al- 


ways contemplate with horror. And this it is, which gives ſuper- 


ſtition its different turn, either to levity, or gloom. It opens the 
way for fancy, or fear, or a weak underſtanding, to make infinite 
2 and dreſs it up in that vaſt variety of forms, in which 
it has hithe tion ' 
utherto appeared to the world. * Superſtition never is, nor 
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can be, uniform; and therefore the il conſequences of it, what- Mz 

1 | ever they may be, cannot be fixed by any ſtated invariable laws, _ 
| 9 nor, conſequently, always the ſame. It may occaſion the greateſt 
li miſchiefs, in ſome caſes ; and have but very few injurious effects 
in others ; or, perhaps, none at all, that reach beyond the un- 
happy, deluded, and diſtempered perſon himſelf. It may be 
ſprightly and auſtere, but in different proportions of each; it 
may be mild, or raging ; good-natured, or perſecuting ; immo- 
ral, or of no perceivable prejudice to the cauſe of virtue; ac- 
0 « cording to the nature of its particular taint, and the complex ion 
and temper of the ſuperſtitious. And upon this ſhort account 
of it, ſufficient for my preſent purpoſe, I ſhall endeavour to 

118 ſhew, that the ſpread, or progreſs, of atheiſtic principles is likely 

ll! 4 to be attended with, at leaſt, equal bad conſequences upon the 
i whole, and, in particular inſtances, with —_ than even "Oe 

If ſtition itſelf. And, 1 

=  __ FirsT, The chief miſchief of faperſtition, which has been fo "5 

|}; N loudly complained of in all ages, is, that it frequently interferes with 

| | Es, the moſt ſacred and eſſential branches of moral goodneſs, and ſup- 

ll plants the immutable obligations of virtue.” It is allowed: but 

ll is not 7h:s likevriſe the immediate and natural tendency of atheiſm ? 

* : Is that a ſcheme, in the leaſt, calculated for the preſervation ind 
iN maintenance of morality ? Is it, in any degree, friendly to ſobriety, 

lit temperance, and the ſocial virtues ? Does it aftord one ſingle prin- 

ciple, on which to raiſe and cultivate an exalted public uſefulneſs, 

or a generous concern for the welfare of mankind ? An atheiſt, let 

him fay what he will, muſt feel the contrary : and though he may 

retain a general ſenſe of juſtice, and experience ſenſible impreſſions 

[ and movings of humanity, yet he will find, upon reflection, that 

this is entirely owing to a benignity of natural temper, confirmed 

perhaps by education and habit; which conflituti onal goodnels, 
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his principles, inſtead of being adapted to cheriſh and improve, 
muſt tend, rather, to weaken and deſtroy. * A peculiar benevo- 
© lence and ſweetneſs of temper, and a mind in its nature gene- 
© rous, mild, and compaſſionate, may be, and without doubt fre- 

« quently has been, uncorrupted and undepraved by ſuper/#zt1on ; 
© and obtained as conſiderable victories over that, as it ever has 
© over atheiſm. And when, in the balance of reaſon, we are 
fairly eſtimating the intrinſic malignity of theſe falſe and hurtful 
principles, we are not to confine ourſelves to actual conſequences, 
but to the natural tendency of each. 

© WHAT then is the proper tendency of atheiſn? It ſets a man, 
at looſe, from all notion of an univerſal law of rational beings, 
and from the fear of a ſupreme inſpector and judge of his actions; 
and, conſequently, leaves the eternal rules of righteouſneſs in- 


forced by no ſufficient authority; by no authority at all, that can, 


in innumerable inſtances, take cognizance of the violation of them. 
And whither muſt this lead? © to virtue it cannot: but it ſurely 
opens a plain and ſmooth path to vice. '—It raiſes indeed a new 
and ſtrong temptation to it, to which men are not, by the 57% 


ſimple impulſes of nature, liable; but which, whenever it meets 


with inflamed. paſſions and a vicious diſpoſition, can hardly ever 
fail of being ſucceſsful, 


Bor you will ſay, e ſuperſtition, ſometimes, totally pegs 
© even the moral ſenſe of the difference between virtue and vice, 
which is planted in all mankind, and makes fo i important a part 
of the internal conſtitution of their minds.—* So likewiſe may 
* atheiſm.” It requires indeed great violence to ſuppreſs it altoge- 


ther: but I aprehend, that, in this reſpect, the force of 5 


may not be, at all, inferior to that of ſuperſtition. For let it be 


allowed, that the abovementioned ſenſe of things 1 is natural ; what 
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is nature to an atheiſt ? What is it, but the miſ-ſhapen imperfect 
work of a fortuitous jumble of atoms; or a ſcene of folly, con- 
fuſion, and evil, for which there is, in general, no remedy ! Na- 
ture therefore, in the opinion of ſuch an one, may be wrong : 
and if nature be wrong, can conſcience, even though it be allow- 


ed to be an undoubted principle of nature, be right? Can the ob- 
ligations of virtue, which are entirely founded on an erroneous and 


faulty conſtitution, be deemed of ſacred and immutable authority ? 
If the frame of nature is ſuppoſed to be anfitly ſettled, the atheiſt 
will doubtleſs think it incumbent upon him, as far as it is in his 
power, to nend it; to ſhake off unneceſſary ſhackles, and unrea- 
ſonable reſtraints upon his liberty ; ; and, under this pretence, con- 


ſcience may be utterly diſcarded, as the ſlavery of education and 


cuſtom, and the creature of fancy and enthuſiaſm : and thus all 
moral government and order will be entirely diflolved ; and no tye 
left, that is deemed inviolable, but that of intereſt. 

Wir may add, that the ſerious acknowledgement, and contem- 
plation, of Deity baniſhes gloomineſs and horror from the virtuous 
mind, and makes it ſurvey the world with pleaſure, which would, 
otherwiſe, appear extremely forlorn and deſolate.— Again, an habi- 
tual ſerenity of mind ſprings from a firm belief of the watchful 


care, and providence, of the great uncontroulable monarch of the 


world; as abſolute and unlimited in goodneſs, as in power and ma- 
jeſt / And to mention no more, from the fame ſource are derived 


compoſure, humble reſignation, fortitude and conſtancy of reſolu- 
tion, under the moſt unfortunate events of life ; from a perſuaſion 


that all things are rightly managed, on principles of invariable equity 


and goodneſs, and the enlarging exalted proſpect of a ſtate of per- 


fection and immortality. With theſe eminent advantages, /uper- 
lition, which is ſometimes fo moderate as not to darken the eſſen- 
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tial principles of religion, may not be inconſiſtent. But atheiſm, 
© of neceſſity, muff be ſo; and the peculiar baſeneſs and infamy of 
of it appear from hence, that it ruins the moſt glorious hope that 
the mind of man can form, viz. that of extending his ON to 
eternity ; and degrades him to the level of a brute. 

ANp this leads me to make one obſervation more, di. that 
whereas the effects of ſuperſtition are various, and more, or leſs, 
miſchievous, according to the degree i in which it prevails, and ſome 
kinds of ſuperſtition there may be, that are very ſlightly, if at all, 
detrimental ; the conſequences of atheiſm are, and ever mult be, 
© in general, the ſame, under every form and modification of it. 
Call the opinion by what name you pleaſe, yet if it reſolves it- 
© ſelf into this at laſt, either that there is 20 Gop, or 9 H⁵rovi- 
« dence, the rational peace, and moſt ſublime pleaſures, of man- 
© kind are deſtroyed ; the {ſtrongeſt fence and guard of virtue is 
« thrown down; and a breach is made, at which all kinds of vice 
and licentiouſneſs may enter. 

LET me conclude this introduction with remarking, what may 
ſerve as an uſeful caution againſt the exceſſes of ſuperſtition, viz. 
that it directly leads to atheiſm. For the Deity, whom the ſuper- 
ſtitious worſhip, is, in effect, an idol, that has no real exiſtence 
but in their low and groveling fancies ; and, indeed, that cannot, 
of himſelf, poſſibly exiſt. * And it frequently happens, that they 
are inwardly ſo averſe to the object of their adoration, that they 
* would probably ſeek for ſhelter even in atheiſm, were they not 
prevented by their fears.” Beſides that ſuperſtition has been the 
main cauſe, in more bold and daring ſpirits, of the growth of 
atheiſm, and hardens ſuch offenders in their impiety. And the 
moſt effectual method we can purſue, to prevent this fatal miſ— 
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chief, is to take care always to deſcribe religion, both in our prin- 
ciples and practice, juſt as it is in itſelf, truly amiable and divine; 
to baniſh from it every thing weak and trivial, every thing gloomy 


and terriſying; that it may appear in a light honourable to the great 
Creator, and friendly to all his creatures, | 
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Which treats, in general, of the exiſtence of 
4 Deity, or a Firſt Cauſe. 


of 


EN 0 W proceed to ſhew the unreaſonableneſs, 
and unnatural abſurdity, of atbeiſm. Not that 
0 45 5 this is neceſſary with reſpect to the bulk of man- 
N 85 kind, ſince their firſt and eaſieſt, and moſt uni- 
SSN 2  yerſal, apprehenſions of things lead them to 
N 88 > the acknowledgement of a ſupreme all- creating 
Dei whoſe footſteps and the evidences of his being, engraven 
in ſhining characters, may be diſtinctly traced through every part 
of the vaſt ſyſtem of nature: I enter therefore, I ſay, upon this 


point, not becauſe it is of abſolute neceflity, for the information 


and conviction of the human mind in general (which may be fatis- 
fied, herein, from every object which it perceives, and barely from 
the contemplation of its own inherent powers;) but as the exiſt- 
ence of a firſt Former, and of a ſovereign active Intelligence, is the 
baſis and foundation-principle of all natural religion ; and, there- 
fore, in an attempt to illuſtrate every eſſential article belonging to 


it, ought not to be wholly preſumed, and left unproved. Tha 
ſubject has been often and largely handled, and with unanſwerable 


clearneſs and force of argument (to the everlaſting confuſion and 
4 ſhame, 


22 Of the exiſtence of a Deity, 


ſhame, if they were poſſeſſed of that compoſed reflection and li- 


beral ſpirit, which are neceſſary to excite ſhame) of thoſe very few 


in every age, who have appeared as profeſſed. advocates for atherſm, 
in any of its different ſhapes. I ſhall not therefore be expected, 
here, to offer many things new or uncommon ; though ſome, per- 
haps, may be ſuggeſted of conſiderable weight (both to beget, and 
eſtabliſh, a firm unwavering faith in Gop), which the generality 


are not ſo particularly acquainted with. It will be ſufficient, if I 
tate the proofs diſtinctiy, and repreſent them in that train and 


order, 1n which they will moſt ſtrongly illuſtrate and confirm each 
other, and make the evidence, upon the whole, appear more un- 
conteſtable ; if I ſhall ſet them in a light that is naturally adapted 
to perſuade, and improve upon hints already given, retaining only 
ſuch parts of the argument as are ſolid, and truly convincing, and 
reſecting the weaker and more inaccurate, which ſerve only to cloud 
and obſcure the general evidence ; and, finally, if I put the whole, 
eſpecially of the reaſonings which may ſeem more ab/iruſe, in ſo 
clear a method and ſuch znte//:gible terms, as to render it obvious 
to every unbiaſſed and attentive underſtanding. All this I ſhall en- 
deavour to do, ſo far as an abridgement, which is here only intend- 
ed, of very diffuſe and copious reaſonings will admit of : and, in 
order to this, I chooſe to proceed in the following method. 


FIRST, to ſhow, That there neither is, nor can be, any demon- 
ſtration againſt the being of a Gop. 


SECONDLY, That if atheiſm be not a demonſtrable, it cannot be a 


probable, ſcheme. And, 


THIRDLY, That there are many moſt important and ſtrong ar- 


guments, which confound and overturn zf ; and plain demonſtra- 
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tions, to enforce the belief of an eternal Arſt cauſe, and maker, of 
the world. ; | 


Tur FIRST thing, that comes in order to be proved, 1s, that 
there neither is, nor can be, any demonſtration againſt the being 
of a Gop. By the word Gop in this branch of the argument, I 
mean no more, than a fi-/? principle of life and being, an 0r1ginal 
cauſe of all that exiſts without, or beſides, himſelf : nor ought 
any man, in exact and ſtrict reaſoning, when he confines himſelf 
to the proving this ſingle point, the exiſfence of a Deity, to intend 
any thing more than clearly to evince, that there is a living intel- 
gent author of univerſal nature; who has wiſdom and power 


© adequate to the effects produced; and every other property ncce/< 


© ſary to the cauſing ſuch productions, conſidered in all their va- 
© rious modifications, relations, and circumſtances of being ; in all 
© their connections, ſubordinations, and uſes.” 


© WHETHER this ſupreme and firſt cauſe, this univerſal parent 
of nature, be abſolute in wiſdom, in power, in goodneſs, and 
© all other natural and moral perfections, are inquiries ſubſequent 
© to that—whether there be any firſt cauſe And therefore ſeveral 
atheiſtical objections, and thoſe ranked amongſt the moſt formid- 
able, are, in my opinion, impertinently introduced under this head, 


and injudiciouſſy anſwered; to the confounding the regular ſi heme 


of natural truths relating to the Deity, and the frogreſſive order of 
their diſquifition. Thus, for example, the pretended impoſſibility, 
that an infinite immaterial ſubſtance ſhould exiſt, does not properly 
offer itſelf to be conſidered, till we come to argue the ſpirituality 
of Gop. The objection of wrong conſtitution, of uſeleſs or in- 


Proper parts, of confuſion, defe&, and irregularity, whether in the 


natural or moral world, are, if they are objections that may rea- 


ſonably 


24 Of the exiſtence of a Deity, 
ſonably be made uſe of againſt. any thing, only to be urged againſt 


God's juſtice, or goodneſs, or wiſdom upon the whole ; or, againſt the 
unbounded extent of his wiſdom, or power. They have really no- 


thing at all to do with the preſent queſtion, which, as was ſuggeſted 


before, is this alone, whether there be 4 fountain of being, or a 
* firft efpcient principle, equal to all effects and powers of nature 
atlually ſulſiſting; and not what attributes may be rightly aſcrib- 
* ed to him, and in what degree of tranſcendency. The inquiry 
therefore, 20w, being merely about the exiſtence of a Deity, or of 
an original and univerſal cauſe; and not about what perfections 
eſſentially belong to him : : 


IT neceſſarily follows, that there can be no -oflible demonſtra- 
tion againſt his being, conſidered in itſelf and abſtract from all other 
controverſies, nor any ſeeming, though fallacious, appearance of a 
demonſtration, but from one or other of the following topics 
Either that the idea of a frft cauſe is in itſelf abſurd ; which can- 
not be, unleſs the idea of @ cauſe, and conſequently of an effed, 
be alſo in general, and in every ſuppoſable inſtance, abſurd : for 
bare ſituation and arrangment, priority and conſequence, in the 
article of number, can make no alteration in the natural poſſibility 
of things. Or if this be not a plauſible objection (as no man, ſure- 
ly, who is not abſolutely wild, and diveſted of common under- 
ſtanding through the infatuations of ſcepticiſm, will aſſert it is ; be- 


_ cauſe while things are poſſible upon the whole, the jr, or ſecond, 


or third, whether of cauſes or effects, muſt be equally poſlible)— 


then, either a creative power muſt be a contradiction to reaſon ; or 


there muſt be ſome undeniably appearing circumſtances, in the 
actual make and frame of things, which are abſolutely inconſiſtent 
with their having an intelligent, and voluntary, cauſe of their exiſt- 


THE 
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Tur latter can never be urged, even upon the principles of 
atheiſm itſelf: becauſe there is nothing ſo imperfect in reſpect of 
contrivance, operation of power, or exertion of goodneſs, but what 
may have ſome cauſe exactly proportioned to it; a mind equally 
imperfeft in deſign, in efficiency, in kind benevolent propenſions. 
It will hereafter be ſhewn, that there is, indeed, no defect in any 
of theſe, but a ſupreme and moſt glorious excellence in all ; but 
my preſent buſineſs is only to ſhew, that there may be an original 
cauſe adapted to the fabric of nature, whatever it be, whether per- 
ſect, or imperfect; and this even the atheiſt muſt be forced to 
allow. | 


Tux only difficulty, therefore, remaining with him, as to the 
poſſibility of ſome ultimate effecting principle, muſt be that crea- 
tion itſelf is a thing repugnant to reaſon. And this difficulty ſeems 
to be, in a great meaſure, founded in the ambiguous and equivocal. 
ſenſe of the word creation. Creation has been improperly and 
looſely defined to be the making things ou? of nothing. This the 
atheiſt fondly catches at ; and has either ſtupidly taken, or would 
wilfully miſrepreſent, to mean much the ſame—as the formation 


of an univerſe of beings out of nothing, as the ground and firſt 


principle of their exiſtence ; or, in other words, the making no- 
thing a real entity, that is, as it were, wrought upon, and tranſ- 


muted into a different form ; 7. e. he himſelf, from an inclination 


to cavil and perplex the plaineſt and moſt momentous truths, has 
ſubſtantiated nothing, and urges his own dreams and unconnected 
imaginations againſt omnipotence, and the being of a Gop. But 
the matter will be quite clear of every reaſonable objection, if cre- 
ation be rightly explained: for it is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, nothing 
elſe, © but the firſt communication of dependent exiſtence, nothing 
Vol. I. 5 E 6 elle, 


26 Of the exiſtence of a Deity, 


A 


elſe, but being the author of what could not exiſt of itſelf, as 
© having no neceſſary intrinſic ſpring and ſource of being, indepen- 
dent of an exterior agency. And what contradiction is there, 
in this, to any dictate of nature? If there be a contradiction in it, 
the atbeiſt can clearly point out to us, to what manifeft principles 


* 


of reaſon it is a contradiction; or with what concluſions, drawn 


from obvious and allowed principles, it evidently interferes. If he 
can aſſign nothing of this kind (as it has in fact never been yet. 
done), the whole amount of the objection riſes to this only, that 


he does not comprehend the affair, and, therefore, it is in itſelf in- 


comprehenſible ; he does not ſee the particular preciſe manner, in 
which it may be done (i. e. he has not the faculties of the Gop of 
nature, nor his ſcope of activity), and therefore it can never be. 
And yet, notwithſtanding this atheiſtic pride, it is as intelligible as 
the producing any effect, becauſe that is giving being to what be- 
fore was not; which is the general idea of creation. The only 
difference "mg ot in the general ideg itſelf, but in the force of the 
powers operating, and the nature of the effects produced ; and 
that God is the fir and unzverſal cauſe ; the cauſe of all ſecondary 


cauſes, the cauſe of all the powers by which, and of all the ma- 
terials from which, all ſecondary effects are formed. Nor can I 
© Conceive it to be at all more ſlupendous, or more difficult to the 


« firſt and ſupreme power to create, or give a being to matter it- 
« ſelf, which it before had not, than to create, or give à being, which 
that befor had not, to the world in its preſent form and order. 
But with reſpect to variety of exertions of power, and, eſpecially, 
as to excellence of deſign and contrivance, the formation of the 


« world, as it now is, ſeems, of the two, to have — the pre- 
' * heminence.” | | 4 
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My srcoxp obſervation is this, that if atheiſm be not a demon- 


arable, it cannot be a probable, ſcheme. And a very few words 


will be ſufficient to confirm this remark, and put it beyond all rea- 
ſonable doubt. For if the idea of a Deity, or Firſt Cauſe, be not 
abſolutely and in itſelf à contradiction, what can there be, in any 
of the viſible appearances of things, to induce any man to imagine, 
that it is not the trueſt and moſt natural account of the origin and 
ſtructure of the world? A ſyſtem, through the whole of which 
there appears to be the deepeſt deſign, and moſt curious and in- 
imitable ſkill, diſplayed, muſt, with vaſtly greater propriety, be 


ſuppoſed to be the effect of intelligence, of ſome vital, contriving, 


and wiſely diſpoſing principle (fince it has been made evident, to a 
demonſtration, that ſuch a ſupreme, deſigning and active principle 
there may be), than to proceed from any blind inanimate cauſes. 


So that though, among the ſeveral wild ſchemes of atherſm, 


one may be more probable, or, to ſpeak with greater accuracy, 
leſs abſurd than another ; yet, as they anſwer not, at all, to 
any ſingle compoſition even of human art (as will, under the next 
head, be particularly ſhewn), and much leſs to the exquiſite beauty 
and harmony of the univerſal fabric of nature, they muſt be in 
themſelves abſolutely improbable; and compared with the ſcheme 


of the atheiſt, or believer in Gop, have all the preſumptions and 


marks of falſehood that can appear in any caſe, upon a general 
view and conſideration of the ſubject. Which directly leads me 


Train head, vis. That there are many moſt important and 


ſtrong arguments to confound and overturn all atheiftical pre- 


tences ; and enforce the belief of an eternal Firſt Cauſe, and Maker, 
©: the world, | . + 


E 2 THAT 
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THAT there are various orders of beings exiſting, we know—by 
intuition, certain deductions of reaſon, external ſenſe, and credible - 
teſtimony. And that no one individual, amongſt all theſe different 
natures, and in the vaſt extent of the univerſe, could grve being to 
7tſelf, we likewiſe know in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word—-. e. with 
a demonſtrative and infallible knowledge, as diſtinct from mere 
probable opinion: becauſe, to be the cauſe of itſelf, muſt ſuppoſe 
a thing to exiſt before itſelf, and to be both cauſe and ect. If 
any one, therefore, through a wanton and capricious affectation of 
philoſophy out of the common track of reaſon, ſhould diſpute the 
exiſtence of an external material world againſt all the demonſtra- 
tions of ſenſe (which he himſelf ever truſts to, in cafes of any 


importance to his happineſs, though from the vanity of philoſo- 


phiſing, he may diſclaim it in ſuch remote and unavailing theories), 
he muſt however, of neceſſity, admit, that there is, at leaſt, one 
effect: For I think, I perceive, I have ſenſations of pleaſure 


and pain, I reaſon for, or againſt, a Firſt Cauſe and author of 


* being—and therefore, I am—are inſeparable ideas, and ſelf-evi- 
dent truths. 


SOMETHING then there is, which could not be the cauſe of its 
own exiſtence : and how came it to be? Of this no other poſ- 
fible account can be given, but either that there has been an 
infinite ſeries of derived and dependent effects, 9c77hout a cauſe ; 
or that there ic an original and efficient cauſe of all other beings. 
The firſt, viz. that there are effe&s, and no cauſe, is in terms a 


cContradiction, and, of conſequence (as there is no medium be- 


tween @ cauſe and no cauſe) the latter, 7. e. the exi/tence of ſome 

firſt principle of being, muſt of neceſſity be admitted. And, far- 

hh this whole progreſſion of "_ which is acknowledged by 
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atheiſm itſelf to be inſinite, becauſe from all eternity, muſt be al- 


lowed to have a cauſe adequate to an infinity of effects; or, in 


other words, a cauſe, which is, in the ſame ſenſe, infinite. If 


the fir/t in the above-mentioned chain, be not ſtrictly eternal, and 


the cauſe of the whole (and if it be, it amounts to the general idea 
and notion of a Deity) that itſelf, together with all the ref? of the 
infinite ſeries, muſt be effects without a cauſe ; which we have 


ſeen to be, in the abſtract nature of things, :mpoſſible. 


Tnus far, I humbly apprehend, we have not mere probability, 
but demonſtrative proof, without any mixture of uncertainty, or 
danger of error. And this the atheiſt has ſeemed to be aware of, 
and that he had no refuge to ſhelter himſelf in, againſt the weight 


of ſuch forcible conviction, unleſs it were to aſſert, that the whole 


© infinite chain of effects were neceſſarily exiſting.” But to this it 
will be immediately replied, What is your reaſon for maintaining 
this ſcheme of their neceſſary being? Nothing can be a ſufficient 


reaſon, but that it is a contradiction in nature to ſuppoſe them not 


to be. And why a contradiction in nature? The oppoſer of a 
Deity has, and can have, no anſwer to make but this—Becauſe 
they now are: which anſwer can yield no manner of ſatisfaction 


to the moſt flight and inconſiderate inquirer, unleſs whatever is ne- 
ceſſarily is. And this is taking the very thing in debate for grant- 


ed, vig. that there cannot be a voluntary cauſe, and producer, of 


the univerſal conſtitution of things. 


Bes1DEs there are no marks, no ſignatures, of this neceſſary ex- 
Jtence, in the frame of the world itſelf. All the parts of it are 
_ fluctuating and mutable, and ſubject to a diverſity of changes; and, 
as far as appears, capable of any or of all changes, even to annibi- 
lation itſelf, There is no contradiction in ſuppoſing, that any 

| | thin g. 
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thing, or every thing, that we now ſee, to be, may abſolutely 


ceaſe to exiſt : but of whatever exiſts neceſſarily, it is a contra- 
diction to imagine that that ſhould ever ceaſe to be; and, there- 


fore, this abſolute neceſſity of being mult be quite inconſiſtent with 


the viſible frame of nature. 


AGAIN, if things neceſſarily exiſting can never be deprived of 
being; and if the whole chain of things which atheiſm muſt pro- 
nounce to be infinite, and to be (for the more ample demonſtration 
of its abſurdity) both cauſe and effect, can never loſe its being; 
it is then an undeniable inference, that no one /ingle effect, call it 
what you pleaſe, which is an inſeparable link of this neceſſary 


chain, can ever ceaſe to exiſt, i. e. in the very way, in which it 
actually exiſts. For it is its actual exiſtence, from whence neceſ- 


ſary being is deduced and concluded, and not the poſſibility of 


a different form of exiſtence. But that the mode of exiſtence is 


alterable, univerſal experience teſtifies, in plants, in animals, in 


men, in all ſubjects that we have capacity and opportunity to exa- 


mine ; and therefore, as far as it does, or can, appear to us-upon 
the firſ and only principle of this kind of atheiſtic . their 
very being muſt alſo be probergus. 


Bu: T, to * this argument ſomewhat farther, if no one part, 
of the infinite ſeries and progreſſion of effects, can ever ceaſe to 
be; and that by a phy/ical or natural neceſſity; it muſt from hence 
undeniably follow, that every ſingle being is independently neceſ- 
fary, and would exiſt invariably the ſame, if there were nothing, 
beſides itſelf, in the univerſe. For whatever thus exiſts muſt be 


complete within itſelf ; whereas it is undeniable in fact, that there 


is no one branch of the univerſal ſyſtem which is ſingle, nothing 
but what has a relation to other parts, and is connected in its uſe 
and influence. 
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HavinG thus fully proved, that an ofinite ſeries of derived and 
dependent effects, without a F irſt Intelligent Cauſe, is the utmoſt 


pitch of abſurdity, and that there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe this chain 


of effects to exiſt neceſſarily, but unanſwerable arguments to be 
urged in oppoſition to it nothing remains, but either that the 
world was formed by chance or was the effect of ſome underſtand- 
ing cauſe. And what would any man think, if he was ſhewn a 
book accurately written, or a palace built with the exacteſt regu- 
larity and moſt perfect elegance, ſhould he be deſired to believe, 
that all this happened merely by chance without any intelligence or 
art, he .would unqueſtionably think, that the perſon, who made 
this propoſe! to him, was either extravagantly ludicrous, or had 
entirely loſt his ſenſes. But the volume of the creation is infinitely 
more artificial, the world, which is the temple, or palace, of Gop, 
is of a ſtructure infinitely more grand and wonderful, than for the 
utmoſt perfection of human {kill even to imitate, without falling in- 
conceivably ſhort of the beauty and glory of the original. The mak- | 
ing this, therefore, to be purely forturtous and accidental, is the 
wildeſt folly, that the human mind can poſſibly be capable of. If 
it had loſt its faculties altogether, it would ſcarce be more ſunk 
beneath the offices and operations of reaſon ; and it ſeldom, in the 
worſt kinds of natural and unavoidable phrenzy, finks half ſo low. 


Bor to offer, briefly, ſome direct arguments againſt this ſcheme 
of univerſal cauſality, though, for its meaneſs and utter irrationa- 
lity, it be quite unworthy our concern: let it be conſidered, 


; In the fir/t place, that if the world was formed by chance, the 
matter of the world, contrary to the opinion of the epicurean 
atheiſt, muſt alſo have been a fortuitous production. For it has 


been 


32 Of the exiſtence of a Deity, 
been ſhewn, that the world could not exiſt neceſſarily; and, of 
conſequence, that it could not be efernal; and this argument muſt - 
be equally ſtrong with reſpect to the matter of the world, as to 2M 
the form of it: which muſt thoroughly confound, this ſcheme of _ 
1 atheiſm, that extends the operation of chance only to the va- i 
lj rious modifications of being, but does not ſuppoſe it capable of = 
| cauſing the very eſſential natures, and ſubſtances, of things to 


AAN, ſecondly, the parts of matter, by which the preſent form 
and order of it were caſually produced, were either from eternity 
in motion, or at reſt ; if in motion, as the ſenſeleſs atheiſt, whom 

we are now confuting, aſſerts, this notion, being without an ex- 
ternal cauſe, muſt be an eſſential property of matter; and, then, it 
will be abſolutely impoſſible, that any, the minuteſt, particle of 

matter ſhould ever be at 7. And fo, on the contrary, if it was 
from eternity at re/?, without ſome power exiſting be/ides itſelf, it 

ll could never be put into motion. So that both the authors, and 

[i abetters, of this fooliſh dream appear to have been extremely ig- 

[| norant, and deſtitute of the very firſt principles of philoſophy, and 
natural knowledge. ; nn” 


| THIRDLY, Chance is no cauſe at all, nor can be a cauſe of any 
lj the leaſt production. It amounts to no more than a may be; 
|} which, every one ſees, cannot account for real and determinate = 
exiſtence : but a more adequate and ſatisfactory reaſon muſt be Y 
lll aſſigned, why things actually are. Chance leaves the being of 


li | every thing uncertai „; and therefore, in the general conſideration 


lj of it, is directly repugnant to the idea of cauſality. 
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- FovRTHLY, It is altogether incredible, that the particular cu- 
rious form and order of the world ſprang merely from chance, be- 
cauſe there were equal chances for, at leaſt, an hundred thouſand 
different forms. So that the probability, againſt this atheiſtical de- 
luſion, is as an hundred thouſand, and, perhaps, as an hundred mil- 


lions, to one. And whoever can aſſent to it, upon theſe grounds, 


muſt have faith enough to embrace any ſcheme of inconſiſtency 
and irreligion, however wild and unnatural, that can ever be pro- 
poſed to the world. —Beſides it is a contradiction, to the very na- 
ture of chance, that it ſhould never vary from itſelf, but be always 
regular and uniform, conſiſtent and harmonious ; that infinite wil- 
dom itſelf could not manifeſt greater ſkill, nor 'maintain a more 
conſtant order, in the grandeur and immenſity of the works of na- 


ture, their correſpondence to each other, their exact proportions, 


without either redundancy or defect, in the exquiſite ſtructure of 
particulars, in the magnificent compoſition: and ſymmetry of the 
whole. And if both neceſſity, and chance, can yield but romantic, 
and quite incredible, accounts of the true cauſe and origin of na- 
ture, we are under a neceſſity of introducing an intelligent DEITY, 


to mend this confuſion of ſcepticiſm and falſe philoſophy ; and 
muſt, as the concluſion of all, reſt in the ſentiment of St. Paul, 
that the inviſible things of Gop, from the creation of the world, are 


clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the things that are made—even his 
eternal power and godbead. Which is a truth, that ſhines glori- 
ouſly in the ſplendor of the ſun, and difiſes itſelf throughout all 
nature; which, as it were, vegetates in every plant, lives in every 
animal, and appears, with the brighteft demonſtrations of reaſon, in 
intelligent natures. This ſenſible evidence it is, that ſuits beſt to 


the capacities of all mankind, and is univerſally ſtriking and effica- 


cious. 
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I $HALL only add, that in the very idea of a Fir/# Cauſe, whoſe 
exiſtence has now been demonſtrated, are comprehended his eter 
nity, otherwiſe he muſt have a cauſe of his own being, and fo 
could not be the firſt; his /elf-exiftence and independence, as he is 
the original being, and underived ; and his exiſting by a neceſſity 
of nature, or, that it is a contradiction to ſuppoſe him not to be. 
1 have therefore only to diſcourſe of, in order, (to form a com- 
plete and digeſted ſcheme of the attributes of Gop) his unity, his 
ſpirituality, his omnipreſence, his knowledge, his wiſdom, his abſo- 
lute rectitude of nature and immutable perfection, his juſtice, his 
goodneſs, his power and active providence, his mercy and placabi- 
lity: all which ſhall be diſtinctly conſidered, in the rank in which 
they now Rand—to which, ſhall be added, the natural and moral 
proofs of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments ; all which 

taken together, and handled in their juſt extent, will undes an 
entire ſcheme of the — of Netaral Religion. 


CHAP. 


35 


CHAP. II. 


I zich. after ſome previous remarks on the Eternity, 
and what ſchool-divines have ſtiled the Simplicity, of 
Gop---ſhews, that the Firſt Cauſe is but One; and 
diftin&ly confiders his ſpirituality, omnipreſence, and 
immenſity. AS 


OBSERVED, towards the concluſion of the laſt chapter, that the 
eternity of Gop was neceſſarily implied, in his being the firit 

cauſe of all other exiſtences. And this the unperverted reaſon of 
7 mankind will readily aſſent to; becauſe whatever has not exiſted 
> from eternity, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word eternity, muſt have 
> had, ſome time or other, a beginning of its exiſtence, and, conſe- 
quently, a cauſe prior to itſelf. I thought it, therefore, needleſs, 
to make the eternity of Gop the ſubject of a particular inquiry; 
ſince the chief part of it muſt have been employed in ſuch intri- 
cate metaphyſical reaſonings, as could be of no uſe either to im- 
prove the underſtanding, or ſubſerve the great purpoſes of piety 
and natural religion. My time, I apprehend, would - have been 
very unprofitably ſpent, in confuting the abſurd jargon of ſcho- 
laſtic and. ſyſtematical ſchemes of divinity ; and particularly ſuch 
principles as that which follows; viz. that the eternity of God is 
one ſtanding, fixed, invariable point, that admits of no ſucceſſive 
duration, and in which all eternity is at once included; the paſt, 
the preſent, and the future. So that, for infinite ages back, the 
preſent moment was not only in the view of the divine omniſci- 
ence, but aually exiſting, and, conſequently, all the tranſactions 
5 F 2 of 
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of it really were, miriads of ages before any ſuch tranſactions hap- 
pened ; all eternity ever was at once, and from eternity; though 
there be an eternal duration, and an eternal ſeries of facts and oc- 
currences {till go come. The whole of which, though it is ſup- 
poſed to be the calculation and eſtimate of divine omniſcience, is 
an abſolute impoſſibility in nature, and confounds all the differ- 
ences of things. For if the paſt and preſent exiſt 75 gether in one 
indiviſible poi nt, the infant of their duration being the ſame, they 
themſelves maſt alſo be the ſame; 1. e. the paſt is not paſt, but 
preſent, and, by the very fame train and conſequence of arguing, 
the preſent is not preſent but paſt ; and the future is pap and pre- 
ſent, though it has as yet no being at all. 


And as it would have been moſt egregious trifting, at leaſt, 


when there are more important ſubjects that offer themſelves to 


our conſideration, to have entered, more deeply, into the confu- 
tation of ſuch wild and romantic fancies as thefe ; fo, I think, 
there are no great uſes of religion, that could be ſerved by a parti- 
cular diſcourſe on the eternity of Gon, but what will fall in natu- 
rally, and with equal weight, under ſome or other of the attri- 


butes, which I propoſe diſtinctly to illuſtrate. Indeed, the eternity 


of Gop ſeems, of 12felf, to yield no moral uſes at all: but all the 
comfort of it, and all its influence upon virtue and truth, are de- 
rived, and ſpring chiefly, from the character of the great Being, 
who, in the lofty ftile of feripture, inbaliteth eternity; and, eſpe- 
cially, from his moral excellencies. And. the rational motives to 
piety, fo far as his attribute of the Deity is at all concerned, are 
only - that there is eternal ſupreme juſtice, eternal conſummate 
goodneſs, eternal refiftlels power, eternal unerring 1wiſtom to pre- 
fide over, diſpoſe, and guide to happineſs, the univerſe of rational 
beings; to ſupply and cheriſh animal life, as long as there is any 


neceſſity, 
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neceſſity, or reaſon, for its being continued, and to regulate every 
part of inanimate and inſenſble nature, ſo as to keep it 1n a con- 
IE fant ſubordination to this ultimate, and nobleſt, purpoſe of univer- 
il creation and providence. 


7 17 4 AnD if there needs nothing further to be ſaid upon the head of 
: ' Gov's having exiſted from eternity, and the interminable extent of 
his future being—neither his ſelf-originatian, nor his neceſſary exiſt- 
ence, can afford uſeful matter for a particular large diſcuſſion ; 
becauſe they conſtitute, ſtrictly ſpeaking, no new ideas, and are on- 
ly the modifications, and peculiar characters of his eternal duration; 
and, therefore, when eternal duration 25% % is confidered and treat- 
ed of as the eternal duration of the Deity, the circumſtances, which 
are peculiar to that alone, muſt be unavoidably included. 


LET me only add one more, under this claſs of obſervations, 
v172. that I have omitted, in the account given of the divine attri- 
butes, what dark and myſterious divines have called by the name of 
the fmplicity of Gop; becauſe if they mean any thing more, than 
that he is not compounded of diviſible parts, liable to a diſſolution ; 

or of diſagreeing, incoherent, unharmonious parts; or of any ma- 
— C* terial principles; it is, to me, quite incomprehenſible. If they 
— intend by this phraſe (as it ſhould ſeem they do, by their denying 
that he is compounded of diſtin properties), that wiſdom and 
power in Gop (for example) are reducible to one general idea, 
= though the immutable natures of the things themſelves do, and 
= ever muſt, convey two quite different ideas; they muſt be prodi- 
 giouſly fond of myſteries. Or if (as is highly probable from other 

| 5 dark expreſſions) they would inſinuate, that real action in Gop, 
and the power to act, are not, even in juſt conception and theory, 
Aiſtinguiſhable from each other; this, I believe, will appear like- 

= - 4 : wile 
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wiſc to be very ſurpriſing and extravagant to every common under- 
ſtanding. For if the power of acting, in the Firſt Cauſe and Au- 
thor of nature, be not fitly diſtinguiſned, becauſe, in him, not re- 
ally different from the actual exerciſe of that power the whole 
world, all creatures that now are, or ever ſhall be, and we our- 
ſelves among the reſt, muſt have exiſted from eternity ; becauſe 
God's power to create is eſſential to, and muſt therefore have been 
co-eternal with his nature. But this fact, however indubitable as 
the natural conſequence of their own poſitions, theſe myſtic rea- 
ſoners will, themſelves, generally deny; and we now it to be 
falſe from our own experience, and innumerable clear demonſtra- 
tions. 


LI AVINO, then, this wild and dark jargon of the ſchools, I pro- 
ceed to diſcourſe, briefly, on the great article of the unity of Gop. 
Many have thought, that the unity of Gop may be neceſſarily in- 
ferred from the idea of ſe!f-exiftence ; and, accordingly, the proof 
of this has been attempted by a moſt judicious and celebrated 
writer r. But as the argument is too abſtruſe for common appre- 
henſions, however weighty and concluſive in itſelf; I ſhall endea- 
vour to eſtabliſh, this important principle of all religion, in a clearer 
and more intelligible manner. And, that I may avoid all confu- 
ſion in treating of it, I would obſerve, 


Ix the rixs r place, that the point, b] to be proved, is of, 
© that there is one Gopꝰ, ſince this has been already demonſtrated ; 
becauſe, whoever produces certain evidence, that there is a Gop, 
ſhews with equal unqueſtionable evidence, that there is one Gop: 
4 Gop, and a Firſt Cauſe, and one that is the ſupreme Deity, or 
the Firſt Cauſe, being terms of ſtrictly the W kd an con- 

2 Br: S. Clark, in his Demonſtration, Ec. 0 ; 
| 2 veying 
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veying neither fewer, nor more ideas, in their proper and juſt ſig- 
nification. 


8 Axp the not attending, to this true definition, has created the 
gerreateſt part of the confuſion and obſcurity, that have entangled 
=o of and perplexed the ſubject. For, from hence, it appears, that what 
wee are required by the oppoſers of the unity of Gop, to demon- 
| ſtrate, is another very different propoſition, namely,—* that there 
is but one,” or, that there is no more than one; for which, as 
it is a negative propoſition, it is not reaſonable to expect demon- 
ſtration. Of the exiſtence of one Gop we are certain: and it lies 
entirely upon thoſe, who are not ſatisfied with this, to offer ſome 
direct and poſitive proofs to convince us, that there is, and muſt 
be, a plurality of Gods. And to expect the contrary demonſtra- 
tion from us (which, in the caſe of innumerable negative propoſi- 
tions, is a thing impoſſible) is, in my opinion, very abſurd and ex- 
travagant. If in ſuch caſes, as theſe, we are not able to demon- 
{trate, there may be no want of the greateſt evidence that the na- 
ture of things will admit of; but only an impoſſibility of our at- 
taining to a particular kind of evidence, which is not at all neceſ- 
| fary. For there may be heighths of probability, or degrees of, 
what is called, moral certainty, equally perſuaſive ſo as to remove 
all rational ground of doubt, and, juſtly, of equal influence in re- 
> Agulating the ſchemes and conduct of human life, as the ſtricteſt de- 
monſtrations of trath. And this, I apprehend, will fully appear 
from the particular inſtance now before us, when the following 
things are briefly ſtated, and conſidered. # 
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Fist, © That one cauſe, equal to the production and mainte- 
* nance of the preſent frame of things, is as much as is neceſſary to 
© be ſuppoſed, and, therefore, as much as ought to be ſuppoſed.” This 

we 
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we are ſure at; to this, therefore, we adhere ; and it is the ridicu- 
lous, and a kind of enthuſiaſtic, madneſs of ſcepticiſm, to perplex 
itſelf, and to be en curious _ any thing beyond this. 


SECONDLY, As diy are deen of one DE IT, whichs un- 
conteſtably prove his exiſtence, we may reaſonably infer from 
* hence, that if there was another, there would be convincing 
« proofs of his being likewiſe ; if more than to, further evidence 
of this additional plurality -e might, indeed, juſtly expect (as 
the knowledge of a would be equally uſeful with the knowledge 
of any ſingle one) that there ſhould be expreſs and undeniable 
traces of a multiplicity of Gods, if ſuch there actually were; and 
ſuch plain traces too, as would point out the preciſe number of theſe 
firſt efficient DE1T1ES—as clearly, as the exiſtence of one God is, 
in general, demonſtrated. Otherwiſe, the world could ſcarce be 
ſuppoſed to be the production of w1/e artificers, becauſe it muſt be 
groſsly defective. in one grand deſign of wiſdom, vi. the direct- 
© ing reaſonable creatures to the origin of things, to the true cauſes, 
© and authors, of their being. But nothing, [ze this, appears in 
the whole viſible conſtitution of nature : and; therefore, the mere 
ſuppoſition, of a plurality of Gops, mult be quite wild and ex- 


travagant. 


AGain, THIRDLY, If there be more firſt cauſes than one, they 
are either equal in perfections of nature, or unequal. If unequal, 
there muſt be ſome ſuperior in wiſdom and power to the et; 
which would quite ſuperſede the neceſſity, and all the uſes, of their 


exiſtence : or if, notwithſtanding, they are a/ allowed to have 


acted, there mult be a viſible diſparity, with reſpect to juſtneſs of 


deſign, and curioſity and ſkill of workmanſhip, in the ſeveral parts 


of the wonderful fabric of the univerſe. But of this there is not 
3 l 
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the leaſt diſcovery ; the whole being completely exquiſite and mar- 
REE »vellous, both in its contrivance and compoſition. And, on the 
"FE other hand, if the firſt effecting cauſes be imagined to be abſolute- 

28 ly equal, the ſcheme of po/y-theiſm will be altogether as abſurd 
and irrational; becauſe the ſuppoſition of one DEITY is fully ſuffi- 
2} FX cient, to account for all the appearances of nature, and the hoe 
1 adminiſtration of providence. _ 5 

« For one being neceſſarily exiſting, of immutable excellence, 
and poſſeſſed of infinite wiſdom, power, and goodneſs (which is 
© the univerſal idea of the ſupreme DEITY) is as capable of mak- 
ing the preſent, and all poſſible, worlds, and of governing the 
world to the utmoſt perfection of natural and moral govern- 
© ment, as Zwo, three, or a thouſand, ſuch beings can be ſuppoſed 
to be.” Infinite wiſdom and power, which are ſuppoſed to re- 
ſide in the one creator and monarch of the univerſe, cannot be in- 
creaſed, nor, conſequently, can the effects of them be rendered, in 
the leaſt, more complete and admirable: and this demonſtrates, 
beyond all contradiction, that there can be 20 pofſible ground, on 
which to imagine, that there is more than one. And whatever there 
is no ground in reaſon to ſuppoſe, nor any medium in nature to prove 
(if it ought not to be ranked among things abſolutely impoſſible) it 
muſt, however, be madneſs to aſſert. For how can any man con- 
tend for, or even introduce, that as a point of controverſy which 
he neither has nor can have any foundation for eſpouſing, nor the 
leaſt plaujible colour of reaſon to ſupport ? All nature is againſt 
him, as well as the abſtract reaſon of the thing itſelf, becauſe 
there 1s nothing to be ſeen, in the external world, but unity of de- 
ſign, and harmony of operation. So that this attribute of the 
Drrry muſt, of neceflity, reſt upon a ſteady and immutable 
baſis, becauſe all the appearances of nature are for it, and there is 
no pojjio:lity of framing a rational objection againſt it. | 
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SUPPER me however, before I diſmiſs the conſideration of this 
attribute of unity, as eſſentially belonging to the ſupreme Being, to 
make a ſhort remark, or two, upon the Manichean opinion, —viz. 
< that there are #40 infinite, eternal, independent principles, equal 
in {kill and power; the one an abſolutely good, the other a ma- 
lignant and evil principle; who are the diſtinct, and oppoſite, 
authors of the good and evil, that appear in the univerſe” As to 


this I would obſerve, 


| FirsT, That it may be rightly eſtimated as a ſcheme of atheiſm ; 


becauſe if © there be not a /ing/e, uniform, invariable plan and order, 


maintained in the diſpoſition and government, eſpecially, of the 


moral world, it muſt amount to the ſame upon the whole, in its 


religious and practical conſequences, as the utter non-exiſtence of 
DzrTyY. . | 


SECONDLY, That if the origin of evil can be reaſonably and 
© clearly accounted for, upon admitting but one principle of na- 
ture, ſupremely good (as will, hereafter, be ſhewn in its proper 
place) the Manichee can have no fofible foundation, in the nature 
and truth of things, for ſetting up his evi DEIT Y; becauſe, upon 
this ſtate of the caſe, it is altogether unneceſlary, and, of courſe, a 
mere preſumptuous and arbitrary fancy. 


AND, T HIRDLY, The conſequence of allowing two repugnant 


principles, equal in contrivance and operation, muſt be this una- 
_ voidably, that no ſingle exiſtence, that neither good nor evil, could 


ba produced but by mutual conſent; becauſe the force oppoſing, 
every ſuch effect, muſt be always adequate to the power produc- 


ing, and muſt therefore, of neceſſity, fruſtrate the event. And 


no 


3 
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no agreement could, doubtleſs, be formed between beings of ſuch 
contrary diſpoſitions, and fo irreconcileably averſe to each other, 
but upon this ſingle preliminary ground, viz. that the freportions 
of good and evil, throughout the whole univerſe, ſhould be for 
ever, and exactly, equal, But there is no mark at all of ſuch an 
abſolute equality, ſo far as the world is ſubject to our obſervation ;” 
on the contrary, every-where, the good, or the evil, viſibly prepon- 
derates. Ft | 


I SHALL only add, © that equal mixtures, and degrees, of good 
and evil are, upon the whole, neither good, nor evil; and there- 
fore it is ſcarce conceivable, how, upon this baſis (which yet is 
the only one) #400 beings, ſtrongly concerned for the ſuperior pre- 
valence of one of theſe above the other, ſhould ever agree. We 
have the utmoſt reaſon, therefore, notwithſtanding all the objec- 
tions that have hitherto appeared, to acquieſce firmly, and with- 
out the leaſt heſitation, in this great and important article of natu- 


ral religion the unity of Gop. 


Noz is it an important branch of natural truth only, but, like- 
wiſe, a fundamental principle of revealed religion. And therefore 
Moſes, the great Fewiſi prophet, has, in expreſs words, made it 
the baſis of his whole ſcheme ; and inculcated it, upon the Jews, 
as a principle that ought always to be ſteadily adhered to: Hear, 
O Ifrael (i. e. attend to this chiefly, and keep it always ſtrongly 
impreſſed upon the mind, that) the LoRD thy Gop is one Lord *. 


The whole ſtrain of revelation is to the ſame general purpoſe— 


That, the Lokp is the true Gop, and Gop alone op in heaven 

above, and upon the earth beneath; and that there is none elſe 4— 

That God is one, i. e. one infinite intelligent ſpirit, or one perſon— 
Deut. vi. 4. I Jer. x. 10. Plalm Ixxxvi. 16. + Deut. Is. 39. 
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the fame, who is ſtiled, by CnRIST, 2e only true Gon F< 
the one God, the father, of whom are all things . Thus, does 
the doctrine of revelation perfectly coincide with the uncorrupted 
ſentiment, and clear voice, of nature. And to this there can be 
but one, ſeeming, objection made, viz. that other beings beſides 
© the eternal and immutable DRI Tv, angels, magiſtrates, &c. are, 
in the ſcriptures both of the old and new teſtament, diſtinguiſhed 
© by the title and character of Gods : and how then, it will be 
© aſked, can it be conſiſtently made a principle of revealed religion, 
© that there is but ove GOD? To which it will be needleſs, for me, 
to give any other than this ſhort anſwer—that the phraſes the one, 
or the only, Gop have exactly the ſame preciſe meaning, in all the 
above-mentioned paſſages, as the chief or ſupreme Gop. And this 
may be illuſtrated, beyond all reaſonable exception, by other paral- 
tel texts. For as, when it is ſaid that Gop only is holy (though an- 


gels alſo are denominated H t) the ſenſe is, that he alone is abſe- 


lutely and unchangeably holy; as it is affirmed, that Gop is the only 
potentate ||, becauſe he is the o,, independent and ſupreme po- 
tentate ; that beides him there is no Saviour & (though that title 
be attributed to others likewiſe) becauſe they are but /ubordinate 
faviours ; and that there is none good but one, that is, Gop ++, 
though we read both of good men, and good ſpirits of a higher or- 
der: In exactly the fame way, and idiom, of ſpeech, is he de- 
clared to be the on/y Gop, becauſe he alone is the moſt high and 
neceſſarily-exiſting Gop; and all others are ſubje to him, and de- 
fend upon him both for their being, and authority. 


AND now this great point being firmly ſettled, both on the prin- 
ciples of nature and revelation, we learn from it, 


* Joh. xvil. 3. + 1 Cor. viii. 6. 1 Revelat. xv. 4. 


| Ii Tim. vi. 15. 
$ Hol. xiii. 4. #+ Matth. xix. 17. | 


FIRST, 


nnn 
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FIRST, That there is, and can be, but one ſupreme object of 
religious worſhip. For the unity of Gop as neceſſarily infers his 
being the only object of our higheſt reverence, love, and adora- 
tion, as his infinite excellencies, and the relation he ſtands in to us, 
infer an obligation of worſhipping him af all. And it mult be as 
contrary to the reaſon of things, to acknowledge any, be/ides him, 
as infinitely perfect, the author of being and happineſs, upon 
whom the whole creation depends ; as it is to affirm, that there 


is no firſt cauſe, no ſupreme governor of the univerſe, or entirely 
to neglect the worſhip of the DzITY. | 


Upon exactly the fame foundation, in nature, we learn further, 
that there zs, and can be, but one original ſource, from whence all 
our comfort muſt flow, and in whom our hope and confidence 
muſt ultimately center; but one fountain of mercy ; one ſupreme 
lawgiver, governor, and judge ; one ſovereign arbiter, and univer- 
_ fal diſpenſer, of happineſs or miſery. : 


AGAIN, we may juſtly conclude, from the unity of Gop, that 
there 7s, and can be, but one ultimate end purſued, from the be- 
ginning to the conſummation of all things, throughout the ſeve- 
ral periods of time, and to all eternity ; and, conſequently, we 
may reaſonably expect to find always, and in every part of the 
univerſe (what we actually fee to be the caſe at preſent) unity and 
correſpondence of deſign, and harmonious operation. Whatever, 
upon examining ſubordinate final cauſes, we ſee to be the common 
pornt in which they all centre, we may fairly fix upon, as the 


chief, and grand, end of divine creation, and providence, upon 
the whole, 


AND, 
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AND, in the LAsT place, the inference is equally natural that 
there is one, and but one, univerſal and immutable: recommenda- 
tion of all intelligent beings, according to their different circum- 
ſtances, to the protection, and favourable regard, of the — — 0 
adminiſtration and government of the univerſe. - = 


I 8HALL only add, for the concluſion of this head, that though 
the two laſt of theſe inferences, relating to one end of government, ; 
and one recommendation to mercy upon the whole, are juſtly de- 

: duced from the unity of Gop ; yet they are, in my opinion, nei: 
ther 7qgether, nor apart, a clear and poſitive argument for the at- 
tribute of unity; for upon the ſuppoſition, that there were tuo or 
three co-equal Deities, poſſeſſed of exactly the ſame degrees of na 
tural and moral perfection, the ultimate deſign purſued would be 
the ſame, and the general ground of favour the fame ; becauſe in- 
finite wiſdom and infinite goodneſs could no more contradict them- 1 
ſelves, in diſtinct Deities, than they could in the ſelf-ſame ſingle, Wh 
individual, nature; the thing itſelf being an abſolute and eternal 
contradiction. I have, therefore, choſen to introduce theſe things, 
rather as concluſions, than as proofs : and, in this light, they are ab 
ſolutely unexceptionable. But, if in thus departing from the more 
uſual method of treating the ſubject, I ſhall be thought to be mi. 
taken, I humbly ſubmit myſelf to the correction of the candid 
reader. 


Ap now, having finiſhed all that I intend to offer, concerning j | 
the unity ; I proceed to treat, briefly, of the ſirituality, of Gop. 1 
Axp the FIRST thing that preſents itſelf to be conſidered, in an 


argument upon this eſſential attribute of the divine nature, Ro 1 
what 


\ 8 = 
. 
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© what it really means; or what is the general idea, which we form, 
of the ſpiritual, or, as I would rather chooſe to expreſs it, the in- 
corporeal or immaterial nature of Gop, This idea, it muſt be al- 
© lowed, is chiefly negative: and the main amount of it is (upon 
+4 which account I have preferred the negative terms), that he is not 
4 1 that he is not what we call matter; but of an order or ſpe- 
cies of being eſſentially diſtinct from theſe. And as we have no 
3 1 notion at all of matter, but from its known and experienced pre- 

| | 4 perties, to deny, that Gop has the univerſal and inſeparable atr:- 
; 91  butes of material being, is to affirm, that he is a pirit; and is all, 
5 4 that, in this limited ſtate of intelligence and comprehenſive power 
i 5 (in which the intimate and peculiar compoſition of a/l ſubſtances, 
without exception, is unknown to us) we can pretend to demon- 
7.4 ſtrate, or be required to demonſtrate, 


1 1 diltinct and ee nature, and 3 the proof of nothing 
real; becauſe every one muſt allow that it may be poſſible to de- 
monſtrate, even to the higheſt degree of certainty, that what im- 

pPlüies in it imper fection, variety, and limited being, ſhould not, and 
cannot without the greateſt abſurdity, be aſcribed to the original 

eternal cauſe and author of nature, without being able, completely, 
to deſcribe the ſublime and tranſcendent manner in which he exiſts 
= 25 —and, that the proving the immaterial nature of the DEI T will 
"32 anſwer all the purpoſes, with reſpect to natural religion, that the 
XX moſt accurate knowledge of his internal hidden eſſence (if a finite 
T7 underſtanding were Ow of  comprenending an infinite) could 
Päoſſibly do, 
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Tux only idea then, that we can form of a ſpiritual nature, be- 1 

ing this, that it is eſſentially oppoſite to the groſs properties, which 1 
denominate matter, or corporeal ſubſtance, our deſcription of it ” 
muſt neceſſarily be—* that it is not what is tangible, i.e. what 
may be felt, or diſcerned by the touch; that it is not divifible into 4 . 
parts, nor, conſequently, liable to a total diſſolution ; that it is i "8 
not ſubject to any of the external human ſenſes, and, therefore, 4 "HH 
neceſſarily inviſible ; that it is penetrable, or, in other words, 
that matter may co-exiſt with it, in the ſelf- ſame dimenſions of 
ſpace ; that it is not paſſive, and what produces its effects by nece/- = 
« ſity, but a living, intelligent, and ave principle.” This, to the mM 

firſt perceptions and apprehenſions of men, can, in general, have LL 
nothing abſurd or incredible in it: but impaſſive and voluntary = 
muſt, in itſelf, be as eaſy to be conceived, as mechanical and paſſive Wo 

nature; inviſible, as viſible ; penetrable, as impenetrable ; things i in- = 
diſcernible by ſenſe, as thoſe which are diſcernible, Even, in the b : 

material world, there are innumerable things imperceptible, by the 1 
preſent ſtructure of the ſenſitive faculties of human nature; and | 8 95 
this may juſtly lead us to conclude, that there are other things too 

refined, for the obſervation and ſcrutiny of any poſſible material L 1 

ſenſes. And as for pure intelligence, diveſted abſolutely of all cor. 

« poreal mixture, it is altogether as intelligible, in the abſtract na- 
ture of things, as © corporeal eſſence, without any conjunction or = 

ſuperintendency of intellect. Active nature, again, muſt be as E 

poſſible as merely paſſive, unleſs it can be ſhewn, that action is in "4 = i 

© itſelf a contradiction; which it would be ridiculous to aſſert, and 
the very idea of non- action ſuppoſes it is not. 


* A * * 


A 


>». 
* 


How, therefore, the atbeiſt could ever urge the impoſſibility of 
incorporeal exiſtence, againſt the ſpirituality, and, as ſome have 
done, 
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done, againſt the very being of a Gov, is abſolutely unaccount- 
able. For the very attempt to prove, immaterial ſubſtance to be 
an impoſlibility, argues groſs vanity ; and that we imagine our- 
ſelves not only to have a jult exact diſcernment of the actual na- 
tures, but of all the poſſibilities, of things. And, beſides, the 
notion of incorporeal ſubſtance can never be proved to be a con- 
tradiction, unleſs we could certainly demonſtrate, that * the uni- 
verſal idea of ſubſtance implied in it matter, or corporeal ſub- 
« ſtance; which, to aſſert without proof (and the athe:/# himſelf 
knows that he can here produce no proof ) is taking the very 
thing, in controverſy, for granted. But, in truth, the notion of 
an incorporeal ſubſtance (as was hinted before) is altogether as 
comprehenſible as that of a material. We know nothing of mat- 
ter, but its properties—that * it is extended, diviſible, paſſive, &c.' 
And we know as much of /irit that it has perception, judg- 
ment, volition, memory, and other attributes peculiar to itſelf, or 
to a particular order and ſpecies of beings. When, therefore, we 
are acquainted with the diſtinct characters of each, and with no- 
thing more, and ſee as much of the operations of one, as of the 
other; to aſſert, that one of theſe ſubj ects, equally probable with 
reſpect to our underſtandings, may exiſt, but that the other is in 


nature impoſſible, muſt tend to confound all truth, and all the 
evidences of truth. | 


Tris b the ſtupid and inconſiſtent folly of atheiſin. But the 
believer in an immaterial Derry might as well ſuppoſe, as thought 
and intelligence are. not univerſally connected with material being, 
that there is not an univerſe externally, but only an ideal univerſe, 
ſubſiſting, and that all nature is ſpirit and intelligence; as the 


other can poſlibly conceive it to be all matter. I ſhall however 


n HH , 
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offer, very briefly, what I apprehend to be the cleareſt and ee - 
| | — _ the — of the ſelf-exiftent DEITY. _ Tn 


AND, FIRST, [prdfamiag for the preſent, and taking for 3 
that the eſſence of Gop is immenſe, or, that it fills all ſpace (as 
will, I hope, be plainly proved in the concluding part of this 
chapter) his materiality is abſolutely impoſſible; becatiſe 70 ma- 
terial ſubſtances cannot exift together, in the ſelf- ſame individual 7 
parts of ſpace: this is an allowed principle, and proved by incon -k 
teſtable demonſtration. And, therefore, if Gop was a material = 
ſubſtance, there could no matter exiſt beſides himſelf ; the very = 
idea of material creation, contrary to what has been already ſhewn, 
would be abſurd ; and we ourſelves, with reſpect to our corporeal 
frame, muſt bo eſſential parts (if we may aſeribe parts to a being 
9 indiviſible) of Gop. And as we, and all the other material parts 
a of the univerſe which are expoſed to our obſervation, or any way 
fubject to our knowledge, are mutable, entirely mutable, the De IT v 
himſelf, maſt likewiſe be capable of an entire new change, an en- 
tire diſſolution ; which has been ſhewn to be utterly, repugnant to 
the idea of a firſt canſe, in which unchangeable and efernal =_ 
is of neceſſity involved. 
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SECONDLY, If Gop was a material being immenſely extended 
( ſtill anticipating the proof a little, and taking the divine immen- 
| ſity for granted) if Gop, I ſay, was a material being, there could I 1 
| be no poſſible vacuum, or void, in any part of ſpace ; nor, of con- — 
i fequence, any ſuch thing as motion; in direct contradiction to 
ſenſe, and univerſal experience. e 8 


THiRDLY, The intelligence of Gop has, in general, been ſuffi- 
ciently proved from his being the cauſe, the original voluntary ms 
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cauſe, of all other beings. But intelligence is not efjential to mat- 


ter: it is, no where, a diſcernible property of matter; it cannot be 


deduced, from any of the known properties of matter. It cannot 


even be ſhewn. to be poſſible, that it ſhould inhere in matter, as its 
proper ground, or ſubject; and therefore it ought, upon the higheſt 
probabilities, to be aſſigned to @ ſubſtance of a quite different na- 
ture. For if matter be not univerſally intelligent (as it is downright 


ſottiſhneſs to ſuppoſe it is) intelligence muſt ariſe from particular 


motions, and configurations of matter. But figure and motion, in 


all poſſible varieties, are ſtill but figure and motion, and have no con- 
nection with, no reſemblance of, mental ideas, and inward reflec- 
tion. Theſe laſt, therefore, are naturally and juſtly appropriated 
to ſubſtances incorporeal; and, conſequently, the DEI x, the 


fountain and firſt ſource of intelligence, muſt be moſt refined and 
perfect ſpirit. And, finally, matter, as is univerſally acknowledged, 
is entirely paſſive, and, as far as appears to us, incapable of ſe/f-d:- 
reckion, and of a voluntary determination: it, therefore, falls vaſtly 
beneath the excellency of the human mind, and infinitely beneath 
the idea of that ſelfrexiſtent being, who fixed, and preſerves in moſt 
admirable order, the univerſal courſe of things; and for whoſe 
pleaſure, as the reſult of his ſupreme deſigning wiſdom, and vslun- 
ary goodneſs, and not from uncontroulable neceſſity, they are; and 
were created. | 8 = 


LET us now ſee, what revelation teaches, with reſpe& to this 


attribute of the Dz1Ty, this plain principle of natural religion. 


And here we find in general, that the idea, which it gives us of 


ſpirit, is juſt as I have ſtated it from reaſon, for the moſt part ne- 


gative. Thus CHRIST himſelf inſtructed his diſciples, after his 
reſurrection, in the following paſſage Bebo d my hand, and my 


feet, that it is T'myſelf; handle me, and jee : for a ſpirit bath not 


HK | fleſh 
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fleſh and bones, as ye ſee me have x. And the particular characters, 
and deſcriptions, of Gop's ſpirituality, are laid down in much the 
ſame way, vi2. that he is invi/ible ꝙ, one whom no man hath ſeen, 
nor can ſee |.: neither hath any man heard bis voice at any time, 
nor ſeen his ſhape ||—and that, not being compounded of any mate- 
rial diſſoluble parts, he is of conſequence immortal ; and, upon the 
account of the peculiar and ineffable tranſcendency of his fpiritual 


nature, and its neceſſary immutable exiſtence, it is further ſaid of 
him, that he only hath immortality +. 


IT will be quite unneceſſary for me to add any thing more, in 
this place, beſides this one obſervation, that as Gop, in the doc- 
trine of revelation, is in expreſs terms declared to be a ſpirit, it is 


impoſlible for any, beſides the moſt prejudiced or the moſt incon- 


fiderate readers, to imagine, that when bodily parts and paſſions 
are ſeemingly aſcribed to him; when, in the lofty and poetical ſtile 
of the Jewiſh prophets, he is repreſented as having eyes, ears, 
hands, and the like; as fitting upon the circle of the earth, and 
riding upon. the wings of the wind ;. or as loving, hating, being 
angry, repenting, with other expreſſions of the. ſame import—that 
any of theſe paſſages are to be underſtood in the groſs literal ſenſe, 
or as attributing to him any of the inſtincts, affections, and. ſenſa- 
tions of animal nature. But it is, on the contrary, moſt evident 
to the common ſenſe of mankind, that theſe figurative phraſes were 
only uſed to denote, in the ſtrongeſt manner, his ſupreme power 
© and dominion, his majeſty and greatneſs, his command over 
© univerſal nature, his omniſcience, and cloſe. inſpection into the 
characters and actions of men; and his being always determined, 


by unalterable maxims of wiſdom, and even of goodneſs itſelf, 


ta reward the righteous, and puniſh the incorrigibly wicked; 


®* Lake xiv. 39. 4 1 Tim. i. 17. m 1 Tim. vi. 16. ] John v. 37, 
{ 1 Tim. i. 17. + x Tim. vi. 16. | 


* and, 
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e and, finally, to vary the courſe of his proceedings, as the moral 
© ſtate of the world alters, as if he really repented of the evil, which 
© he threatned to inflict on a corrupt and degenerate people. All 
"ZE this is highly worthy of Gop, and neceſſarily ſprings from hrs un- 
- 9 4 changeable perfection, though, to make the deeper impreſſion up- 
fon the minds of men, theſe abſtracted and ſublime ideas are con- 
veyed, by images that are more familiar to them, and better accom- 
mo dated to the feelings and conceptions of the vulgar: For whom, 
as being generally the moſt debaſed, the moſt bewildered and loft 
in error, divine revelation was principally intended. Not to 
have ſaid thus much upon this ſubject might, perhaps, have been 
thought a defect; to offer more would be trifling with the under 
ſtanding, and e of the reader. 


I THEREFORE 5 to a more Auger: inquiry, ind that is, 
what religious uſes may be made of this attribute, the divine Jp! i 
tuality. And 5 are, ny. theſe two. 


FirsT, That if Gop be a Piri, it muſt be a contradiction to 

his very nature, to attempt to deſcribe him by any material and 

_ wifible fimilitude. If the degrading the Moſt High be unfit in it- 
ſelf, at all times and in all ſuppoſeable circumſtances, this abuſe 
a mult be abſolutely, and eternally, immoral. It is a heinous indignity 
oʒdffered to him, who is a pure and infinite ſpirit, as well as to the 
— boundleſs wiſdom, the omnipotence, the immenſity, of the di- 
vine nature, to pretend to repreſent it, by what neceſſarily includes, 
= in the very idea of it, ina&ivity, groſs paſſion, imperfection, and 
== /mited exiſtence. It tends to eraſe, from the minds of the bulk 
1 Lf . of mankind, all rational veneration of Gop; and to inſpi pire ſuch 
1 . low and carnal apprehenſions concerning kim, as muſt naturally 
7 N 4 terminate either in profaneneſs, or ſuperſtition, How much more 


3 certainly, 


r 
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certainly, then, will this effect follow, from worſhipping the great 


God, who is a ſublime and incomprehenſible ſpirit, by images, as 
containing ſymbolical repreſentations of any of his perfections? 


Bur, s$ECoNDLY, The true and natural inference, to be drawn 


from this attribute, is thus pointed out to us by our bleſſed Sa- 
viour : God is a ſpirit, and they, that worſhip bim, muſt worſhip 


him # ſpirit and in truth x. We may eaſily judge of the juſt- 


neſs of this remark, from what we know, and experience, among 


ourſelves. The more any man is advanced in reaſon, the more 


he diſregards outward ſhow and oſtentation. Angelica! natures 
may, therefore, be ſuppoſed to be {till more averſe to it; and 


Gop, the moſt perfect intelligence, to be abſolutely incapable of 
being, in the leaſt and moſt remote degree, impreſſed by it. He 
* mult therefore be worſhipped with the under landing, in oppo- 


* ſition to fancy and enthuſiaſm ; with devotion of mind, in oppo- 


* ſition to mere bodily ſervice ; with ſubſtantial and. ſolid prety, in 
« oppoſition to ceremonzous affectation, and the mere decorum and 


order of an external ritual; and with ſincerity of heart, without 


any mixtures of art, and diſimulalion. This, his being a ſimple 


unmixed intelligence neceſſarily demands from us, and, of conſe- 


quence, that we place the ſum of religion, not in ſpeculations and 
outward obſervances, but in purity of ſoul, and inviolable virtue 
and morality of life. This is, and will be to all eternity, the true 


religion, and the only acceptable worſhip of the DEIT Y]; and 
was, indeed, the principal thing required, even under the Yew:fþ 


diſpenſation, which, for wiſe reaſons, abounded, and was to a great 
degree burdened, with ceremonies. And, by making it an infe- 
rence from the piritual nature of Gop, Chriſt himſelf has plainly 
intimated, that it could oy be concluded from his ſpirituality. 


John iv. 24. 


For 


5 1 * 3 


and demonſtrable to all mankind, whom it is the buſineſs of reli- 
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For the whole of ſuperſtition, in its worſt extremes, has ſprang 
from mens ſubſtituting an animal, in the ſtead of a ſpiritual 
© DxITY ; a God of inſtinf and paſſion, in the place of one, of 
© abſolute and infinite wiſdom.” 


I $HALL only obſerve farther, that though our idea of a ſpirit 
be not entirely negative, but includes, in it, the pgitive qualities 
of intelligence and activity, yet theſe, in ſtrict propriety, can only 
be mentioned, in general, here; and the conſideration of them, 
in the degree in which Gop poſſeſſes them, falls under the heads 
of his knowledge and power ; to which, therefore, I chuſe to re- 
fer it. | | 155 


As for the ammnipreſence, and the immenſity, of Gor, though 
they have been generally confounded, and blended together, as 
the ſelf-ſame ſubject, they are really, in nature, diſtindt. Omni- 
preſence only denotes the real preſence of the DI v, with al/ 
things actually exiſting + Immenſity denotes, that he exiſts in all 
the extramundane ſpaces, beyond the utmoſt orbit of the univerſe ; 
which ſpaces, filled by nothing but the exz/tence of mere DEI v, 


are ſuppoſed to be infinite. So that omnipreſence is a cenfined, 


immenſity a boundleſ; and unlimitable ſubject. Religion, however, 


is almoſt wholely confined to the conſideration of the omnipreſence 


of Gor, and has but very little to do with the abſtract idea of 
immenſe exiſtence, and for this obvious reaſon; becauſe if it be 
once admitted, that he is. akvays, and intimately, freſent with every 
part of the real univerſe of beings, his being infinitely expanded, 
beyond the utmoſt bounds. of all worlds, may be a real truth, but 
can ſcarce be deemed a neceſſary practical truth. The 55 muſt 


be aſſented to, as the baſis of univerſal religion; it is more obvious 


gion 
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gion to perſuade and influence ; the other is of a more abſtruſe 


nature, and therefore not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, eſſential: and that for 
this additional reaſon, becauſe a preſiding and active providence is 


ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, over a// things that are, by the above-men- 
tioned notion of omnipreſence alone, and, conſequently, the moſt 
fubſtantial motives, to offices of virtue and piety, retain their ut- 
moſt force and energy. I ſhall, therefore, firſt ſet myſelf to prove 
the omnipreſence of Go, and, from thence, endeavour to riſe to the 
proofs of his immenſity : which will enlarge our ideas, and, by 
augmenting the dignity and majeſty of Gop in their inward con- 


ceptions, enforce the reverence and duty of his creatures, and ſub- 
Jets, 


Tua Gop created this globe, and all other worlds, is a prin- 
ciple admitted in the preſent argument: : or if it was not, it has been 


already demonſtrated, in the proofs given of an eternal Firſt Cauſe 


of all limited and dependent beings. And, from hence, it neceſſarily 
follows, that he muſt exiſt everj- where, where any part of his own 
creation exiſts, at leaſt, as to the influences of his knowledge, wiſ- 
dom, and activity; and, indeed, how he ſhould either know, or af, 
where he is not ſubſtantially preſent, is, I think, impoſſible to be 
conceived. His eſſential being, therefore, if it was once co-exiſtent 
with the univerſe (as this argument ſeems undeniably to prove) 
muſt continue immutably ſo: and there can need no other evidence 
of the paſt, and preſent, and future, and eternal omnipreſence of 
the DE ITV. We may however add, that the principle of gravita- 


tion, which is a law that obtains in all matter, and what unites and 


holds together the vaſt fabric of the material world, as it cannot be 
- accounted for from any mechanical powers known in nature, and 
ſuppoſes therefore an aFive power, not affecting merely the ſur- 

faces, but Penetratin g to the very center of material beings, and 
| diffuſed 
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diffuſed throughout the whole item; this wonderful principle, I 
fay, affords not only the cleareſt evidence of the attribute of Gop, 
which we are now conſidering, but alſo, a ſtrong preſumption of 
his immediate interpoſition, and influence, in ſupporting the frame 
and order of the material world, in every part, and inſtant, of its 
duration. 


From diſcourſing of the ommipreſence, I proceed to conſider the 
immenſity, of Gov : which implies in it, in general (as I have be- 
fore obſerved)—that there are no bounds to his eſſence and acti- 
vity, as there mult be, for ever, to the utmoſt poſſible ſcope of the 
creation; or, that they are not circumſcribed within the limits of 
nature produced, or that ever will be produced, but extend to an 
abſolute infinity. 


Or this immenſe being of the DRIr , we may form ſome im- 
perfect idea thus—Let us imagine the actual ſyſtem of nature to be 
ever ſo large, and of ever ſuch vaſt dimenſions, we mult ſtill have 
an idea of void ſpaces, or of room left for the creation of more 
worlds. If we carry our thoughts ever ſo far, this idea will ſtill 
remain, Of conſequence, therefore, we have a natural notion, 


not to be eradicated from the human mind, of a power of creat- 


ing (if it were poſſible it ſhould be actually exerted) even to infinity 
itſelf; and, conſequently, of immenſity of being, in the eternal 
cauſe, or author, of all derived exiſtence. And the unavoidable 
conſequence of this is, that there can be no demonſtration againſt 
the immenſity of Gop. And this is a very important point gained, 
becauſe now it certainly appears, that if any demonſtrative proof 
can be produced, it mult lie entirely on that fide of the queſtion, 
which I have undertaken to defend ; or, elſe, if ſuch abſolutely 
deciſive proof cannot be expected, in a controverſy of this nature 


Vol. I. 1 (where 
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(where the thing itſelf, in debate, is ſo extremely remote from all 


human adequate conception) then the greateſt apparent probabili- 


ties muſt determine, and fix, our judgment. And to point out 
plainly what theſe are, and to which branch of the argument they 
are moſt properly aſſigned, I would only deſire, that the MY 
things may be impartially conſidered. 


FIRST, That the omnipreſence of the Ds1Ty being proved, the 
_ atheiſt himſelf can have no ground or foundation, upon which to 
raiſe an objection againſt his 7mmen/ity ; ſince the firſt, as to all the 
purpoſes of providence and moral government, is exactly and ef. 
fectually the ſame. All nature, and all poſſible conſequences of 
things actually exiſting, are equally included in the one, as in the 
other. And the idea of immenſity has ſeemed ſo connatural to eter- 
nal and ſelj-exiftent being, that even the materialiſts themſelves, 
and the pleaders for no Gop beſides the Wes have * 
been diſpoſed to 3 it. 


Bo T to proceed one ſtep further If the preſence of the DRIN v, 
and conſequently his ſſence, be neceſſarily confined to the actual 
frame and conſtitution of the world, it muſt then be impoſſible, 
and a contradiction to ſome common and certain principle of rea- 
ſon, that he ſhould create zew worlds. But this all mankind, up- 


on a ſuppoſition that Gop exiſts, as this argument allows, will im- 


mediately reject as wild and romantic; becauſe his power and wiſ- 


dom muſt always be adequate to his producing ſuch effects, as he has 


already produced. And, beſides, we cannot poſſibly aſſign (I think) 
the leaſt colour of reaſon, why the eſſence and operations of Gop 


ſhould be thus Vinited: or why he whoſe being 1s ſo vaſtly extend- MR 
ed, as to pervade the unmeaſurable parts of ſpace, in which the 


univerſal 
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univerſal creation actually ſabſiſts, may not alſo be infinitely dif- 
fuſed, and his being and preſence abſolutely illimitable. | 


BesIDES a very probable argument, highly and unanſwerably 


probable (though I will not take upon me to ſay, that it is, ſtrictly 


ſpeaking, demonſtrative) for the immenſity of Gop, may be de- 
duced from his neceſſary exiſtence, For neceſſary being, in every 
juſt and rational idea we can form of it, has no more relation to 
place, than it has to time. In our firſt conceptions of it, it extends 
equally to all ſpace, and to all duration. And reaſon ſeems greatly 
to corroborate this firſt common apprehenſion: for whatever does 
not neceſſarily exiſt in any one part of ſpace, we cannot eaſily con- 
ceive ſhould exiſt neceſſarily in any other. So that if the great and 
original Being does not fill a// ſpace, the very idea of neceſſary ex- 
iſtence (which has been already confirmed by the ſtrongeſt proofs) 
muſt be perplexed and confounded. And it is altogether as eaſy 
to imagine, that Gop ſhould exiſt in the infinite expanſions of 
ſpace, by all, unleſs by himſelſ, uninhabited, as that he ſhould have 
from eternity exiſted alone, in limited ſpaces, before any worlds 
were created. 


SHOULD it be ſaid, that if the Divine Being be infinitely diffuſed 
through all ſpace, there being no vacuum, he muſt be neceſſarily 
and eternally immoveable; and, conſequently, that he could not be 
the jir/t beginner of motion, as it is a property not inherent in him- 
1 ſelf : I anſwer, that as we argue, here, only from the properties 
of material beings, we cannot poſſibly infer from hence (as imma- 
| Perial are of directly oppoſite qualities) that an infinitely extended 
ſpirit excludes the poſſibility of its own motion, as would the infi- 
nite extenſion of matter, But if it did, an immoveable ſpirit might 
be the firſt ſource of derived and dependent motion, as eaſily, as an 
I 2 imma- 
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immaterial principle could produce a material one, or an under- 


ſtanding principle things quite uninteliigent, The latter has been 
already ſhewn to be fact, and, therefore, the former mult be, at 
leaſt, poſeble. 


I xxow now of no remaining objection, againſt either the omni 


preſence, or the immenſity, of Gop but this—that then he muſt be 


always preſent in the baſeſt ſcenes both of material defilement, and 
moral impurity. But this (though treated as an objection by ſome 
of the greateſt writers on this ſubject, that I have ever ſeen) I think 
ſo entirely below my notice, and the attention of any grave and 
ſober reader, that I ſhall only anſwer to it, what, I am ſurpriſed, 
has not been oftner thought of; viz. that it may exclude Gop's 
exiftence, and even the poſſibility of his exiſtence, unzverſally : be- 
cauſe there is no one determinate part of ſpace, in which the groſſeſt 
moral impurities, at leaſt, are not capable of being acted. So that 


this, if it concludes any thing at all, muſt conclude, contrary to 


the intention of the objector, againſt the being of a Gor; and, 
in all other lights, it is abſolutely, and moſt extremely, def; * 
It being therefore an exception, if rightly urged, to nothing, but 
what is a plain and ſtrong demonſtration, to let it drop, without a 


more ample diſplay of its abſurdity , 1s ſhowing it more favour, than 


it can in juſtice claim, 


WHAT might be offered further upon this ſubject, I reſerve for 
the concluſion of the next chapter Which treats 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, III. I 


Of the Omniſcience of GOD. 


E are now in courſe to conſider, and, as far as the narrow 

reach of human reaſon will allow, to illuſtrate the o- 
ſcience of God ; which is the firſt ſpring and eſſential fountain (in 
all, and in every fingle individual part, of the univerſe) of exiſtence, 
life, and ſpirit, of order, beauty, and uſe. Knowledge is the foun- 
dation of wiſdom, and w7/dom of all juſt and great deſign. An un- 
intelligent firſt cauſe even of inanimate being, it has been already 
ſhewn, can ſcarce be ſo far admitted in ſpeculation, as to be made 
the ground of a fictitious argument, or an argument on ſuppoſition 
only, with the leaſt appearance, or face, of probability. For ne- 
ceſſity, and chance, can account for nothing ; neither for the mi- 
nuteſt exiſtence, nor the moſt trivial event ; neither for the various 
regularity, nor the uniform and conſtant diverſity, in the conſti- 
tution and frame of nature. And an unintelligent cauſe of innu- 
merable di ſerent underſtandings, endowed with innumerable % 
ferent powers (as to degree at leaſt) of reflection and judgment, muſt 
be a ſtill more conſpicuous, and eminent, ſtrain of abſurdity ; as it 
is indeed, in terms, a contradiction. Upon this groſs ſuppoſition, 
the very idea of creation is abſurd, i. e. in other words, there 


could be neither cauſe, nor edt, but an univerſal eternal Cant and 
vacui ity of being, 


Or 
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Or if we could get over the impoſlibility, as to being in gene- 
ral, could there be the moſt admirable and unvaried harmony with- 
out wiſdom, or wiſdom without knowledge? Could there be juſtice, or M 
goodneſs, or any moral character, without intelligence? Could there 1 3 
be any mutual correſpondencies of things, or any equal proportion 
maintained upon the whole ? Could there be a providence exerciſed 
over the creation in general, or any government over mankind ? No! 
the material world muſt be dark, ſpiritleſs, and ſubject to infinite 

incomprehenſible irregularities ; and the moral without direction, 
or defence. The idea, therefore, of an omniſcient ſuperintendency 
and rule, if compared with that of 10 informing and preſiding in- 
tellect, or of a ſupreme force in nature of imperfect and limited 
comprehenſion, ſtands in exactly the ſame eſtimate, as light, to 
darkneſs, order, to confuſion, regular adminiſtration upon the 
whole, to wild unlimited anarchy throughout the utmoſt extent 
of human being ; and, as a diſcerning and diſcriminating juſtice, to 

an uncontroulable promiſcuous fate, perhaps of miſery, in which 
all may be equally involved. 


I MENT10N theſe things, not as progs of the ommiſcience of the 
Dir (though they are plain and ſtrong indications of an intelli- 
gent authority, and ſuperintending direction and government of the 
vaſt collective ſyſtem of inferior beings) but only to ſnew, to what 
a high degree, the attribute of infinite knowledge is defireable; 
that, for a man to be prejudiced againſt it, would be to oppoſe the i 3 
good of the creation, and, blindly, to act the part of a moſt cruel 
enemy againſt himſelf; and that he ought, therefore, to ſtrip him- 1 be 
ſelf bare of all prejudice, and attend to the reaſons of the caſe ſo- 
lemnly and impartially, both from ſelf-intereſt, and the more ab- 
ſtracted, and refined, motives of equity and honour, 


2 THE 
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Tas term infinite, being taken originally from duration and 


ſpace, to which it moſt ſtrictly belongs, and applied to attributes 


of mind, and moral characters, denotes no more, than abſolute ex- 
cellence in its kind, or the higheſt poſſible perfection. And thus, 
particularly, knowledge may be ſaid to be infinite, when * it has no 
© other bounds, than the natural poſſib:litres of things: or, in other 
words, when © it reaches to, perceives with a clear infallible cer- 
© tainty, and thoroughly comprehends, all ſubjects that are capable 
« of being known.” It neither implies, that © the objects of the 
divine intelligence, that have a real being, are, in number, infi- 
© nite ;” nor, even, that © the poſſioilities of being are infinite.” | 


Ts are vain curioſities, fruitleſs, and deſtitute of all ſolid 
advantages, if they could be diſtinctly fixed; but vaſtly beyond 
the utmoſt powers of human reaſon, and perhaps of any created 
underſtanding, how ſublime and expanded ſoever, to form an ad- 
equate idea of. Without lofing ourſelves, therefore, in darkneſs 
and confuſion, by attempting to penetrate into things unfathom- 
able, let us adhere to the definition already given, which deſcribes 
an attribute, or perfection, of the firſt ſupreme mind, which we 
can, in general, conceive may be; and which we may juſtly, with- 
out being charged either with folly, or raſh preſumption, under- 
take to prove ; becauſe it is, in all the terms of it, obvious, and fully 
intelligible. For no propofition can be clearer, where there are the 
loweſt capacities of reaſoning, than this that the great DIT v, 
the fountain of all intelligence, is intimately and completely ac- 
* quainted with whatever does, or can, exiſt; with whatever 7s, 
© or can be, true, with reſpe& to all beings, and all modes, or 
properties, of being.” If we reſt here, our underſtandings will 


90 along with us, and affiſt us in every ſtep: if we endeavour to 


launch 
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launch out farther into the ſubject, and to comprehend the man. 
ner of the divine omniſcience, ſo infinitely remote from the utmoſt 
ſtretch of our circumſcribed and ſcanty faculties, our own weak- 
neſs, and childiſh imaginations, will throw clouds and darkneſs all 


around us, and run us into endleſs mazes. 


Max indeed, from his own experience, and the operations of 
his own mental powers, can ſcarce riſe to the leaſt diſtinét and po- 
ſitive conception of the way, in which the infinite underſtanding 
of Gop diſcerns the moſt minute parts of nature, or perceives any 
ſingle event; and, mueh leſs, how it takes in, at once, the vaſt 
expanſe of the creation, and, at one view, infallibly comprehend 
all truth: becauſe as our knowledge is, itſelf, indiſtinct and par- 
tial, and, with reſpect to its compaſs, very narrow and confined 
(and, therefore, all the properties of it have imperfection neceſſa- 
rily attending them, inſcribed in legible characters, and compre- 
hended in their very nature) it can, of conſequence, furniſh no di- 
rect and juſt idea of a knowledge, which is abſolutely without de- 
fe ; which is conſummate, and of a ſingular tranſcendency ; and, 
by the omnipotent power of the Dz1TY himſelf, incommuni- 
cable to finite natures. And as mankind are not, in particular, 
thoroughly acquainted with the utmoſt poible ſcope of the 
capacities of the human nature, they can never hope to attain to 
ſuch heights of reaſon, as to be able, with tolerable exactneſs, to 
explain, and deſcribe, the infinite underſtanding of the divine. For, 
to ſum up the whole, their acquiſitions of knowledge are flow and 
laborious ; zhoſe of the DeiTy eaſy, quick, and inſtantaneous— 
their knowledge is, for the moſt part, probability, frequently, 
only conjecture, almoſt always, inadequate ; 51s is full, certain, 
and infallible—thejirs is ſuperficial ; his pierces into the hidden re- 
tired eſſences of things, and the original principles of their com- 


2 poſition 
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poſition—the7rs is chiefly formed by a train of conſequences, and 
a deduction of ſome things from others; his is immediate, and 
intuitive—eþeirs, in its higheſt pitch, is attended with ſuch impe- | 
diments and obſcurities, as are always ſufficient to check human 


vanity and pride; his is unclouded, and univerſal, light heir por- 


tion of knowledge, ſmall as it is, is improved, or diminiſhed, with 
age, opportunities for inquiry, and according to the degree of di- 


ligence, and application, in the examiner ; his was perfect from 


eternity, is inſeparable from his being, and muſt continue, im- 
mutably the ſame, for ever. 


By conſidering, therefore, what paſſes within ourſelves, we learn 
little more, than that the wonderful ways, of him who is perfect in 
knowledge, are by us inſcrutable; little more, than that we ought 
to worſhip and adore, and lay all our boaſted faculties of reaſon 
proſtrate before his omniſcience : acknowledging, that though hu- 
man intelligence be a ray and emanation from his original ſupreme 
intelligence, yet that our method of perceiving, and knowing, things 
ſcarce bears any reſemblance of his; that we muſt deny his Kno- 
ledge to be, in almoſt all reſpects, what the operations of human 
underſtanding are; and can then only entertain worthy and reſpect- 
able ſentiments, though not proportioned to the ſubject, when we 
remove the divine omniſcience, as far as poſſible, from every thing, 
which we feel in our own minds. 


"THERE is nothing, in our preſent powers of underſtanding, that 
can afford the moſt diſtant conception of Gop's clear and certain 
intelligence, but the diſtin and infallible perception, which we 
have, of our own ideas, and our intuitive knowledge of ſelf-evident 
truths. Theſe, as far as finite can poſſibly delineate, and ſha- 
dow out, infinite, may give us ſome kind of faint, and imperfect, 

Vor. I. K „„ 
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idea of the divine penetration into the cloſeſt receſſes of nature, 
and com prehending for ever, and at one view, all poſſible objects 7 1 
of knowledge. But what a mean and lame reſemblance is this= - 
of the univerſal clearneſs and infallibility of the Divine intellect, 
equally extended to all ſubjects, that, with reſpect to us, are ima- 
ginary, probable, demonſtrable, or ſelf-evident? What a more 
imperfect reſemblance does it ſtill yield—of his infinite knowledge, 
uniformly diffuſed throughout all exiſting nature; enlightening, _ 

and perceiving as diſtinctly as if they were actually preſent, re-. 
mote and dark futurities; and giving a kind of real being (as de- 
terminate in the divine idea, as if they had, indeed, a real being) 
to all pofible events | | 


HowEveR, not to diſcourage our rational and humble inquiries, _ 
I would now add, that we have the utmoſt reaſon to believe the 
attribute, of omniſcience, itſelf to be. eſſential to the De1Ty, as 
well as that of omnipotence, though the mode of both be incom- 
prehenſible. The hing, and not the manner of it, is what reaſon 
and religion oblige us to believe. Of the firſt we have an ideen, 
and, therefore, may juſtly aſſent. to it: of the latter we have vv 
conception, and, therefore, can poſſibly frame 0 propoſition con- 
cerning it, as a neceflary article or point of faith. Let us ſee, 
then, how the general doctrine, of God's omni/cience, may be 
made obvious and certain to human reaſon. 


IT has been already obſerved, that the firſt cauſe and fountain 
of being muſt be poſſeſſed of intelligence, both becauſe, an unn- 
telligent principle cannot, in the nature of things, be admitted as 
a cauſe ; and becauſe, thought and reflection are among the effec? 
produced. And we may argue farther, * that the voluntary cauſe 
* of the univerſe, now exiſting, muſt have ſuch a degree and e 
tent of e, as 1s proportionable to the univerſal ſyſtem and 

© chan 
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© chain of effects «a&Zually produced, and, hereafter, #6//ible to be 


produced, in conſequence of the original conſtitution.” As, 


therefore, the ſyſtem of a&fual creation is of vaſt compaſs, and 


"EE exquiſite beauty; of unblemiſhed order, and moſt admirable uſes ; 

and one tendency to good is preſerved, and maintained, through 
die whole ; the intelligence, enlivening and actuating the whole, 
muſt be allowed to be of indeterminable extent, becauſe the ut- 
= moſt limits of creation are unnown : and, in-what appears, hu- 
man reaſon is utterly unable to unravel the wonders of the moſt 


common, ſeemingly trifling, and deſpicable objects: it muſt ac- 
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knowledge the {kill and curious art, diſplayed in the minuteſt in- 


ſect to be admirable, and may, therefore, juſtly preſume the ſaga- 
city and contrivance, in the entire collection of beings, to be inf - 
nite. This argument, though it directly relates to the diſplays of 
God's wifdom, muſt be equally applicable to his knowledge, be- 
cauſe theſe 7209 differ no otherwiſe, than as the application of ſpe- 
culative principles differs from the principles themſelves; and 
« ww:ſdom, in the conſtruction and government of the world, can 
never appear, but where &now/edge, as the neceſſary foundation, 
© 18 equal to it. 


STILL it may be faid, that this only proves the Driry to be 
poſſeſſed of a worderful and incomprehenſible underſtanding, but is 
not an argument, that he is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ommiſcient. I an- 
ſwer, that, if what has been already ſuggeſted be not an abſolute 
demonſtration, it muſt, however, be allowed to be next to a de- 
monſtration ; becauſe that great Being, who has ſufficient kncw- 
ledge to create, and maintain conſtantly and uninterruptedly, the 


0 frame and order of the preſent univerſe, can ſcarce be denied ſuch 
1 degrees of intelligence, as are ſufficient to bring, into being, infi- 


nite other worlds. And if it be farther ſhewn, that he muſt com- 
K 2 prehend 
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prehend all the pat, all the preſent, and all poſſible futurities; then 


the idea and belief of his omniſcience, in the moſt proper and ca- 


pacious ſenſe of the word, muſt be proved beyond all reaſonable 


exception. This, therefore, I ſhall attempt briefly to illuſtrate ; 
but reſerving myſelf, chiefly, for the Divine preſcience, or know- 
ledge of future events ; becauſe, all the other branches, of the 
argument, coincide ſo generally with the ſenſe of mankind, and 
are, in their own nature, of ſuch obvious certainty, that they re- 
quire no laboured, or copious, diſcuſſion. 


AND, FIRST, As to the preſent actual ſlate of things, it can 
hardly be doubted, but that is is moſt completely, moſt minute- 
ly, and circumſtantially ſubject to the Divine and infallible knowe- 
ledge. For Go is the creator of all; and therefore muſt be tho- 
roughly acquainted with the boundaries, with the determinate ex- 
tent and force, of the powers, which he himſelf produced, and 
with all their poib/e methods of operation; and being intimately 
near to, and eſſentially preſent with, all created nature, it is im- 
poſhble, that any thing, which 7s, ſhould, in any ſucceſſive mo- 
ment of duration, be concealed from him, who is perfect life, and 
pure, uninterrupted, unſuſpended intellect. The operations of the 
human mind, and, conſequently, all its thoughts and purpoſes, 
muſt be as plainly expoſed to his view, as the Jecis, and internal 
compounding principles, of material ſubſtances. His eternal omni- 
preſent ſpirit pervades both every-where ; and therefore muſt be 
preſent to all exerciſes of thought, as well as to all motions and 
operations of matter. 


Asa, SECONDLY, As to the paſt, there can be no difficulty 
of acknowledging the Divine omniſcience : becauſe we find for- 
getfulneſs, in men, to be more owing to an indolent habit, or to 

bs ſome 
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ſome accidental diſorders in the animal frame; than to the want of 
an innate proportionable force, in the mind, to recollect itſelf, and 
the memory of paſt tranſactions. An underſtanding, therefore, never 
"EE dormant, never crampt and confined, never varying from itſelf, 

9 : 4 always attentive to the univerſal ſituation and circumſtance of 
being, from the beginning to the conſummation of things, and 
having a capacity, infinitely more than adequate, to the compre- 
henſion of all limited effects, cannot be ſuppoſed, without the moſt 
3 palpable abſurdity, to be ignorant of the paſt, any more than of 
the preſent ; but muſt eternally perceive and diſcern both, with the 
ſame infallible exactneſs. 


AND as Gop knows, determinately and fully, all that has been, 
and all that zs, he muſt, alſo, diſtinctly comprehend all the po/ib:- 
lities of things; becauſe, in order to this, nothing more is neceſ- 
fary, than the being thoroughly acquainted with his own being, 
© and the extent of his own power, And as we ourſelves, dull 
and ſhort-fighted as we are, can in a general way define, and fix, 
the limits of human activity, to deny, to the firſt and ſupreme in- 
telligence, the perfect knowledge of himſelf, and of the entire 
ſcope of his eſſential operations, muſt be as abſurd to reaſon as it 18 
impious and irreverent to the DEIT v. 
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= THERE now, then, only remains to be confidered—Gov's know- 
_- ledge of futurities. And of his infallible forefight of the neceſ-, 
"RE l/ery effects of neceſſary cauſes, there can be no reaſonable ground 
XZ to doubt in general not only, becauſe theſe are ſure and inevitable 
conſequences ; but as the efe&s, neceſſarily produced, are as much 
c his intended frame and conſtitution of nature, as the cauſes neceſ- 
* farily producing. I fay, there can be no reaſon to doubt of this 
in general; becauſe there may poſſibly happen, and, upon the ſup- 
Ly . poſition 
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poſition of contingencies, there muſt and will happen, ſome e- 
empt and peculiar caſes. For, whenever, natural and mechanical 
« cauſes are voluntarily, and freely, directed by man, or any other 
« ſubordinate agent, the mechanical, and in themſelves neceſſar), 
< effetts of ſuch cauſes can no gtherwiſe be known, than as the 
voluntary, and free, determinations of men may, alſo, be known.” 
This diſtinction, the writers upon this ſubject have, as far as I 
remember, ſeldom made, but have aſſigned a// natural effects, of 
natural cauſes, to the ſame claſs indiſcriminately ; though it ap- 
pears, that thoſe, which I have mentioned, are in no other way to 
be foreknown, than as © the moſt abſolute contingencies may be 
© foreknown. However, I need to inſiſt no longer on this; ber. 
cauſe the juſt ſtate of the argument, with reſpe& to contingencies ve 
themſelves, will remove every other Nen oy other objection, i 
that is grafted upon, and connected with, 3 


Tus very idea, of a i event, preſuppoſes /:berty ; and, 
therefore, I ſhall not ſtate the queſtion thus Whether preſczence 
© be conſiſtent with the freedom of human actions? but—* whe- 
© ther, and in what way, contingent events can poſſibly be fore- 
« known? Which method of proceeding, by ſhowing, © how far 
* preſcience is reconcileable to contingency,” will alſo ſhow with ex- 

 a&ly equal evidence, how far it is conſiſtent with liberty. AsI 
would proceed with modeſty, and a becoming reverence, in all in. 
quiries concerning the perfect ions of Gov, and eſpecially in thoſe 
points, about which men of learning, and the deepeſt reflection, [ hs: 
have been divided in their ſentiments, I ſhall not directly eſpouſe, 5 12 
nor appear as a profeſſed advocate for, any opinion ; but, with all "080 
the impartiality of which I am capable, propoſe the ſtrength ang Fn 
weight of the argument, on Both ſides of the queſtion. And, here, 
the firſt place (as they are the moſt numerous, and maintain the { 
2 molt br 
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moſt popular fide of the argument) ſhall be given to the defenders 


of God's certain and infallible preſcience of events, that are allow- 
ed, by both parties, to be in themſelves contingent : For, with the 
pleader for an univerſal neceſ#ty, or with the ſtrict predęſtinarian, 
we have, now, no manner of concern ; becauſe both their ſchemes 
renounce the /;berty of human actions, and, of conſequence, all 
poſſibility of contingent events. To proceed, then, in the order 
which I firſt propoſed The believer, in a ſtrict :nfallible pre- 
[erence of all contingent futurities, urges, in the FIRST place, - that 
© it ſeems unworthy the infinite wiſdom of the DEI v, to put ſuch. 
© a multitude of events (as contingencies mult be, if not foreznown) 
quite out of the reach of his foreſight” To which it is anſwer- 
ed—that it can ſignify nothing at all, if they ſhould be out of the 
© reach of his far remote, and diſtant, foreſight, becauſe no conſe- 
« quences at all can follow, till the things themſelves a&7ually 
eexiſt; and, before they really exiſt, there muſt be a preſent in- 
ft teention and determination of the free being, that they ſhould be 
. b brought into exiſtence : which intention, Gop, who infallibly 
* knows all things that are, muſt of neceſſity be acquainted with ; 
and may therefore either, by his infinite power, prevent the ac- 
lion itſelf, or, by a ſecret influence upon the mind, alter, or ſuſ— 
* pend, the reſolution to act. And there is no objection againſt 
* ſuppoſing this, becauſe the moral character of the free being is 
entirely ſtated, and fixed, by his determination to act, whether 
real external agency be the conſequence, or not. And beſides 
infinite power, in conjunction with omniſcience, always atten- 
tive to the preſent ſtate of things, may eaſily regulate the whole; 
© and prevent any general miſchiefs, which might reſult from the 
* irregular de/igns of all inferior beings, of limited activity, whether 
* previouſly known or unknown,” | 5 
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Ir is FURTHER. urged—that © whatever is ſulure is certainly 
c and iyfallibly future: i. e. if I, or any other man, have I is day, 
for inſtance, performed a certain action, it was rue from eter- 
* m1ty, that ſach a determinate action would, at that inflant, com- 


* mence.” But to this it is replied—that * if the action ight, or 


* might not be, it could not be true from eternity, that it would 
© certainly be; but that it could only be true, of two contrary 
© events both equally poſſible, that one, or other, of them, would 
* ſurely happen, and not that ezzher- would be, infallibly, a fact: 
© becauſe the other, then, could not po/jibly be, contrary to the Sons 
© notion of contingency, by both parties allowed.” 


It is alledged, THIRDLY—that preſcience has no more influence 
© on the future, than preſent knowledge has on the actual, exiſt- 


« ence of things.” This muſt be univerſally admitted. But ſtill it 


will be faid—that © though preſcience does not cauſe, it evidently 

* preſuppoſes, the neceſſary futurity of things; becauſe what is cer- 
* tainly foreknown muſt, in its natural cauſes, be certain, what is 
© neceſſarily foreknown muſt, in its immediate cauſes, be a neceſſary 
© event: and it is, merely, the neceſſity of the action (which all 4b- 


* ſolute and infallible preſcience implies, in the very idea of it) that 


is repugnant to contingency ; whatever be the principle, or ſource, 
of this neceſſity. Theſe are the moſt important arguments offer- 
ed, in defence of a ſtrict and immutable foreknowledge, 


Tux reaſoning, on the other ſide, is to this effect that 7nfal- 
© ible preſcience, and contingent events, are contrary and ſelf-repug- 


© nant terms. For a contingent effect is what either may, or may 


not, be; but its being 7nfallibly foreknown ſuppoſes, that it cer- 
n tamly will be; and therefore, that its not being is a contradiction. 
2 Ir 
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If it may not ever be an actual event, that underſtanding may poſ- 

« fibly err, which fixes it as certain; and, conſequently, the infal- 
© ible foreknowleage of what'is not infallibly future (as every thin g 

« that may never happen, plainly 7s nor) muſt be ranked among 
« the things, that are, in nature, 7mpoſſible” To this it is objected, 
that © Gop knows things in a manner tranſcendent and incompre- 
« benfible. And it is anfwered—that the preſent queſtion is not 
about the manner of Gop's comprehending objects; but © whe- 
© ther the object of knowledge be, in itſelf, poſſible. Should it be 
further urged, that the opinion, which I am now repreſenting, 
« ſuppoſes God to receive, daily, new acceſſions to his knowleage ; 
c which leſſens the glory of his omniſcience, and aſcribes great im- 
perfection to him.” To this it will be replied - not the leaſt de- 
gree of imperfection, if the thing in debate be, in itſelf, a con- 
tradition, which is the point, on which the whole argument 
« turns. For it is the utmoſt extent, even of infinite knowledge, 
to comprehend all the eſſibilities of things: whatever goes be- 
yond theſe is, in truth, nothing; and, of conſequence, neither an 
object of knowledge, or power, | | | 


AND, FINALLY, The diſbeliever of a ſtrict :nfall:ible preſcience 
will be apt to plead for himſelf, © that he does not intend, abſo- 
© lutely, to deny all foreknowledge even of the contingent actions 
of free beings; but can acquieſce (though the former appears to 
him to be impoſſible) in the illuſtration given of the latter 
by a great and moſt judicious writer ig. that ©* as a man, who 
< has no influence over another perſon's actions, can yet often per- 
* ceive before-hand what that other will do; and a wiſer, and 
more experienced, man will ſtill, with greater probability, fore- 

ſee what another, whoſe diſpoſition he is perfectly acquainted 
** with, will in certain circumſtances do; and an angel, with ſtill 
Vol. I, " | much 


cc 
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« much Jeſs degrees of error, may have a further proſpect into 
« mens future actions: ſo it is very reaſonable to apprehend, that 
« Gop, without influencing mens wills by his power, yet, by his 
« foreſight, cannot but have as much certainer a knowledge 
(meaning as much higher a degree of what is called moral certainty, 
as the nature and courſe of the 2/[u/iration ſeems to intimate, and 
require that it ſhould be underſtood) © of future free events, than 
ce either men or angels can poſſibly have; as the perfection of lie: 
“ nature is greater than that of theirs * And, upon allowing 
this kind of foreknowledge, in the higheſt degree to which it is in 7 
nature capable of being extended, the objector to certain infallible 
preſcience is inclined to think, that /cripture-prophectes will be = 
fully ſupported ; and, under the conduct of an almighty provi- 
. * dence, diſpoſing and regulating all events, have all the _ 
f | © that can juſtly be deſired. 


> 


l ISEHALL conclude this head (leaving ſo abſtruſe and intricate a 
ſubject, as it has now been, in general, ſtated on both ſides of the 
queſtion) with another paſſage of the author above-mentioned. 
© If theſe two things [liberty, and preſcience] were really incon- 
© fiftent, and one of them muſt be deſtroyed ; the introducing an 
« abſolute and univerſal fatality, which evidently deſtroys all reli- 
© gion and morality, would tend more of the two to the diſhonour 
of Gop, than the denying him a foreknowledge, which, upon 
this ſuppoſition, would be impoſſible, and imply a contradiction 
to conceive him to have: and the denying which would, in ſuch 
* caſe, be no more a diminution of his e-:fcience, than the deny- | 
ing him the power, of working contradictions, is taking away ß 
L his omnipotence +, —_— 
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AN with reſpect to the two momentous doctrines of the omn- 
preſence, and omni ſcience, of Gob, which are inſeparably connected 
together; the ſenſe of revelation is expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt capacious terms. He is not only repreſented—as not being 
far from every one of us*; but as filling heaven and earth b 3 nay, 
the beaven, and heaven of heavens, cannot contain him He is 
perfect in knowledge *, and his underſtanding is infinite . — Known 
unto Gobp are all his works, from the beginning of the world *. 
— The eyes of the Loxp are in every place s: He looketh to the 
ends of the earth, and ſeeth under the whole heaven h,— He that 
planted the ear, ſhall not he hear ? He that formed the eye, ſhall not 


he ſee? He that teacheth man knowledge, (hall not he know? Yea, 


the LorD is a Gop of knowledge, and by him actions are weigh- 
ed *, From the place of his habitation, he looketh upon all the in- 
habitants of the earth \—He declareth the former things m, and 


' ſheweth things which muſt be hereafter '. He declareth the end, 


from the beginning, and, from antient times, the things that are not 
yet done. He revealeth ſecrets, and maketh known what. ſhall 
be in the latter day d. The LorD ſearcheth all hearts, and under- 


flandeth all the imaginations of the thoughts '. He knoweth the 
things that come into our mind, every one of them. And no 


thought can be wwith-holden from him. What a grand and mag- 
nificent deſcription is this! how complete and inſtructive!] and 


. agreeable, in every part, to the wiſeſt apprehenſions of man- 


kind! 


Acts xvii. 27. d Jer. xxiii. 24. 
Pf. cxlvii. 5. 1 Acts xv. 18. 
Pf. xciv. g, 10. * 1 Sam. ii. 3. 


© 1 Kings viii. 27. 4 Job xxxvi. 4. 
8 Prov. xv. 3. Job xxviii. 24. 
I Pf; xxxiii. 14. m If, xlviii. 3. 
o If. xlvi. 10. P Dan, 11. 28. 


2 1 Chron, 
XxVil. 9. FPnzek. xi. 5f. Job xiii. 2. | 
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BUT there is a peculiar beauty and ſublimity, in the repreſenta. 
tion made of theſe attributes in the 139th Pſalm, which deſerves. 
to be particularly conſidered. It begins with a devout contempla. 
tion of the omniſcience of Gop; not indeed expreſsly celebrated in 
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its ut moſt extent, as it penetrates at once, with an exact and infal. 
lible comprehenſion, through the whole ſcope of created nature, . 
and reaches to the utmoſt verge and limits of the univerſe, nor as, 
together with the preſent ſyſtem, and complete actual ſtate of | 
things, it has an intuitive and clear view of the paſt, and perceives 
the moſt obſcure and remote futurities, and all poſſible natures and 
modes of exiſtence ; but as it particularly reſpects mankind, more 
immediately influences human morality, and the ferious humble 
diſcharge of all the duties of religion O Loxp (ſays the P/al- 
miſt, in a moſt elevated ſtrain of thought and expreſſion) thou haſt 
ſearched me, and known me, Thou knoweſt my down-ſitting, and 
mine up-rifiug, thou underſtandeſt my thought afar off. Thou com- 
faſſeſt my path, and my lying down, and art acquainted with all my 
ways. For there is not a word in my tongue, but, lo! O Lokp, 
thou knoweſt it altogether. Thou haſt beſet me behind, and before, 
and laid thine hand upon me *. This thought impreſſed upon his 
mind ſuch a veneration and awe of the great DerTy, the fountain 
and ſapport of univerſal life and being; and he found his facul- 
ties ſo ſwallowed up, and as it were loſt, in meditating on ſo deep 
and immenſe a ſubject; man's reaſon, in its utmoſt pride and glory, 
and with its moſt boaſted improvements and acquiſitions of know- 
ledge, ſeemed now ſo debaſed, ſo weak, ſo narrow, and, in compa- 
riſon with infinity, ſo deſpicable ; that the author of this p/alm 
could proceed no farther, without expreſſing his admiration at a 
boundleſs ſcope of intelligence, which he could neither explain, 


*Pſ. cxxxix. 156. 
— not 
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nor comprehend. And, therefore, he immediately adds, ſuch know- 
ledge is too wonderful for me: it is higb, I cannot attain undo it X. 


Bur yet, though he acknowledged the Divine omniſcience to be 
full of wonders, and a heighth, to which no human, no finite, un- 
. derſtanding could poſſibly aſcend ; he ſaw, at the ſame time, that 
it might be capable of the plaineſt and moſt convincing proofs ;; 
wo "= and that there were, really, obvious and inconteſtable proofs of it 
5 1 : T in nature. And theſe, or, at leaſt, the two general heads, to which 
f | ip | 11 * they are, in all their forms and variety of lights, reducible, he him- 
elf has, in the ſubſequent part of the pſalm, diſtinctly mentioned :: 
72. Gop's being the contriver, and author, of the whole frame 
˙˙;ov of things; and his conſtant, effential, and intimate preſence with: 
the ſyſtem of creation, and with every individual comprehended 

RR *© nit. 


LITER Tar /oft of theſe the Pſulmiſt introduces by way of inquiry 
Meier! : i, how it was poſſible for any (if they were unnaturally inclined to it, 
"RE and from an utter darkneſs of their reaſon, and ignorance of the 
© moſt important privileges and conſolations of derived and depen- 
dent natures, deſirous of it) to fly from that vital and efficacious ſpi- 
rit, that coexiſts with, animates, and diffuſes beauty, and order, and 
tendencies to happineſs, throughout the whole of created being.. 
Whither (ſays he) ſpall I go from thy ſpirit ? Or whither ſhall I fee 
from thy preſence ? If I aſcend up into heaven [beyond which, I 
cannot diſcern the moſt diminutive and contracted orbs of light] 
thou art there tg. If I make my bed in bell [or could plunge myſelf 
into the moſt obſcure, and unknown, man/ions of the dead, and the 
worlds 7n0i/ible, where even imagination loſes itſelf in darkneſs] 
behold thou art there ||. If I take the WINgs of the morning, and 
N. cxxxix. 6. . 2 Ver. 8. I Ibid. 
ae 
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dwell in the uttermoſt farts of the ſea [i. e. if, with the ſwiftneſ; 
of the rays of the viſing ſun, I could ſhoot myſelf, in an inſtant, 


to the uttermoſt parts of the Weſtern ocean] even there ſhall thy 


hand lead me, and thy right hand ſhall beld me *; i. e. I ſhould 
ſtill exiſt in Gop, his preſence would be a:u/ſed all around me, his 


enlivening power would ſapfort my frame. 7 I ſay, ſurely the 


darkneſs ſhall cover me ; even the night ſhall be ight about me. Yea, 
the darkneſs hideth not from thee ; but the night ſhinetb as the day; 
the darkneſs, and the light, are both alike to thee + [equally conſpi- 
cuous am J, and all my circumſtances, all my actions, under the 
thickeſt and moſt impenetrable /hades of night, as in the brighteſt 


ſplendors of the noon-day ſun.] For thou haſt poſſeſſed my reins ; thou 


haſt covered me in my mother's womb f. 


learn, 


FiesT, © That there can be no confuſion, from the beginning, to 
* the end, of things, to diſturb and perplex the plan of his govern- 
ment, to fruſtrate, or unpede, its main deſign ;} becauſe, by his 
infinite underſtanding, he perfectly knows, and being every-where 


preſent, and the fr/# power in the univerſe, is able to regulate all 
affairs, in all places, and at all times. 


SECONDLY, We learn, that © the whole univerſe may juſtly be 
© conſidered as the temple of Gop, in every part of which he for 
© ever reſides ; and, conſequently, ſincere adorations, praiſes, and 
* prayers, may be rationally offered every-where, and, we have the 
* higheſt reaſon to believe, will be grac:oufly accepted. 


Pf. exxxix. 9, 10. + Ver. 1, 12. t Ver. 13. 


FRom the omnifreſence, and omniſcience, of the DEIT v, we 
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IT appears, from hence, FARTHER, that © Gop is perfecily 
qualified for being the judge of the whole world — That no 
« diſpuiſes can ſhelter from his eye—that all artifices, and colour- 


© ings, of hypocriſy are vain that circumſpection of ſpirit, and 


« regularity of conduct, are every-where equally neceſſary—and that, 
© as far as we are conſcious of our integrity, we may derive inward 
© comfort, from the contemplation of Gop's omniſcience, however 
© we may be ſuſpected, ſlandered, vilified, and perſecuted: by the 
* world—and that no good diſpoſition, no generous purpoſe formed, 
« though it was not in our power to execute it, none of our con- 
© cealed and moſt ſecret virtues, ſhall miſs of their due honour and 


5 reward. 


LASTLY, When adlions and characters are of a mixed nature, 


© the onmiſcient Gob knows infallibly, how to ſeparate the one 
part from the other; and among various principles, that may 


joint y influence, to fix on the chięf over-ruling principle, which 
* denominates the character: even when the mind of the agent may 
be too di/iru/iful, on the one hand, or too preſumptuous and confe- 
dent, on the other. Which, to him, is a lefſon—of caution, and 


ſtrict ſelf-examination ; and to the world (where ſome circum- 


ſtances appear, that have an unfavourable aſpect only)—againſt for- 
ward and uncharitable cenſures. The cognifance of the heart is 
ſubject to omniſcience only; the heart is the true characteriſtic of 
virtue and vice: while cutward glaring, and ſeemingly unconteſt- 
able, evidences of both may be, in a great meaſure, fallacious.. 
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CHAP. Iv. 
Of the Wiſdom of G O P. 


HE perfections of Gop, which by their united influence, 
| luſtre, and ſovereign energy, conſtitute his majeſtic great- 


neſs, his attractive lovelineſs, his infinite importance and uſe to the 


entire collective frame of nature, are commonly divided, and ranged 
under the two heads, of communicable, and incommunicable, attri- 
butes. The firſt are thoſe, which may be derived, and deſcend 
from him the fountain of life, and of every poſſible implanted 
power and faculty of being, to created natures : the Jaſt are, what 
even infinite wiſdom, and omnipotence itſelf, cannot cauſe any 
inferior and dependent effect to partake of, even in the leaſt de- 
gree of the real property itſelf, or the moſt remote aſſimilation to 


it. The abſolutely incommunicable perfections of the DIT v, 
In kind or reſemblance, are very few, and will be found, upon re- 


flection, to be thoſe only, which relate either to his mere abſtract 
eſſence, or to the peculiar mode of his being; to which, in theſe 
reſpects, nothing elſe can bear a more ſtrict and adequate propor- 
tion, than as finite to infinite, or as direct contradictions can hold 


to each other. Such are eternity paſt ; ſelf-exiſtence, and nece/- 


ſary being; a nature for ever incapable of being completely com- 


prebended by all, beſides his own "intelligence ; and immenſity. 


THERE is ſcarce any thing, beſides theſe, which may not be im- 
parted, and faintly delineated ; in which Gop, the creator, may not 


appear, as it were by a copy of himſelf, viſible in the creatures. 


1 Peawer, 
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+. | Pwer, and Enowledge, and wiſdoni, and every diſtin excellence 
14 of moral character, may ſtream, and iflue forth as emanations, 
from the knowledge, wiſdom, and power original, and ſupreme. 
Each of theſe attributes are capable of innumerable varieties; and 
even indefinite degrees of imperfection ſuit, as well, with the gene- 
ral idea, as the conſummate heighth of excellence: they muſt, 
therefore, be allowed to be as poſſible in the derivation, as in the 
original ſource. | 


nor notwithſtanding what has been conceded, concerning the 
jaſtneſs of the diſtinction above-mentioned, conſidered in a gene- 
ral view, there is a ſenſe, in which the attributes of the Dz1Ty, 
partially communicated, ſketched out in ov7-lines, and to the hu- 
man race particularly, only fo far in example and viſible proof exhi- 
FREE bited, as to be a ft ep in reaſoning, by which to gſcend to the 
N : Yi ” ſingular character of immenſe excellence, there is, I ſay, a ſenſe, in 
RR which even theſe derived attributes are neceflarily underivable; 
and that is, in the degree in which Gop himſelf poſſeſſes them; 
in their abſolute plenitude, in their conſummate heighth of excel- 
lence, in their neceſſary unalterable glory, incapable both of in- 
creaſe, and diminution. We ſhall therefore think, and ſpeak, 
= molt juſtly upon this great and venerable ſubject, if we admit, that 
= <« wiſdom and poiver may be communicated, but not the Devine 
1 2 4 © wiſdom and power; not ſuch a power as is uncontroulable, nor 
ERR < /uch a wiſdom as is always infallible, and extends to all the poſ- 
EE < fibilities of things: For this would be to ſuppoſe the fountain to 
i „ « empty and exhauſt itſelf, and to make even infinity a derived and 
I RE *« dependent attribute.” The perfections of the PEIT y as eſſen- 
5 3 5 tially bis, his ſublime and tranſcendent character, muſt be conſi- 
7 . : ie dered in that very preciſe and determinate manner of exiſtence, 


rin which they are inherent in Him. In any ob her idea, they are 
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not his attributes; and in his, it is impoſtible, in nature, that they 
ſhould ever be transferred. They are as incommunicable as ſelf. 
origination, eternity, and abſolute immenſity itſelf, 


Anp hence we learn, why the firſt cauſe, and univerſal parent, 
of being is repreſented as oy wiſe. For, in this deſcription of his 
matchleſs unparalleled excellence, it is evident to a demonſtration, 


that revelation does no more, than utter primitive and univerſal reg. 


fon's voice: becauſe, in the ſenſe of underived, unmixed, indepen. 
dent, neceſſary, and immutable, it is as certain and as plain a truth, 
that Gop alone is w2/e, as that he is the ſole being to whom ſelf. 
exiſtence can be aſcribed, and whoſe eſſence, and activity, are in- 
finite and unlimitable. 


THAT this moſt illuſtrious and excellent character of the 
Dir v, his unerring and boundleſs wiſdom, is a diſtinct ſubject 
from that of his infinite intelligence, I have already intimated in 
the preceding chapter : and it will be allowed, as a matter uncon- 
teſtable, by every one, that gives himſelf a little time to reflect. 


Knowledge, indeed, is the foundation, the firſt principle, and, as 


it were, the parent of wiſdom ; but it is not wiſdom 285 H. Wil- 
dom builds upon knowledge a ſuperſtructure, by ſo much the more 
noble and excellent, as beneficial practice is preferable to mere vi- 
ſionary and inactive ſpeculation. Wiſdom is knowledge digeſted, 
and applied to its right uſe, to the contriving and producing order 


and good upon the whole; and, conſequently, the two attributes 
are as really different, and as plainly diſtin, from each other, as 


true and juſt conduct is, from the bare intuition, and exact diſcern- 
ment, of truth. And we have innumerable examples, and living 


proofs, that they do not always ſubſiſt and go together; and, by 


neceſſary conſequence, that they are, in their own natures, car 
i and 
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and ſeparable qualities. There may be knowledge without any de- 
An; but deſign is eſſentially included in the idea of wrſdom. | An 
intelligent being may be capable of perceiving, and fixing certainly, 
What is the % and fitteſt end, and, at the ſame time, purſue the 
ros. He may likewiſe have the moſt fitly adapted, and Jubſer- 
ERRE went, means to ſecure this good end, within the ſcope and com- 
1 paſs of his knowledge, and yet make uſe of ſuch, as are altogether 
d:ſproportioned to it; that can either only reach it in part, or tend, 
directly, to fruſtrate and defeat it. The whole of which is, in 
truth, ſaying nothing more, than that he may wilfully miſemploy 
his knowledge, ſtifle his inward convictions, and pervert both his 
Antellectual and moral faculties : and this muſt be admitted, if the 
306 XX general ideas of virtue, and vice, be not abſolute contradictions. 
Men of a ſurpriſing capacity and ſtrength of genius, of the moſt 
= enlarged and accurate comprehenſion, and the deepeſt penetration, 
have oftentimes, in practice, wilfully formed and proſecuted ſuch 
wild ſchemes, and run to ſuch an extravagance of moſt abſurd 
and deliberate folly, as mere 7d:ots, or perſons otherwiſe diveſted of 
reaſon and judgment, have it not even in their power to exceed. 
And beings of a ſuperior order to mankind, in the way of ſelf- per- 
verſion, and of wrong and irregular choice, diſgracing, and ſink- 
ing vaſtly beneath, their much clearer and more elevated apprehen- 
Hons of things, their knowledge, /zkew:/e, may never riſe above 
the dry amuſing ſpeculation, to the exalted heighth, of true wiſ- 
dom. This muſt, at leaſt, be allowed to paſs among the poſſibilities 
of things; which is all, that my preſent argument requires, 


IRS 


BuT, here, I deſire it may be remarked, that I do not intend to 
carry the argument at all farther than this, or to inſinuate, that 
knowledge and wiſdom are, in the great Dz1Ty, ſo far diſtinct at- 
tributes, as that it will be ever poſſible, that they ſhould be, 2. 
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84 Of the wiſdom of Gov. 
ally, diſunited and ſeparated ; becauſe that may be poſſible, through. 
out the whole vaſt community of created and limited beings, 
which, with reſpect to his infinite and immutable eſſence, is a groſs 
and ſelf-evident corfradifiom, And, indeed, it ſeems to be capable 
of little leſs than full and certain demonſtration (as will, hereafter, 
be more particularly ſhewn) that from boundleſs knowledge, con- 
ſummate wiſdcm muſt naturally, actually, and eternally flow; and 
that where there is no poſlibility of ſpeculative, there can be no 
practical error—no poſſibility of defigning wrong, nor of execut. 


i 


ing with defect and confuſion. But, notwithſtanding this, it un- py 5 
deniably appears, that knowledge and wiſdom are, in the general E 
idea of each, diſtin& and different topics, or heads, of reaſoning: 9 
and, therefore, if they are juſtly, they muſt alſo be diſtincthj, 
treated, when God is the ſubje&?, as well as when we are inquir. 
ing into the degree, and extent, of the ſame properties, as the; 
are poſſeſſed by ſubordinate ſpirits. The moral rectitude of Gov RR 
may, perhaps, be clearly ſthewn to be as inſeparable from his /- 77 . 
dom, as the latter is from his all-diſcerning and comprehenſive 18 7 
knowledge ; and yet it is admitted to be both proper and neceſſary, 
that each be particularly illuſtrated. The propriety in point of i 1 } 
order, and the neceſſity with reſpect to us, to aſſiſt our ideas, and 
enlarge and raiſe our ſentiments, is equally obvious, and muſt, RT 
therefore, be of equal weight in both caſes, Hh 
I SHALL only here add, to engage our attention more cloſely to ny 1 
this great and enlightening, but, in its utmoſt depth, immenk Rm 
and unfathomable ſubject, that the // of Gop is the dire 14 3 1 
and regulator of all his otber attributes, in their outward exertios 
and manifeſtations, for the ſupport, and beauty, and univerſal good RET 
of the creation, It contrives and orders for the whole: andi! 
this was wanting, neither power, nor juſtice, nor goodneſs itſelf, all 
1 benign, 


32 
K 
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benign, gracious, and liberal as it is, would be of any conſiderable 
ſervice to the univerſe of dependent beings. Nay, the effects of 
ſome of theſe principles might not only be limited, but they might, 
upon the whole, frequently interfere with and obſtruct each other. 


For, without the government of impartial wiſdom, power might 
produce infinite miſchiefs, and ſpread the face of ruin and deſola- 
tion every-where ; or, at beſt, it could open but a mixed, confuſed, 
and intricate ſcene of partial order, and partial interrupted good, 
for ever. And even goodneſs, the glory of God and man, and 
the chief moral felicity, if it be ſuppoſed to be a mere 7mpulſe 
© and propenſion in nature, that is not adviſed and conducted in every 
« ſtep, and, in particulars, ſometimes terminated and bounded by 
« wiſdom, even goodneſs, I ſay, left thus alone, and deprived of its 
"RE <« ſureſt and ſafeſt guide, muſt often be iſapplied; and indirect, 
= 5 5 i though involuntary, repugnance to itſelf, be the ſpring and root 
ET © of eri, So that it is a goodneſs ſupremely wiſe (or, in other 
words, both theſe perfections acting in harmony, and jointly diſ 
1 7 71 penſing their ſalutary influence) which is the rational object of our 

1 = adoration ; and in which alone we can confide for the defence of 
- bf the preſent, the ſupply of the future, and the proviſion of hapfine)s 
upon the whole. = 


Tre ſame general kind of reflections, with theſe, I have thought 
| it proper to introduce under other attributes, as, indeed, might in 
3, rn = reaſon be expected; fince they are all the attributes of the one moſt 
RE fimple and uncompounded being, and, therefore, conſtitute an har- 
monious ſubject of inviolable connection. The glory of Gop, his 
| ſurpaſſing ineffable glory (before which the brighteſt, moſt proud, 
and ornamental qualities, of every created exiſtence, fade and va- 
niſh) ariſes from the ſtrict union of all his eſential powers. To 
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reſolve him therefore, wholly, into 2c dom, or juftice, or good. 
neſs, and much more into ſovereign and abſolute dominion, unac- 
countable to a ſuperior power, and even uncontrouled by meral 
character, is to debaſe and ſtain his honour, Whether preſump- 
tions of religious enthuſiaſm, or the affectation of metaphyſical {ill 


and ſubtle philoſophiſing, be our dark and mazy guide, our judg- 


ment is in both caſes blinded, and preſcribes too narrow and con- 
trated bounds to the divine excellence. Let us, therefore, learn 
from hence, to endeavour, at all times, to exhibit to our own 
minds, and to the underſtandings of others, the cho/e DEIT ; 
Gop complete, and not a part of Gop ; that his attributes may 
yield light and ſtrength to each other, and none of them be allow- 
ed ſuch an aſcendent influence, as to ſwallow up, and in effect an- 
nihilate the ref : becauſe the conſequence of ſuch abſurd thinking 
muſt, in argument, be, deſtroying the very being of a Gop, and 
ſabverting all principles of religion, 


Bur how, it may now be aſked, ſhall we form ſome diſtin& and 
intelligible idea of this divine attribute, wiſdom? How ſhall we 
raiſe, in our minds, a general conception of that, to the vaſt dimen- 


ions of which, we ſhall never be capable of ſtretching and expand- 


ing our thoughts; and into the profound receſſes of which, no- 
thing but ige can penetrate? To this I anſwer, that the general 
conception of wiſdom is eaſy, and the character invariable. As to 


the definition of the thing itſelf, without including its /cope and 


compaſs, and method of operation, it is univerſally and unalterably 


the ſame, with reſpect to all intelligent minds, create, or increate, 


human, angelical, or divine. Wiſdom conſiſts eſſentially of theſe 


tuo parts, which compoſe the hole of its abſtracted and abſolute 


nature—FirsT, of the deliberate propoſing the beſt, and fitte/i 


end; and—SECONDLY, of the fixed choice, and fteddy undeclin- 
ing 
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ing purſuit, of the moſt proper and ęectual means, in order to pro- 
mote it. | 


Tur propoſing the higheſt and nobleſt end (though wiſdom be 
generally centered not in the ſupreme governing purpoſe, but in the 
apt and dextrous execution) this, I ſay, is not an eſſential only, 
but the prime and moſt ſolid, branch of vbiſdom; becauſe if a 
ſiniſter end, an end either abſolutely wrong, or but low and imper- 


ect in point of excellence, be the determined ſcope of action, the 


more accurate the mind is in the diſquiſition of the beſt adapted 


- means, and the more vigorous and ſucceſsful in the proſecution of 


them, there muſt be juſt ſo much the more of deviation from rec- 
titude and hafpineſs, and, conſequently, of confuſion and miſery, 
in the general ſtate of the oral world. And if it ſhould be in- 
quired, what is the moſt worthy end, for the DEIT himſelf, i. e. 
for the greateſt and beſt being in the univerſe, to purſue ? I anſwer 
(far from the bold and inſolent thought of preſcribing to omniſci- 
ence) © that nothing can appear, to us, to have ſuch intrinſic, engag- 
ing, elevated worrh, and merit, to recommend it, as the produc- 
tion of good; the production of moſt extenfive good; the com- 
© munication of good upon the whole ; and, as far as wiſe and juſt 
5 government will admit, to the u al collection of beings, that 
* are capable of happineſs or miſery. 


AND, from hence, it ſeems clear to me, that the queſtion—. 
Whether wiſdom, or benevolence, be the firſt ſpring of action in 
the DziTY'—is in ſome meaſure unneceſſary. It needs, by no 


A 


means, to be ſpun out into a long and laboured controverſy ; but 
may I think, in very few words, be ſatisfactorily decided. For 


if by goodness be meant a gracious ſource, or principle, of action 
guided and regulated by wiſdom, the two things directly co ncide, 
_ and 
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and form the fame rational plan: becauſe, upon this ſuppoſition, 
their operation is mutual ; and © goodneſs never diſplays and diffuſes 
© itſelf, but when wiſdom conſents, and preciſely in thoſe inſtances, 
and that degree and no other, than where wiſdom perfectly con- 
curs“ But if geodneſs be confidered as a kind of inſtinctive prin- 
ciple, a conſtitutional, or, if theſe may be deemed more worthy 
terms, an eſſential and immutable, propenſity of nature to commu. - 
nicate happineſs, it is then yferior to w/dom ; which is not a mere 
original inclination, or impulſe, exerting itſelf neceſſarily, but an en- 
lIightened and deliberating power. Miſdom muſt preſent the ſcene 
to it, and regulate all its actings. Wiſdom mult in all, and in each 
individual inſtance, frame the nde and proportion of good, and 
contrive and deſign the execution of it. And it is, ſurely, moſt 
natural to admit © the direing principle to be, in rank and order, 
« ſuperior to that, which is entirely ruled and directed by it.” 80 
that ſhould we allow the irt ſuggeſtion, the firſt motive to action, 
to be gracious and benevolent diſpoſition, yet as that, in all its par- 
ticular exertions, is weighed and approved of by the ſupreme 0 ũẽ ] 
dom of the Dir, this laſt may juſtly be confidered as the di- , 
rect and chief ſpring of action; with which, both creation, and 
© providence, are moſt cloſely and immutably connected. 


Tux progs of the infinite wiſdom of the DEI Ty may, I think, 
be properly reduced to two heads. The firſt may be, not unfitly, 
termed an argument 4 priori: by which I mean that particular RR 
kind of argument, in which, from properties and characters of Wi 
© Gop already demonſtrated, we deduce, in a way of ſtrict connec- by 1 5 : 
tion and neceſtary inference, other ſfroperti es; and a proof 1s I f 95 
* complete in the abſiratt nature of things, without any direct con- 

| « ſideration, or mention, of e, produced. The latler comes, 
it at length, to the /ame concluſion by a different method, demon- 1 
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diſplays of it in the works of nature. Let me briefly ſuggeſt a few 
of the moſt important hints, with reſpect to each of theſe. 


And, FIRST, As to what I have denominated the argument 4 
priori. There is perhaps, in truth, no ſuch thing «s a ſtrict and 
abſelute argument of this kind, poſlible to be conceived and traced, 
at leaſt, by mankind : for though the impoſſibility ſeems to take a 
much wider and more univerſal ſcope, yet I will not take, upon 
me, to preſcribe any determined, and unpaſſable, limits to the 
operations of ſuperior intelligences.—I therefore only ſay, that, 
with reſpect to nen, a demonſtration even of the being of a Gop, 
from mere alſtracted notions and principles of truth, is ſcarce poſ- 
ſible. For © how could we entertain any idea of a cauſe, or, con- 
* ſequently, be led to the belief of an original cauſe, if we had 
© no knowledge of ect? Without doubt, therefore, the moſt 
judicious and learned writers on this ſubje& never intended any 
thing more, when they profeſſed to aim at ſuch refined and de- 
monſtrative proof as this, than that having aſcended, and riſen, 
from the knowledge of the creature, to the certain knowledge of 
an eternal and ſelf- exiſtent creator, they had then found out an at- 
tribute, that was virtually incluſive of all others ; or that unorigi- 
nation, and neceſſary being, comprehended in it every poſſible per- 
fection, and the moſt exalted heighth of perfection. Whether 
this be a juſt and rational repreſentation of things, it is not my bu- 
ſineſs, at preſent, to conſider. If it be true, it is, to the genera- 
lity of mankind, dark and inefficacious reaſoning ; and, through 


its obſcurity to common apprehenſions, eaſily liable to be evaded, 
or perplexed, 


Vol. I. N | 5 


— 
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ſtrating the wiſdom of the firſt cauſe, from the v1/ible and ſhining 
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Bur though the world is juſtly to be cenſured, for being averſe 
to every thing that Hrains and exerciſes thought, and, by that means, 
ſtrengthens the intellectual powers, at the ſame time that it ruffles 
the calm of indolence; though this, I fay, is very far from being 
one of the honourable qualities of human nature, that it can ſcarce 


be brought to enter deeply into reflection, nor reliſh even the at- 


tempts of others to enlarge the underſtanding, and illuſtrate the 
evidences of what they, implicitly and from cuſtom, profeſs to be- 
lieve; though they are apt to prefer florid deſcriptions, ſtrong 
paintings, and rhetorical flouriſhes, which ſtrike the fancy, with 
little aid and benefit to the under/tanding ; yet this, however juſtly 
lamented, and proper to be occaſionally introduced, is a remark 
not neceſſarily connected with the purpoſe of the preſent diſcourſe. 
I therefore diſmiſs it for another, which is directly pertinent, and 
that is, that, in the /ame way, in which all perfection is ſuppoſed 


to be deduced from ſe/-exi/tence, the infinite wiſdom of the Deity | 


may be certainly concluded, from ſome of his other attributes al- 
ready proved, or generally: allowed. 


Ap the ſum of the argument is this —That as Gop is omm- 
ſcient, he mult diſcern 7nfa/libly what is the beft end to be propoſed, 
and what are the jitte/t and apteſt means, in order to the execution 
of it; to its moſt ſure, eaſy, and perfect accompliſhment—And 
that being poſſeſſed of immutable rectitude of nature, ſupreme in 
power, independent in diminion and majeſty, and having the whole 
reſource of his happineſs wholely within Himſelf, he can have no 


poſſible temptation to ſerve, in the minuteſt article, from the dic- 


tates of his infinite under/landing, or, to be practically abſurd, 
while he is in ſpeculation 9mnſcient. His conſummate moral cha- 


racter precludes all 4, . tion to 0 his ſelf-ſufficient and un- 
chan geable 
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E changeable felicity every ſuppoſeable motive to wrong. And where 
there is a clear unclouded intellect, always preſcribing, and approv- 
ing, what is right, and no malignant averſe principle, which can 
EZ poflibly lead to the leaſt deviation from it, right action muſt in 
FRE reaſon be admitted to follw as concluſively (though the powers, pro- 
aucin g their ſeveral operations, are in ind different) as the moſt in- 
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Le vitable effects flow from their determined and neceſſary cauſes. In 


7 the firſt caſe, to ſuppoſe the contrary is a moral, as, in the other, it 
is a natural contradiction. 
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BuT the demonſtration here made uſe of may be confirmed by 
examples, and the rational greatly aſſiſted by the external proofs. 
And, fo excellently has the great Creator adapted the ſyſtem of 
things for univerſal conviction, that all mankind may receive ſatis- 
faction, in a way ſuited to their own general tardy apprehenſions, 
and unlaboricus methods of reaſoning, 
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Wr know, by the very perception and intuition of our own be- 
ing, that there is derived intelligence; we know, that there are dif- 
ferent powers, or at leaſt vaſtly different cultures and improvements, 
of reaſon, even in the human ſpecies ; and that, in a few ſelect ex- 
amples, there are eminent inſtances of 47/dom diſplayed. In the 
fountain, therefore, of their moſt enlarged powers, there muſt 
be a ſpring of wiſdom, vaſtly ſuperior to the utmoſt they are 
capable of acquiring by a continual progreſs to eternity ; and, in the 
fountain of univerſal being, a ſpring of wiſdom equal to creation, to 

innumerable diſtinct creations, to the producing an indefinite ex- 
tent of creation, to the preſerving it in unvaried and uninterrupted 
order, to the eaſy becauſe inſtantaneous, every ſucceflive moment 
inſtantaneous, regulation of all effects. EI, 
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Tux ſcene of the v1/ible world, therefore, exactly harmonize; YG 
with the demonſtration before produced. If we conſider the uni. 
verſe in general, ſo far as it is ſubject to the ſurveys of ſenſe, o 
included within the probable contemplations of human reaſon, 
wonders of wiſdom are comprehended in the minuteſt, as well as 
more groſsly expoſed, though even there but in faint and rude 
ſketches, in the greater and more magnificent objects. The deeper 
we ſearch, the more we diſcern of inimitable and incomprehen- 
ſible contrivance. Nature is compoſed of infinitely various parts, 
and yet a regular conſiſtent ſcheme, and, upon the whole, of in- 

violable connection. We ſee nothing redundant, nothing ſhort or 
confuſed, in reſpect of the general intent and ſcope of being, no- 
thing 2ncongruous to its own nature. Whatever is maintains in 
diſtinct rank, proſecutes its appointed courſe, contributes its f- 

' portion to the beauty and happineſs of the univerſe, interferes with 7 
no other part of the conſtitution, nor limits its peculiar operations, 
We find in every part of the Gop of nature's ſtupendous work- 7 
manſhip, two different, but ſtrictly united and confederate, views | 7 
purſued ; the preſervation of the individual, whether it be plant, or yy 72 
11 | mere animal, or reaſonable man; and the making al! to center in Fm 
| one common point of univerſal order, and uſe. We find uniform 
10 conſtantly mixed with variety, and the balance of both fo nice, 
. and with more than geometrical ſkill, adjuſted, as to produce 5 1 
1 no appearance of diſorder, as far as our obſervations are capable o 
5 reaching; and as we have good ground to believe, from what ve 
| ſee and know, to the utmoſt limits of the creation. 1 
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Bur it is not unlikely, that particular examples of the aſtoniſh- 5 i 3 i 
1 ing effects of infinite wiſdom, demanding reverence and praiſe, wil "= wh: 
raiſe ſtronger ſentiments, and fix a deeper impreſſion, than gener! 
| Ea a obſer- 
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: 1 | = I obſervations on the fabric and order of the world. I mention, there- 
FREE fore, as an inſtance of wiſdom for ever adorable by man, the /0/1- 
| 5 tion of the ſun, ſo as to diſpenſe its light and heat, regularly and in 
1 . the moſt exact proportions, to its dependent planetary worlds; and 

; 5 3 "4 the /ituation of the planets themſelves, as to the degree of their 
BY 3 proximity to, or diſtance from, the ſun ; without which, in all pro- 
RE bability, according to the demonſtrable laws of gravity, the I. ſſer 
he 1 might not only have been diſturbed in their courſe, but have 
dzb arted from their orbits, and have reduced the ſolar iy{tem to a 
„ = wild and uninhabitable chaos. I inſtance, likewiſe, in the dir n 
uation of the earth; without which, one part of this globe muſt 
. Rt 11 have been involved in the ſhades of thick impenetrable darkneſs, 
"= 2 and deſolated by froſts, and the other a land of drought and famine, 
No Wo a parched and barren wilderneſs, utterly incapable both of vege- 
table, and animal, life. I inſtance, further, in the oceans, and ſeas, 
XX thoſe vaſt caverns and receptacles of water, indented, as it were, by 
be arm of omnipotence at the ſuggeſtion of infinite a0iſdom, to ſup- 
2 © ply vapours, and clouds, fountains, and rivers ; for verdure, beauty, 
aaand commerce, and the ſuſtentation and refreſhment of all earthly 
beings : In the implanted inſtincts of brute animals, excelling, in 
moſt inſtances, the moſt elaborate mechanical eil of man, and the 
moſt curious and ſtrong efforts of his reaſon ; their divinely taught, 
and inſpired ſgacity, in diſtinguiſhing their proper food, and in 
the admirable ſtructure of their neſts ; their anxious care of their 
young, no langen, than till they are capable of ſelf-preſervation and 
defence; and, finally, the ſtrength and fury even of the moſt timo- 
© rous, and molt innocent, in ſupport of nature, and the ſucceſſive pro- 
| 20 | fagaticn of its ſeveral ſpecies. To which I might have added innu- 
merable other particulars, in the ſtructure of the external world, on 
Which characters of a wiſdom, unfathomable and immenſe, are 
deeply ſtruck; and the glorious excellence of the Creator is moſt 
| {kill-- 
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ſkillfully diſplayed, as a ſubject demanding the loudeſt acclana. 
tions, and united ſolemn praiſes, of all mankind, = 


IxpEED, the wiſdom of the Dz1TY is a theme exbauſtleſ, as 
large and voluminous as the book of nature, into which it is copied 
with ſuch admirable exa&neſs, and an infinite variety. To paint 
it, according to its true dignity, © every part of nature mult be dif. 
tinctly ſcanned ; its hidden compo/itzon, its peculiar uſes, its gene- 
ral ſubſerviencies, expoled to view; the beginning, the middle, 
© the con/timmation of things traced, brought to light, and exhi- 
© bited as one prece of workmanſhip, in one accurate and fair fic- 
© ture, to the underſtanding.” And if even all this might be at- 
tained to, and were not a talk vaſtly ſurpaſſing the moſt flighty, and 
_ adventurous, human capacity, our ideas mult {till be far ſhort and 
inadequate ; and there mult be an unmeaſurable ſum behind, in the 
ſpring and ſource of wiſdom, capable of d;ver/ifying the ſcenes 
« of creation for ever, and of cauſing freſh beauties, new wonders, 
© toariſe Creatures not now exiſting may, perhaps, miriads of 
ages hence, be entertained and delighted and inſtructed by the con- 
templation of 7heſe, as we are by the numberleſs beauties and won- 
ders of divine art, that are zew diſplayed all around us.---Inſo- 
much, that the rugged inequalities, the craggy, to ſenſe horrid 
and noiſome, the abortive, and ſeemingly unfiniſhed and miſhapen, 
parts of nature are rectilude and order upon the whole, conſider- 

ls cd in the inſeparable connection with other parts, and with thoſe 
ln wholſome and beneficial laws, by which nature is, in general, ſuſ- 
tained. 


8 * * 


MouNTAiNs are uſeful for collecting vapours to fupply ſprings = 
and rivers, for generating metals, for a ſhelter againſt piercing 
blaſting winds, and inclement ſeaſons, for the froduction of various | 
1 | 3 vegetables 
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07 the wiſdom of GoD. 95 
1 a | [ 1 vegetables; and even to relieve and ſolace the ſight, which would 
533208 he tired and fatiated, and find no delight, in the dull uniformity 
of one ever-during, and mee plain. Theje ought, 
therefore, never to be eſteemed as defects, but to be ranged among 
the eſſential beauties, of ſenſitive nature, if we confine our ideas to 
the beauty of proſpect only; without including, what is inexpreſ- | 
ſibly more engaging to the eye of reaſon, general convenience, and 


uſe. 


Winps, again, are neceſſary for purging the air of envenomed 
particles, deſtructive of vegetable, and all animal, being; and to 
prevent its being a Pagnated and putrid, inſtead of a Igbt, Pure, 
* y fluid. 


Nox1ous plants, and beings of the ſame claſs endowed with 
Senſe, are, many of them, found to contain a treaſure of medicinal 
virtues, to repair the waſte of human nature; and to alleviate the 
puniſhmen!s, which, in the original eſtabliſhed conſtitution of 
== things, are wiſely annexed to its vicious exceſſes ; but by ſuch a 
RE *< gradual and flow operation, that the puniſhment may be /elr 
RE < with a ſufficient ſeverity, as a paternal chaſtiſement and ſcourge 
I of folly, a ſtrong ſpur to reformation, and an alarm, kindly 
given, to fly betimes from more dreadful vengeance to come ; 
and yet the wound infixed not appear to be quite deſperate and 
incureable, ſo as to baniſh hope, the ſpring of activity and lively 
effort, and, Contequentey, to leave no invitation, no effectual 
motive, to repent.” To this very /mall part, therefore, of the 
ſcene of nature, ſurrounded, on all ſides, with 7nnumerable objects 
= of apparent good, the virtuous can make no reaſonable exception ; 
nor can even the vicious exclaim againſt it, without implicitly tax- 
ing e both with ſtupidity and ingratitude, 


ADD 
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App, to all theſe inſtances, that the moſt rapacious animals have 
generally their haunt, where men ſeldom reſort ; rank and poiſon. 
cus vegetables rarely mix their growth, with the proper food and 
ſuſtenance of man; things Joathſome, in original nature, are very 
unfrequently met with, to offend and ſhock his ſenſes ; and abor- 
live births are but accidental conſequences of thoſe wil and moſt 
excellent laws, by which human, and all animal, generation i 
maintained, and, without which, there would be a ſpeedy, and 
utter, extinction of all earthly life. Theſe things therefore, 0 
God of nature, which the perverſe and ignorant urge as blemiſhes 
and errors in thy creation, even theſe, we acknowledge with 


Work, 


AnD of this, even the moſt ignorant and perverſe may, by 2 
little reflection, be convinced. Could they but be prevailed upon 
calmly to interrogate themſelves, their underſtandings would be 
more opened and enlarged, by a clear diſplay of their own want of 
reaſon, and unſkilfulneſs in all true philoſophy. But if they are 
unperſuadable, aud have contracted a riveted averſion to ſelf. in- 
quiry, let me, for once, be their monitor, and ſuggeſt to them a 
few eaſy and natural queſtions, which, in juſtice to their own 
minds, to their own honour, to their own implanted defire of 
knowledge, they ought to aſk themſelves; and in juſtice to Goo 
too, before they infolently preſume to _ and cenſure his 
operations. 


WovuLD they fnen, becauſe winds are ſometimes wrought up 


into deſtructive and ravaging forms, would they wiſh, that the air 
be never fanned and purified ; and that navigation, and commerce, 
4 and 


humble praiſe, e thy wiſdom, and ſhew forth thy handy. 
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and the mutual correſpondence of remote and diſtant nations, be for 
ever obſtructed? Would they, becauſe mountains appear to their 
ſight, or more delicate fancy, or affected taſte of infidelity, as 
overgrown excreſcencies, unpleaſing protuberances in nature, that 
there were no ſþrings or rivers, no verdant val.es, and that man 
and beaſt ſhould be eternally pining, for want of the neceſſary ac- 
commodations of life? Would they, for fear of abortion in a world 
fruitful of being, and never likely to want a compleat ſtock of in- 
habitants, have the /aws, by which every d:/izn& kind is propagat- 
ed, totally ſuſpended, and /;fe utterly expunged from the creation? 
Would they, to avoid 7maginary evil, introduce univerſal evil? Ra- 
ther than there ſhould be a few infignificant farts from nature's 
uſual courſe, would they blot out all order ? Rather than any thing 
ſhould fall ſhort of its perfect ſcope, would they have no nal 
cauſes, no end at all purſued ? 


Bur they will perhaps {till retort upon us, and ſay, what need 
was there, that ſuch an imperfect conſtitution of things, in which 
diſagreeable are mixed with pleaſing ſcenes, hurtful with profit- 
able, miſery with happineſs, and accidental irregularities reſult 
from general order; or, in other words, do not ſtart up from he- 
terogeneous cauſes in direct oppoſition to nature, but ſpring ſome- 
times in an unavoidable channel from its original laws? Or how 
can ſuch a mingled, and ſuch an inconſiſtent, frame be juſtly 
eſteemed the plan and contrivance of infinite wiſdom ? 


To which I anſwer, that * it is perfect in its kind.” This is, 
properly ſpeaking, the only ſubject of our preſent inquiry ; becauſe 
if it be 7hus only perfect, it decides the queſtion concerning the un- 
erring wiſdom of the De1Ty ultimately, as to the preſent world, 


and leaves no room for a re-hearing, nor for any further appeal. 
Vol. I. O He 
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He appears, in KIs fabric, to have deſigned, and executed, up to 
© the full ſkill of infinite wiſdom itſelf; and, therefore, as the 
marks of it are here evident and undeniable, we can have no rea. 
fon to doubt, but that infinite wiſdom was actually employed. Be. 
ſides, there is no other po/jible ſcheme of things, but what, for any 
thing we can know to the contrary, may now really exiſt, entire 
and comp/cte within itſelf, If this therefore be good upon the h 
(as mankind in general, notwithſtanding their perplexed ſpecula- 
tions, feel it to be, or they would nauſeate, inſtead of clinging ſo 
cloſe to it, as to be in agonies at the very thoughts of a ſeparation) 


if this frame, I ſay, be good upon the whole, it is only a different 


from all others, and conſequently a new diſplay, but, ſtill, a ſit. 
able and worthy effect of abſolute and unbounded wiſdom. The 
© happineſs of the whole would have been imperfe& without it, 
And if the not deſigning a /efer good, when all higher degrees 
may have been before communicated, would have argued a ehe 


of wiſdom; the frame and order of this part of the creation, as 


deſtined for the habitation of man, muſt be an exactly proportion- 
able demonſtration of wiſdom. We may therefore juſtly ſay (not- 


withſtanding all that has been already urged) with reſpect to le oh 5 


whole in its utmoſt variety and wideſt extent O LoR D, how mani- 


fold are thy works, in wiſdom haſt thou made them all x. 


Bor I propoſe to extend my reflections further, than the magni- 


ficent ſtructure of inanimate things, and their various uſes ; and be. 


yond the ſurpriſing inſtincts and functions of ſenſitive life, regulated 


and bounded by ſtates laws—to nature's maſter-piece man; the fir}, 
in rank and dignity, of all the beings that inhabit this globe, and 


the chief of the viſible works of Gop. This muſt be a profitable, 
and one would think alſo, a moſt engaging and uſeful ſubject of in- 
* Pſalm CXXXiX, be 
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1 Of the wiſdom of GoD. 99 
| quiry—For what can be more worthy to be ſtudied, and diſtinctly 
known; © what can be nearer, what more important to han, than 
4 1 man? This is an inquiry, in which we are all intimately con- 
0 i wy cerned, whatever our predominant paſſions are, becauſe the ſubject 
; : Hit of it is our own nature, ourſeves in perſon. All other creatures, 
1 10 either by inſtinct, or by man's ſuperior power and capacities of na- 
© 40 4 tire over-ruled and controuled, are rendered ſubſervient to him. 
1 ” Beaſts of prey, even the moſt wild and furious, are captivated and 
1 1 tamed by his ſuperior faculties. Animals, of leſs violence and re- 
ſentment, afford him food and cloathing. For him, chiefly, plants 

: 1g vecetate, and the general face of nature is arrayed in verdant, and 
RE fragrant, beauties. It may, therefore, be juſtly expected, that the 
XX conſideration of his frame will open to us a peculiar, and ſurpriſing, 
ſcene of wiſdom. And our expectations are anſwered to their 
fulleſt heighth ; for he is throughout /upendous ; and, as far as the 
rank of his nature-riſes, nothing can poſſibly be conceived more 
artificial and elaborate. The oufſide, the cabinet, that includes the 
excellent and diſtinguiſhing powers of humanity, is moſt curiouſly 
wrought, and full of the livelieſt ſignatures of Divine contrivance. 


2 THe body of man is a world in miniature: all its parts are moſt | 
= accurate, and many of the minutgſt and fineft texture, and preſerved, | 
ds to their offices and operations, diſtin ; and, though crowded 
7 together in one ſmall ſyſtem, and variouſly diſpoſed and inter- 
| mingled with each other, yet in nature ſeparate, and without the 
& leaſt confuſion. Every member, every organ, everyſenſe, has its pecu- 
Vr functions, which it diſcharges in harmony with all the reſt; and 
= conſpires to one great end of general nutrition, health, vigour, the 
preſervation of life, and the due exerciſe of the ſublime mental 
powers. The form of his body is erect, moſt ſuitable to the pre- 
heminence of his nature, and his poſt of dignity and command; 
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100 Of the wiſdom of Go p. 
pointed towards his native heaven, to which it is his intereſt and 5 1 
duty to aſpire; and admirably fitted for thoſe noble aſtronomical dif. 
coveries, which have enlarged his idea of the univerſe, and height. 
ned his reverence of its Creator. For his ſen/es—one chief ſource 
of his ideas, inſtructive to his mind, and adminiſtring a profuſion of 
innocent delights, to refreſh and cheer the animal nature—ſuita}, 3 
objects are provided, in the ſurrounding frame of things : He ha, 1 
therefore, no need to have recourſe to adulterate gratificatios, 

* which blaſt the ſenſes, at the ſame time, that they deba/s and 
* darken reaſon.” There is the ſtrongeſt viſible guard white i 1 
acainſt danger, in the inſtance of fght, which is the moſt tende; 
bak important, of all our ſenſes. In the cenſtruction of each, 1 tr 
there is nothing but what 1s abſolutely neceſſary to its perfect exer- z "fa . £11 
ciſe. Of the moſt uſeful, and moſt expoſed to outward accident E HF 
vrhether of ſenſe or outward bodily organ, there are 22.0 ordained 
by the wiſe proviſion of the Gop of nature; that by the Joſs of? 
ſenſe, or an organ, man might not be reduced to a deſtitute and j. 
| fenceleſs condition; not obſtructed in his improvements of knw. ] 


ledge, nor made incapable of the refined pleaſures of ſociety. 
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AND as to the preſent penetration, quickneſs, and force of the 
ſenſes, it ſeems to be adjuſted, by weight and meaſure, in the ſcale, 
and according to the rule, of abſolute omniſcience. Were our fight 
more dull, or our hearing more heavy and blunted, there would be 
a veil drawn over the external face of nature, in a great meaſure de- Os 
facing, and obliterating, its beauties ; and mutual converſation would FRE 
be rendered diſagreeable, and, by that means, gradually declined: =] 115 : 
mankind would be apt to affect /e/;tude, and degenerate into gon 
tempers, and recluſe manners; which have a tendency to defeat the 5 1 5 

very deſign of their ſocial nature. On the contrary, a microſcopic 
| | eye would make ſome parts of nature appear uncouth, and other „ 
| 1 Frisia wn 
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N frightful : a teleſcopic would ſwell gentle eminences into mountains, 
mountains into hideous precipices, and deform the moſt agreeable 
and pleaſant vallics, by ſinking them into deep caverns, horrible 


to ſight ; nor could ſuch an alteration extend our v/ew, becauſe all 


| objects, together with the convexity of the earth's ſurface, would be 
| magnified in proportion. Again, were the ſenſe of hearing, likewiſe, 


proportionably raiſed and quickened, the voice of thunder would ter- 
rify and diſtract, human ſpeech, unleſs uttered in whiſpers, would be 
offenſive, and a continual ſucceſſion of noiſe and tumult would 
break the repoſe of ſleep, and diſturb the quiet of human life. And 


as for the touch, were that rendered more refined and exquiſite, what 


now f leaſes would moſt grievouſly torment us, and our pains be 
quite unſupportable by humanity. | 


HowevFR, if we ſtop even here, our inquiries will fall far ſhort, 
and our conceptions be, comparatively, low and groveling. We 
have, as yet, only ſurveyed the Zenement of man, and have not, 
properly ſpeaking, converſed with man himſelf * nor taken a 
view of the eſſential, and more noble, principles in his conſtitu- 
tion. Let us go on, therefore, to ſearch a little into © the make of 


' © his mind, his powers of rea/on, his moral faculties, his implanted 


« ſocial inſtincts and benevolent propenſions; which are the things 
* that moſt honourably diſtinguiſh, and mark out humanity, and 
render it capable of an afſoctatron with angels, and of the Jie of 
Gp. In the ſupreme directing, and executive, powers of hu- 
man nature, powers, by which alone man juitly ſuſtains his ran}, 
proſecutes his end, and can arrive at his due perfection; in theſe, 
I ſay, we may reaſonably expect to find the plaineſt delineations, 
and ſtrongeſt characters, of his fornier, his father, after whoſe 
image his mind was originally made. Por, ſurely, it can never be 
unagined, that the parent of being has laviſhly expended his 


* greateſt 


| | 

— Of the wiſdom of Gov. | 
| « preateſt care, and art, upon inferior deſigns, and meaner compo. £1 10 T7 
| © {itions; and is leaſt viſible, and has left the fainteſt traces of his ' 
| divine {kill, in his moſt gs workmanſbip.” = ; 


|  SvyFFER me, before I begin the diſtin& conſideration of this > 
j uſeful ſubject (with which it becomes us to be moſt intimately ac- Kew. 
| | quainted) to premiſe one remark, and that is, that eve ery part of 

| the firſt eſtabliſhment and order of creation has been maintained, 

in the ſame ſtated and regular courſe, throughout all ages, and is, 
| thence, become a fixed law of providence ; ſince the fame fle 
1 and connection, which it held i in the original fruFure, it conſtantly 

| preſerves in the general regulation and government of things. The 
] proofs, therefore, of the unbounded wiſdom of the DRI TV in cre- 

ation, and providential rule, are not to be regarded, or treated, as. 
diſtin evidences ; but the /ame inſtances, which commenced with 

nature itſelf, and are now the ſtanding laws by which the univerſe 7 
is governed, muſt be equally inſlances, and demenſtrations, of both, 
How far the univerſal architect, and, for ever, the ſupreme di- 
rector, of all the motions of this vaſt and wonderful machine, may, 
upon fit occaſions, ſuſpend, check, or divert the influences of na- 
tural cauſes, we cannot exactly determine. That there may be ſuch 
interpoſitions as theſe, ſometimes, is highly reaſonable to be ſup- 
poſed ; but the ſecret ſpecial operation is imperceptible by man, 
and cannot be certainly diſtinguiſhed. Our proofs, therefore, of 
wiſdom muſt be always drawn from what plainly appears to us 
which is nothing more, than the general eſtabliſhed Jaws of pro- 
widence : and all of theſe are equally laws and orders of creation. 
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I now proceed to examine ſome of the plain diſcoveries, of moſt 4 2) : | 
amazing and gracious wiſdom, in the reaſonable, moral, and ſocial i 8 
frame of man; which conſtitutes the mah and is the — 3 "of 

boundary, | ) 
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boundary, that mere animal nature cannot paſs ; which Inks with 
RE angels, and is the firſt feerch and copy of divinity. Let us begin, 
1 3 | | 4 then, with endeavouring to trace the footſteps of ſupreme wiſdom 
5 16 ein the intellectual faculties of human nature, and the appointed 
5 4 © method of their cultivation.” Whether the original faculties of 
te mind of man are of equal ſtrength, equal ſagacity, and capable, 
in all, of the ſame ſublime and extenſive operation, is an uſeleſs, as 
7 well as a perplexed and blind, diſpute. The apparent deſcending 
ale of being, and the univerſal fate of human nature in every age, 
== exhibit, to our view, a ſeeming difference of the firſt implanted 
* 4 powers. We find in animal, ſome endued with lively inſtincts. 
+18 = which bear a near reſemblance of reaſon; while others are juſt raiſed 
1 4 above mere vegezative life. It muſt therefore be the more pro- 
bable ſuppoſition, if we argue upon analogy, that, among men like- 
3 wiſe, there may be ſome not exalted to a great herghth, above the 
head and prime order of the brute creation; while others are as 
9 nearly allied to the loweſt rank of ſuperior intelligences: and in 
= this deſcent, perhaps from 2hfinity itſelf, the Divine 07ſdom is more 
= illuſtriouſly repreſented, more ſtupendouſly diverſified—There is 
not the leaſt Slanꝶ or chaſm in the creation—All poſſible /paces are 
1 filled up; all exzfence, all good, are communicated There is no- 
4 | thing left for the moſt abſolute or conſummate wiſdom to deſign, or 
execute. 


E but 


HBor this, though a diſplay of wiſdom demanding our humble 
35 1 veneration, is not the immediate ſubject of our propoſed inquiry, 
5 "4 nor ſtrictly eſſential to the full and ſatisfactory determination of it. 
5 5 : : 4 For ſhould it be admitted, that the Faculties of all human fouls are, 
7 in their abſtract and unembodied ſtate, reducible to one /evel, one 
1 preciſe and definitive compoſitton, yet it is undeniable, that, in their 
1 10 9 preſent ſtate of confinement, they exert themſelves with different 
FE: 5 . energy, 
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energy, and with a remarkably different compaſs of penetration; 
and, that this is not wholly owing to the various degrees of intel. 
ligence, and application, in particular ſubjects, but to inviolable 


laws, and unſurpaſſable limits, ordained and fixed in nature. Sc 
underſtandings are not capable of aſcending, and riſing, to the ex. 


alted heighth of others. Be it a flaw and blemiſb in its original, leſs 
perfect, conſtitution ; be it an hereditary or accidental diſorder in the 
animal ceconomy ; it proves, however, to be ſuch an effectual bar, 
as all the azzve ſtrength of the mind collected together, and mak- 
ing its moſt generous efforts, cannot paſs. The ſubject, therefore, 


| muſt be handled in exactly the ſame manner, while we confine the 


{cope of our reaſonings to the preſent life, as if the human ming 
Was, at firſt, differently formed, and its inherent powers were, at 
© their creation, greatly divesſſied. 


THe only inquiry, therefore, is, what marks of wiſdom are diſco- 
vered, in this actual ſcene and courſe of things? To which I anſwer, 


that the communication of intelligence is a demonſtration of /- 
dom; the communication of the h:ghe/t human intelligence, of ad- 
mirable wiſdom ; the communication of different degrees, of human 


intelligence, of admirable various wiſdom. And, beſides, theſe 
aifferent capacities are the beſt adapted means to the univerſal in- 
frovement of the mind of man, and to the excellent purpoſes of #- 
ciety. If all were capable of making, exactly, the ſame progreſs, 
of conceiving, and conſequently of expreſſing, their ſentiments 
upon every ſubject in the ſame /ighr, every one would have the 
whole reſource of knowledge, and of intellectual delight, within 
himſelf ; and there could be no poſſible ſpur to the offices of mutual 
converſe, from which, we know by experience, our chief profici- 
ency in knowledge ſprings ; and the interchangeable, neceſſary, 


offices of humanity, and friendſſ ip, are principally ſupported, and 


enforced. 
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enforced. There could be no ground of emulation, no motive to 
excel: for all excellence muſt argue more, or leſs, variety; every 
ground of emulation neceſſarily ſuppoſes 77. The mind of man 
is, therefore, encouraged, and prompted, to exert itſelf to the ut- 
moſt, by the preſent conſtitution ; but, by a contrary frame, its 
intellectual faculties would be rendered fluggi/h and inactive, and 
its ſocial diſpoſitions contracted. 


AnD as for the ſow operation of the human faculties, and the 
neceflity they are under of ſubmitting to a long, and, for the moſt 
port, paſſrve inſtruction, this muſt be allowed to be of eminent 
ſervice ; as it inſpires, in the very initiation into intelligent and 
moral life, when habits are moſt deeply fixed, that modeſt di fi- 
dence of our own judgment, that open, attentive, and teachable 
temper, which are the principal ſources of extenſive knowledge, 
even where there is the moſt lively and ſhining genius; and the 
ſureſt preſervative from the errors of fancy, and ſuperficial exami- 
nation, and the more incurable miſtakes of ſelſconceit. Beſides 
the preſent ow, and laborious, operations of reaſon do, by con- 
ſtant exerciſe, ſtrengthen the Faculty itſelf. In every ſtep, it ac- 
quires new vigour, and freſh patience of labour; the difficulty of 
cloſe thinking by degrees vaniſhes ; and both the pleaſures, and ad- 
vantages, of it are ſenſibly increaſed : which is the 7% conſti- 
tution, that could poſſibly be contrived, for the dull and reluctant 
faculties of human nature, enticing them on, and diſpaſing them, 
by degrees, for their utmoſt improvement, 


LET us now turn to another topic, and that is, the wiſdom of 
the ſovereign author and diſpoſer of univerſal nature, in © the efta- 


© bliſhment, growth, and conſequences, of the habits of the human 


mind.“ By this, all the accidental diſorders of degenerate na- 


Vor. I. E ture 


106 Of the wiſdom of God. 
ture, and the peculiar temptations to particular vices intermingled 
with the preſent frame, may be, at leaſt, counterbalanced, if not 
entirely cured and ſubdued. Habit introduces a ſuperior force to 
mere natural propenſions, which, when they are irregular and 
hurtful, it controuls in every motion, and conſequently weaken: , 
acquiring daily, a new ſtock of authority and ſovereign command, 
to itſelf, by diminiſhing the power, and conſequently the reſRance, 
of the oppoſite paſſions. Beſides, if ſucceſtve acts of goodneſs 
were not thus, as it were, collected together, to form a predomi- 
nant and over-ruling power, mankind could not have ſuch a firm 
confidence in each other, even for the offices of mutual ;u/rce, as 
is neceſſary to hold ſocieties together; nor could any one man en- 

joy the comfort and proper ſatisfaction of his integrity, for fear of 

1 declining in the very fir/# flep (which, in the caſe of a virtuous 

habit, is next to impoſſible) from the path of virtue and happineſs 

for ever. Add to this, that the firſt commencement of habits is a 

friendly warning, to fly from every inſtance of vice, as the ex- 

tremeſt corruption and infamy of human nature. For when, up- 
on the fit immoral action, a man finds his principles of religion, 
and powers of reaſon, debilitated ; and upon the ſecond, third, or 
fourth, a lethargy of mind beginning; the voice of reaſon moſt 
certainly is—Fly from future contagion, fly, betimes, from ſhame 
and miſery : if he has no regard to theſe kind admonitions, that 
muſt be wholly laid to the charge of ungoverned and impetuous 
paſſions, and the voice of nature is ſtill wiſe, and benevolent. To 
conclude this head, in the conſequences of habits, there is provided 
a dreadful puniſhment of licentiouſneſs, and a ſignal reward of 
virtue, from the unalterable tendeney of things, as the /aft crimi- 
nal gratification introduces, ſtronger incapacities for purer and 
more ſublime enjoyments, and an acceſſion of miſery ; and the Jaſi 
act of virtue, a greater facility and delight in doing good. 
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Tur conſummate wiſdom of the Derry is further conſpicuous, 
in © the univerſal moral ſenſe, or natural conſcrence, of good and 
evil. For though all morality be, in my opinion, capable of the 
ſtricteſt demonſtrations of reaſon, yet this is not the general talent 
of mankind. They are nuſed to argue, they are averſe to it, they 
ſeem through exceſſes of indolence, and by being immerſed deep- 
ly in the gratifications of animal life, to {bath it. This the crea- 
tor probably foreſaw, and, therefore, that there would be but few 
moral ſentiments preſerved amongſt mankind, if a kind of inſtin# 
did not urge, to what reaſon was not likely to ſupport. He there- 
fore, with moſt illuſtrious and admirable wiſdom, rectly "i 
principle, and interwove it with the eſſential frame of human 1. 
ture, that would immediately dictate right and wrong in all capii al 
inſtances, without an intervening progreſſive train of reaſoning ; 
by which, mens temptations to vice are immediately repelled, or 
their extravagancies, at leaſt, reſtra:ned and limited, and a ſced of 
reformation, and future virtue, is lodged in the mind, ſcarce po- 
ſible to be extirpated. Were mankind left to deduce their duty in 
an exact courſe of argumentation, the conſequence would be, from 
the preſent inexertion of reaſon, and aſcendency of paſſion, a ge- 


neral confuſion of right and wrong. But the univerſal principle of 

8 moral ſenſe, and conſcience, is both an expeditious, and a vigerou⁰ | 
E- | FRO: 
8 No leſs remarkable evidences of the adorable wiſdom of the ö 


5 4 creator are, the © affections and inclinations to ſociety, all 6a ö 

— common participation of happineſs, congenial with, and inſepa- : | 
* rable from, human nature. Mankind are not a confi/ed collec 5 | 
tion of individuals, but a natural ſociety of univerſal and indiſſo- 


luble intereſts ; they are therefore endued with the ſpirit; the 


—__ 8 innate 
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innate principles and tendencies to ſociety—Their frame would 
otherwiſe be diſproportioned and defeCtive ; but it is, now, com. 
pletely adapted to the ultimate end of their being. Their various 
degrees of intelligence and natural power point out the ſeveral il. 
ordinations and offices of life, without which human ſocieties could 
not regularly, or conveniently, ſubſiſt; and their indigent, and 
mutually dependent, nature moſt powerfully enforces its reciprecal 
and #nalterable duties. 


To mention, briefly, a few other particulars —* The uncertainty 
© of future events, and of the final reſult of things, has a natural 


| tendency to prevent a too extravagant exultation, and fatal remiſſ. 


neſs and ſecurity, in proſperity ; and deſpondence, and inactivity, in 
W 4 circumſtances—The nearly adjuſted * equality at firſt ap- 

© pointed, and ſtill upon the whole maintained invariable, was the 
only proper means of preſerving the moſt delightful affinity, the 
moſt refined ſentiments of friendſhip, between the two ſexes of 
mankind : from whence the moſt exquiſite pleaſures of reſin, 
that are intermingled with any degree of paſſion, can poſſibly 
ariſe.— And, finally, © the virtues of ſuch a /w claſs of beings, 
« as mankind are, could in no way ſo perfectly be matured, and 
* raiſed to their full growth, as in a ſtate of probation and di {ct 


« line; which, by frequently trying, hardens the virtuous tem. 


per, and may render it almoſt equally invincible, with that of ſu- 
perior natures. It acquires, by this means, a prodigious ſtrength 
of reſolution, and a habit of ſe/f-denia/. Beings void of pathon, 
and poſſeſſed of a conſtant ſerenity and clearneſs of reaſon, may 


be always prepared, if they will recollect and uſe their inward. 


ſtrength, to ward off every eminent and threatning danger. But 
thoſe in whom paſſion has the prevalent ſway, and reaſon is in a 
great meaſure uncultivated, muſt not only derive the chief part of 
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their intrepidity, from facing danger, but of their pc r, from 
encountering and ſubduing it.— The w ꝗp m of Gon, therefore, is 


moſt eminently diſplayed in the nale of man, and eſpecially in 


his internal frame, though it ſhines in infinite other forms (more 
conſpicuous to ſenſe, and perhaps more ſubject to univerſal obſer- 
vation) in all his glorious works. 


Tuus have I ſuggeſted ſeveral inſtances, of moſt adorable and 
ſtupendous wiſdom, that are apparent in the works of nature ; and 
have endeavoured to fix on ſuch, chiefly, as for the facts them- 
ſelves are unexceptionable, and where the evidence lies moſt ob- 


vious to the common apprehenſion of mankind, unimproved by 


deep ſcience, and ſkill in philoſophy. And as many of theſe are 
proofs that ſtrike our very ſenſes, which, by the wiſe appointment 
of the Gop of nature, are always ohen to let in ſome light upon 
paſſive minds, and prevent, by this means, the whole human race, 
a very few excepted, from ſinking into rude and ſavage ignorance ; 
theſe, I ſay, being /enjible proofs, muſt be much better adapted for 
yielding univerſal conviction, than more abſtruſe deductions of 
reaſon. It is natural for me to obſerve (and agreeable to the order 


of diſcourſe, which I at firſt propoſed) that the fame method is 


taken in the holy ſc: z/tures, to impreſs the minds of men with a 
ſtronger idea of the ſupreme wwi/dom of the De1TyY; and that 
many of the moſt remarkable diſplays of wiſdom, in the fabrick 
of the world, which I have particularly mentioned, are therein alſo 
giſtinôtſy taken notice of, and eſpecially by David, in the 104th 
alm; which ſhews the pious adoration, therein expreſſed, to 


de not the enthuſiaſtic flight and tranſport of a poetical genius, but 
tac reſult of deliberate reflection; and we may likewiſe collect 


from hence, in ſome meaſure, the general correſponding ſenſe of 


human nature, 


Tris 
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foundation of it, that it ſhou'd not be removed for ever *. 


9 Of the wiſdom of Gov. 


Tuts Pn begins with remarking the. amazing ſkill of the 


Dir v- in fixing the fruation of the earth, and its regular unva. 
ried orbit—who, in the figurative ſtile of the writer, 2:4 155 
It was 
at firſt, according to the Moſaic account of the creation, a chaos 
a wild and dark abyſs, covered with the deep as with à garment— 
But at thy rebuke, O LorD, they fled, at the voice of thy thunder 
they haſted away ; but not fo as to be annihilated, not fo as to be 
quite abſorbed For they ſtill continue to go % by the mountains in 
vapours, from thence deſcend in ſprings, and go doton, by the wal- 
lies, into the place which thou haſt founded for them: Thou haſt. jet 
a bound which they may not paſs over, that they turn not again t1 
cover the earth +. He watereth the hills from his chambers, the 
earth is ſatisfied with the fruit of thy works. He cauſeth the groſs 
to grow for the cattle, and herb for the ſervice of man : and 
wine that maketh glad the heart of man, and al to make hi 


face to ſhine, and bread which ſftrengtheneth his heart. The 


trees of the LoRD are full of ſap; the cedars of Lebanon, 
which he hath planted ; where the birds make their neſis; as for the 
ftork, the fir-trees are her houſe : fo that the wild uncultivated parts 
of nature bear, upon them, plain ſignatures of av/dom, and arc 


not deſtitute of their uſes ; 1e High hills are a refuge for the wi 
goats, and the rocks for the comes J. 


W1rTn reſpect to the heavenly bodies—He appointeth the moon 
for ſeaſons, and the ſun knoweth his going down : Thou makeſt dari- 


neſs, when all the beaſts of the foreſt do creep forth: The young 
lions rear after their prey, and ſeek their meat from Gop. Theſe, 


as included within the ſyſtem of nature, muſt be allowed their 


Ver. 5. + Ver. 6, 7, 8, 9. 4 Ver. 13, 14, x5, 16, 17, 18. 
proper 
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oper ſeaſons for acquiring food, but- not fo, as to interfere with 
the neceſſary ſuſtenance of other weaker animals, or with the ope- 
rations and employments of rational man: When 7h? ſun, there- 
fore, ariſeth, they gather themſelves together, and lay them down in | 
heir dens; and then man goeth forth to his work, and to his la- 

bour until the evening.—The earth, O Lokp, is. full of thy riches. 


So, the Pſalmiſt adds, is the great and wide ſea, in which 
there are things creeping innumerable, both ſmall and great beaſts *. 
This vaſt ocean is a kind of cement, and bond of amity, between 
the moſt diſtant nations; a medium of commerce, fociety, and 
reciprocal friendſhip, to all mankind For there go the ſhips : there 
is that Leviathan, moſt probably the whale, the greateſt wonder 
in all the watery regions, whom thou haſt made to play therein; 
and to adminiſter, in various reſpe&s, to the convenience and ſer- 
vice of man. The inhabitants of the deep wait all upon thee, that 
thou mayeſ} give them their meat in due ſeaſon : Thou hideſt thy face, 
and they are troubled ; thou takeſt away their breath, they die, and 
return to their duſt +. But the diſtinct ſpecies are ſtill preſerved 
in an orderly and uninterrupted ſucceſſion : Thor ſendeſt forth thy 


. +} ſpirit, and they are created; and, after the deſolation of blaſting 
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winds, and winter-froſts, the life, and verdure, and fragrancy of 
nature is reſtored ; and thou reneweſt the face of the earth 4. Up- 
on ſurveying all which, and ſuppoſing him not to have been en- 
larged beyond the wiſeſt ſentiments of his own times, the author 
of this P/a/m might very naturally break out into the following 
pious exclamation—O Lok p, how mam fold are thy works ! In wiſ- 
dom haſt thou mage them all. Ts 


Ver. 19, 20,'21,'22, 23, 24, 25. | T Ver. 26; 27, 29. . 
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Wr find, likewiſe, a moſt beautiful and elegant paſſage to the ſame 
purpoſe, where w/dom is introduced as ſpeaking of herſelf, in the 
following manner. The Lon p poſſeſſed me in the beginning of hisway, 
before his works of old. Twas ſet up from everlaſting. When be pre- 
pared the heavens, I was there when he ſet a compaſs upon the face of Wn 
the deep x. When he garniſbed the heavens, ſtretched out the North EY; 
over the empty place, and hung the earth upon nothing + : When 
he meaſured the waters in the hollow of bis hand, and meted out 
heaven with a ſpan, and wetghed the mountains in ſcales, and the 
Hills in a balance t. Theſe are the grandeſt and nobleſt deſcriptions 
of the creation of the world, in weight and exact proportion, by 
Go the great geometrician (as Plato ſtiles him) that were ever 
made; and from whence our ſublime Engliſb Poet took the firk 
hints of ſome of the moſt ſhining beauties in a work, that dos 
honour to our language, and to our country ||. = 


* Prov. vüi. 22, 23. 27. + Job xxvi. 7, 13. 1 II. Xl. 12. 


The paſſages, here referred to, are the following in MIL TON's Paradiſe Loft. 


Nor ſtaid; but on wings of Cherubim 
Uplifted, in paternal glory rode 
Far into chaos, and the world unknown, „ 
For chaos heard his voice. Him all his train . . 
Followed in bright proceſſion, to behold 55 | 
Creation, and the wonders of his might. 
Then ſtaid the fervid wheels, and in his hand „ 
He took the golden compaſſes, prepar'd . 
In Govp's eternal ſtore, to circumſcribe | 8: 
This univerſe, and all created things. 
hi One foot he center d, and the other turn d 
bl | Round, through the vaſt profundity obſcure ; 
= And faid, Thus far extend, thus far thy bounds ; 
This be thy juſt circumference, O world! Book Seventh, 
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And earth /elf-balanc'd on her center hung. Ibid, N _ 
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| Tr has been an obſervation made of old, and allowed in all ages, 
that © the univerſe is full of Gop.” By which was not directly 
meant, that the creative power, inherent in him, is eſſentially pre- 
ſent with, pervades, and, every inſtant, animates the whole frame; 
Or but that viſible fjgnatures, and glorious exhibitions, of DIT v are 
„ ſtrongly impreſſed on all parts of nature. If it be aſked, how it 
is that Gop, who with reſpect to his infinite eſſence is inviſible, 
is thus clearly diſplayed to the notice and obſervation of man- 
kind, and may be as certainly and univerſally perceivedas if he 
was an object obvious to ſenſe ?—The true anſwer is, that it can 
only be by a demonſtration of his attributes. And ſhould it 
be further inquired, by what attributes, chiefly, he thus ap- 
pears every-where, and is ſeen, and acknowledged, to be the ſu- 
preme vital and governing ſpirit The anſwer again muſt be, that 
finite natures can contain no direct copy of eternity, ſelf-ex:/tence, 
and immenſe being: That the Hpirituality of Gop likewiſe, as to 
its preciſe nature, cannot be immediately collected from notices of 
ſenſe, contrary, in all their poſſible forms and varieties, and even 
in the moſt ſubtle and refined, to the idea of ſublime and pure ſpirit. 
And quſtice itſelf muſt, of neceility, appear to be frequently ob- 
ſtructed, and partially executed (and as a fair and credible pre- 
ſumption, only, of complete and univerſal 77ght hereafter) in a 
ſtate not intended for retribution, but for diſcipline and moral im- 
POO | 


3 
s 


Pow 8 and wiſdom are the characters, by which 
5 (at leaſt moſt conſiſtently and unconteſtably) Gop affears and is 
HE - vi/ible in his works: and, conſequently, his w:/dom, as to the evi- 
= : YN dences and uſes of it, muſt be ranked among his higheſt attributes, 
” : 3 in the belief of which we ſhould endeavour firmly to fix and eſta- 
5 2 = bliſh our minds, as a neceſſary principle of religion. Perſons of 5 
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114 Of the wiſdom of G op. 
the moſt exalted genius, and the brighteſt acquiſitions of know. 
ledge, in every age of the world, have thought of it with profoung 
and humble veneration, and made it a ſubject of their devouteſt 
| praiſes : and none, beſides a very few, who have by general con- 
ſent, been branded with infamy, as ſhallow and ſuperficial think. 
ers, ſtrangers to the conſtitution and true philoſophy of nature, of 
wild conceit and unbounded arrogance, have preſumed, ſeriouſly, 
to tax the great author of the univerſe with abſurd and /ame con. 
trivance, or hungling operation. Even the atheiſt himſelf has fre. 
quently admitted the ſtructure of the world to be of exquiſite beauty 
and harmony, though thou? deſign, and of inimitable art, 07th. 
out art. And it is no wonder at all, that this ſenſe, of contriy. 
ance and order, has been generally improved from the firſt ages of 
the world, becauſe here the evidences preſent themſelves to the firf 
openings of reaſon; and the ſtupendous wiſdom of the De1ty 
does not lie hidden in the dark and impenetrable receſſes of nature, 
but are ſcattered, as it were, all over the external ſurfaces of things: 
whoſe admirable compoſition, various, elegant, and exhilerating 


beauties, and general conſpiring uſes, in a manner force their way 
to the underſtanding. 


LET me add, that there are no diſquiſitions, which the mind of 
man is capable of making, more noble than theſe, as well as none 
more vſofu'. They raiſe and enlarge the underſtanding, and ſtock 
it with refined and great ideas; the ſeed of piety, and of the moſt 
important moral reflections. And, befides, the works of Gon, 
which are great and þ:nourable, every-where replete with wonders, 
and adorned with inexpreſſible beauties, muſt, in the progreſſive 
contemplation of them, continually afford new ſcenes of delight, 
when they are ſought out by thoſe, who have pleaſure therein. If 
indeed they are regarded as matters of mere curioſity, they can riſe 
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Of the wiſdom of Gon. 115 
no higher than the inſignificant amuſement of a little virtuoſo mind, 
which is not inquiſitive about the more 1ſtructive and ediſying parts 
of nature; and hunts after /bells and inſecis from no other principle, 
than the love of novelty, or to feed entation. But if they inſpire 
ſtrong religious ſentiments, ſtrike a reverent and deep impreſſion of 
the infinite wiſdom of the creator, and engage us to conſecrate our 
affections, our inward powers, end all our ſtudies, to his honour, 
they are then the worthy employment of the true pbr/ofopher, and 
the chriſtian ; ſubſervient to the beſt uſes of human life here, and 
to the oreat purpoſe of immortal being. | 


Ir deſerves alſo to be conſidered, that there is ſcarce any cha- 
racer of the Supreme Being, that has a more direct tendency to 


huſh the diſturbed and anxious world to peace, and ſpread an uni- 


verſal ca/m over intelligent nature, than that of his indefectible and 
boundleſs wiſdom. It brightens up the whole ſcene of creation, in- 
ſpires confidence, and hope, a humble acquieſcing temper, con- 
tentment and eaſe, under the preſent, and a compoſed ſerenity in 
expectation of the future. It ſtops the mouth of peeviſh com- 
plaint, ſtills mutinous paſſion, aſſuages every inward grief, by ſug- 
geſting mollifying and healing ſentiments, and reconciles the mind 
to all events, For how can we allow ourſelves to deſpond, through 
exceſſes of weak and puſillanimous paffion, to be of an agitated 
impatient ſpirit, or indeed to repine, under what is, and will be, and 


muſt be, in the ultimate completion of the ſcheme of nature and 
providence, the 224 and fitteſt and beft ? Such a conduct is ſcarce 


more irreverent to Go, than it is a ſtain and diſgrace to our own 
reaſon : it is an offence both againſt nature, and religion, 


FINALLY, The conſideration of Goy's infinite 76 ſdom is parti- 
cularly neceſſary to teach us humility, when appearances are dark 


„ and 
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and intricate, ſince there muſt of neeeſſity, in the vaſt and com. 
plicated deſigns of an infinite mind, be innumerable things 7mpe. 
netrable by our finite reaſon. We cannot admit any thing as rg}; 
and fir, even in the Divine government, which contradicts the ge- 
neral principles of equity and goodneſs : But when flat does not 
directly appear, and our not ſeeing it to be for the general good, 
may ſpring, entirely, from the ſhallowneſs and confuſion of our 
underſtandings ; it muſt be an unaccountable ſtrain of pride, for „ 
ſuch as we, who are poſſeſſed, as it were, but of the dawnings and 1 
faint glimmerings of reaſon, to arraign the proceedings of th. 
Supreme Intelligence, which has manifeſted ſuch exquiſite art and 
contrivance, and diſcovered ſuch {kill, in the minuteſt productions, 
as the united wiſdom, of the whole human ſpecies, could never 
equal. What the wiſe ſon of Syrac ſays of pride in general, m 
be affirmed of ſcepticiſm and cavilling in ſuch caſes as theſe—It us 
not made for man. It is unſuitable to his rank and character, tt 
the meanneſs of his reaſon, and the multiplicity and ſtrength of 5 Te 
his paſſions and prejudices : ſo that it always argues, beſides groß 
impiety, ſtupid ignorance of human nature, = 
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Of the Holineſs, or Moral Perfection; and of the 
Juſtice, of G OD. 


8 2 o 
7 x vo. 7-46 
x 4 8 


NOW proceed, according to the order which I firſt propoſed, 
to diſcourſe on what are ſtiled, in a fingular and appropriate 
ſenſe, the moral attributes of Gop. Theſe are reckoned diſtinct 
not only from eternity, ſpirituality, omnipreſence, power, and 
knowledge (as without doubt they are) but even from w1/dom it- 
* ſelf: which, in my opinion, is a too incorrect and looſe idea. Be- 
4 cauſe wi/dom complete and infallible, as it neceſſarily ſuppoſes, ac- 
” cording to the general juſt apprehenſion of it, the fixing the beſt 
and worthieſt end of action, and proſecuting the attainment of this 
end vigorouſly, inflexibly, and everlaſtingly, by the moſt ſuitable 
and effectual means, muſt, of courſe, imply in it all poſſible re#:- 
tude, and all poſſible benevolence, both of intention and operation; 
and, conſequently, no character can rife higher than that of the 
ſupremely ſe ; nothing can be more great, nothing more inde- 
ſeckible, nothing more ſublimely pure and excellent. There is no 
zmper fection, but what it muſt avoid, uo pitch of moral goodneſs, 
but what it mult certainly reach. 


HOowRVER, not to. inſiſt further on this, it appears, at leaſt, 
from what has been now offered, that there is a cloſe conne&10n 
between the Divine uiſdm and holineſs ; and that the tranſition in 
order of diſcourſe, from one to the other, is dire& and natural. 

7 Fo, 
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For by the hineſs of Gor is meant, the moral rectitude ny YZ 
ber fection of his nature; his juſtice, goodneſs, mercy, faithfulneſß 0 5 
and the like. And it is evident, and, where there is a reflecting 8 5 
and conſiderate mind, acknowledged, that theſe qualities alone re. 
preſent him to our thoughts as an amiable being, and are the pro- 
per foundation on which to raife eſteem, and joyful veneration. 
Infinite knowledge and power are (as I have had occaſion more 
than once to obſerve) really aſtoniſhing and awful attributes ; and 
the only thing, that can give us a notion of them as ſolid excellen- 
cies, is—their belonging to the character of the 5%, as well as the 
greateſt, of beings, and who, as he cannot err in judging of the 
reaſon and truth of things, can never employ his omniſcience, and 
N almighty energy, but in perfect agreement with the ſtrict prin- 
4 ciples of juſtice, and for the uni ver ſal good of his creation. 
1 , | 


| ll | Fog if we ſuppoſe theſe properties to be in an arbitrary and 
malevolent nature, they raiſe the molt terrible idea, that the human 
mind can form, and afford no proſpect, but of eternal confuſion 
and miſery. Such a one, indeed, can preſerve the order and har. 
mony of the univerſe ; he can direct and diſpoſe of things in ſuch !! 
manner, as that they ſhall always confpire to promote the general * 
good; he can make the wiſe, and virtuous, finally and completely 1 
happy - but have we any reaſon to believe, that he ll act, in ſuch = 
: | a juſt and beneficent manner? On the contrary, is it not natural to 
| ſuppoſe, where there is no moral perfection, where infinite know- Wh 
ledge, and power, are joined with 20 diſpoſition and cruelty, that 5 
the whole frame of the univerſe muſt be one dark and rueful ſcene 
of diſtreſs and calamity ? And that thoſe who are moſt virus, 
moſt reaſonable, moſt righteous and benevolent, and, mn 
mo 
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moſt f pofte to ſach an infinite evil principle, will be, of al/ crea- 
tures, the moſt unhappy ? 7 


As therefore the holineſs, or moral perfection, of the Supreme 
Being is abſolutely neceſſary to be acknowledged, in order to our 
entertaining a lovely idea of him; as, without admitting 255 to be 


an e/ential part of his character, he mult be the moſt tremendous 


evil that human imagination can conceive ; and we cannot believe 
his being, and univerſal dominion, without being full of perpetual 
horror, and loſing all the pleaſure of our own exiſtence ; and as 
we muſt, alſo, loſe all encouragements to virtue and piety, to the 
improving and refining our rational nature, and to the mutual inter- 
changeable offices of equity, and goodneſs ; it plainly follows, that 
it ought to be our principal care, to cultivate exact and worthy no- 
tions of GopD in his moral character, and impreſs a lively ſenſe of 
it upon our minds: and that we ſhould eſteem ſuch &nowledge of 
the DIT v, eſpecially if it has its due effect and influence upon 
our practice, as what is vaſtly preferable to any external accom- 
pliſhments, to the moſt deſirable and ſplendid diſtinctions in life, 


and to the moſt excellent natural qualifications. Extremely beau- 


tiful and noble therefore, as well as pertinent to the preſent pur- 
poſe, is the ſentiment of the prophet Feremiab, if he be only con- 
ſidered in the light of an antient religious philoſopher Let not the 
wiſe man glory in his wiſdom, neither let the mighty man gliry in 
bis might, Let not the rich man glory in bis riches. But let him 
that glorieth, glory in this that he underſtandeth and kneweth me, 
that I am the Lox p ho exerciſe loving-kindneſs, judgment, and 


righteouſneſs, in the earth : for in theſe things I delight, ſaith the 


Lord *. And how corrupt in their principles! how miſtaken 
even in point of intergſt] are wicked men, who, miſrepreſenting 


* Jer in. #4, $5; 
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the holineſs of Gop as an object of terror, wiſh that he was le 


ber fect with reſpect to his moral excellence ; when it is this alone, 


that can render our ſenſe of his over-ruling providence, in any de. 


gree, comfortable, and the want of it muſt be inevitable diſorder 
and ruin, to the creation. 


In truth, there is not only an exact harmony between the naty. 
ral and moral attributes of Gop, but they are inſeparably cox. 
nteted, and mutually fer each other.” From the infinite Anu. 
ledge, and irreſiſtible power, of the great governor of the univerſt, 
and conſequently his conſummate and immutable happrneſs, we may 


(I think) certainly deduce his moral refitude ; and, moreover, tha 3 BY M1 
he is a being of abſelure and neceſſary purity. For his infinite uu. 


to be done, and his infinite power enable him to efer? it; and s RE 
he can have no ſ\/f-intereſt to miſlead him, or induce him to mae 


a cerong choice, it ſeems quite impoſſible, that he ſhould be und?: 


the leaſt temptation, to violate the everlaſting invariable rule df 1 4 5 
right; but muſt always, neceſſarily, purſue what is fitteſt and 1 Jt 
bejt. All vice, or moral imperfection, ſpring either from ig. By . 
rance, or weakn-, ; and therefore can find no place in Him, whoſe £0 


wiſdom is infinite, his power uncontroulable, and his nature pr- 


fed. The fitneſs, and beauty, and native Honour of juſtice, bene- 
volence, and mercy, muſt always znfluence the Divine mind, un- 
clouded and undepraved by paſſion, to chooſe and purſue thoſe ; aui 
the intrinſic baſene/s and malignity of tyranny, cruelty, and re 
venge, determine it to an utter and eternal abhorrence of the 


ſince it is impoſſible, that he ſhould ſuffer any diminution of 1» 


happineſs, by adhering ſteddily to the reaſon of things, or receii 
the leaſt pleaſure, or advantage, by departing, in any inſtanct 


from i. | 4. 
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1 Ax p to theſe clear proofs of the abſolute and u: changeable He- 
1 BE neſs of Gop, drawn from the neceſſary connection, that there 1s, 
85 1 between his natural and moral perfections, permit me to add that 
5 4 hie, as well as his eiſdom and former, appears moſt evidently, and 
1 . impreſſed in lively characters, in the external diſpoſition and frame 
of things. For the univerſal conſtitution is ſo fixed, that holi- 
W neſs, or moral rectitude, is the indiſpenſable duty of all reaſonable 
0 beings. Mankind, in particular, are endowed with ſuch refined 
= faculties, that it is abſolutely neceſſary to their perfection, and hap- 
paineſs. So that, while the pre/enr ſcheme ſubſiſts, all the branches 
of virtue muſt una/terably oblige ; ſince they reſult uniformly, and 
invariably, from the nature of things, and are the only pglſible 
means to preſerve the beauty, and regular order, of the moral cre- 
ation. And this demonſtrates the abſolute perfection, and purity, 
of the great original and author of nature. * For if, from the vi- 
« ſible diſplays and reſplendent mars of wiſdom and power, that 
gare found in the univerſe, we juſtly infer, that it was at firſt 
formed, and is continually upheld and governed, by a 287% and 
powerful being ; we ought, upon the ſame general principle and 
ground of reaſon, to conclude (fince the rules of virtue, neceſſa- 
rily ariſing from that order, and thoſe mutual references of things, 
which he originally contrived and ſettled, are, beyond contradic- 
tion, His /aws) that he is, in the higheſt degree of luſtre and ex- 
* cellence, a moral, or holy, being: one whoſe nature is, like the 
eternal and immutable ſſandard of right, perfect, who is r1ghteous 
in all bis ways, and holy in all his works, and has the moſt ſtrong, 
and irreconcileable, averfion to all fin and impurity. 


A 


A 


La) 


AnD it is upon the account of this 1 and neceſſary, recti- 
zude of his eſſential being, incapable of the leaſt increaſe, or of 
Vor, I. | R gaining 
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gaining an additional ſtrength and confirmation by any acquired ha. 
bits, that the doctrine of 7 evealed religion, correſponding entirely 
with the primitive and pureſt light of nature, repreſents to us 1 


tran{cendent ſenſe, in which the character of ho/y is to be aſcrivy mn 


to Gor alone, his ſingular and incommunicable attribute. So that 
the moſt exalted of derived beings are, in compariſon of his bright 
and ſpotleſs perfection, tainted and impure : becauſe he poſſeſſes his 
. rectitude of nature ſelf-orrginately, and independently; whereas all 
created intelligences, though according to their implanted capaci- 
ties, and their rank of exiſtence, their moral perfection may he 
abſolute, muſt always have, before them, a large jccpe for progre. 
ue improvement. And this will for ever (place them even at the 
very ſummit, and head of the creation) produce a p//ibility of 
© their geclining from the rectitude of their moral powers, as well 
© as of their advancing to greater heighths. All fnzte nature 


* muſt, in the abſtract reaſon of things, be capable of a weak and | - 5 1 
© imperf:& conduct. It may indeed be a great improbability, tat 


* they will act thus, but it is not ſtrictly zmpoyible, that they /hoult: 
© and unchangeable excellence of moral character is the peculiar, and 
© ſole, prerogative of the infinite creator and ſource of being. 


Ano therefore, moſt agreeably to the univerſal ſenſe and voice of 
reaſon, revelalian deſcribes him in the lofty ſtile of one g/0r10us in 
bolineſs *, and of purer eyes than to behold iniquity +, and who car- 
os ſo much as be tempted with evil | : that we may entertain the 
molt /ib1:me idea of him, that it is poſſible for the human under- 
ſtanding to conceive, and ſeparate from him every thing, that has 
the leaſt appearance of a „lain or blemiſh. And becauſe he is abſo- 
lute light, in whom there is no ſhade, no darkneſs at all; a being 
neceſſarily remote from all folly, weakneſs, and viee ; he is repre- 


* Exod. xv.11, 4 Hab. I. 13. 1 Jam, i. 13. Jobs l. f. 
4 ſented 
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ſented in the book of Job, as charging bis angels cih folly, and even 


the heavens are not clean in his fight % ſta'l not, therefore, 
fear thee, O Lok p, and glorify thy name oF? 


LET me only add to all this, that the particular attributes of 


God affect the minds of men variouſly, and have a different inilu- 
ence on the leading paſſions of the ſoul. His goodneſs attracts our 
ſoft and generous affections, our eſteem, love, and delightful ad- 
miration; his faithfulneſs is the foundation of our hope; his 7u/- 
tice in general, of a ſecurity againſt any dangerous deceit, or un- 
merited evil—lIt alfo repreſents him as cloathed with terror, to a- 
waken the ſtubborn and impenitent offender. And if the force of 
theſe perfections is great, when they are /everally conſidered, how 
efficacious muſt they be in their anon; and when they are collected 
together, to form ene moſt eſtimable, moſt adorable, moſt awful 
moral character? They, then, certainly include every motive to a 
filial and reverential love of the De1Ty, to every rational office of 
piety, to every natural and indiſpenſable act of virtue, that can be 
deſcribed, or imagined ; and muſt be ſufficient to leave all the im- 
pious, all the vicious, abſolutely without excuſe. 


CoNCERNING the particular attribute of the Divine juſtice, I 
need fay but little ; becauſe there is no point, in which mankind 
have more univerſally agreed, than in the general nature of juſtice, 
or where their notions, upon the whole, ſeem to be leſs clouded 
and confuſed. The plain definition of it is this, © to do 10 Wrong 


to any, and to render to all their ques, and what they can ſtrictly 


claim, without diſtinction, or reſpect, of perſins. This takes in 

the whole of it, with all its branches. And with reſpect to the Juſ- 

tice of Gop, in particular—it conſiſts in alloting to all innocent 
Job iv. 13. & xv. 16. 


FT Rev. xv. 4. 
R 2 


© beings, 


I 2 


7 
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beings, at leaſt, ſo much more happineſs than miſery upon the 
whole, as will render their exiſtence eligible, and not pumiſking | | 
the guilty, beyond what their offences deſerve : : in not determin. Rm 
ing abſolutely the mj/ery of any, nor propoſing its favours 1 upon 
impracticable conditions : in governing his creatures by laws ſuite! 
to their natures, abilities, and circumſtances, and judging them 1 5 
F mpartially. And whoever aſſerts the contrary, pays the Dz1ry ” 1 9 
no more, than a mere formal compliment of juſtice, but leaves him, bl 9 19 
in reality, branded and marked out a Hrant. And the proofs, f | 
this attribute, are neceſſarily included in Ph of the abſolute moral | 
rectitude of Gop; as well as in the progfs, which are deſigned to | 
follow in the next chapter, of his perfect goodneſs, of which »- | ] 
tice is a lower, but inſeparable, part; fince, without it, true bene. 
volence of nature can no where ſubſiſt. 


A 


A 


a) 


Ll 


A 


LET me only add, that the general principles of juſtice are fixed 1 5 
and ah ſelute, and muſt hold for ever the ame, with reſpect to Goo FT 
and man. And what are the conſeguences of not allowing this? 
Moſt frightful :—the utter ruin of religion, and ſubverſion of al 0 1 
1 morality ; ſince then juſtice itfelf will have no determinate ids BED! 
| but be a mere empty name. And, beſides, how ſhall we know, hoy + HH 
: | can we pretend to aſſert, that the DET v is u, or attempt to ce. = 1 
10 monſtrate that this perfection eſſentially belongs to him, if we hae 
| . Ps no conception of his juſtice ? How can we have the leaſt probab: 1 f 

bl lity, what ſcheme of religion is worthy of him, or what court 15 1 
hi = of practice will be acceptable to him? If Gop may be juft, whit 
he acts like men who are unjuſt, there is no confiding in his ph Lon: 


55 


 miſes, no dependance on his moſt ſolemn declarations; there is | 5 . 
Al rule of guy, no hope of mercy, no expectation of happineſs my 1 5 
1. for mankind. Fix therefore upon this, or there can be no vir, 
1 | no religion, no comfort, that 7/?zce is, in all the parts of it, 1. 5 5 


| | 3 = a 
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fixed invariable point; and though circumſtances may require dif- 
ferent ais of equitable diſtribution, or judgment, yet the general 
rule is inviolably the ſame, with reſpect to 40 intelligent natures 
without exception. Otherwiſe the diſtinction of the higheſt, above 
all other ſubordinate powers, can only be, to be the 2005. and moſt 
abhorred beings in the univerſe; as having a right to be licentious 


and oppreſſive, 


Tuk uſes to be made, of the foregoing diſcourſe, are thoſe which 
follow. . 


In the FIRST place, the conſideration of Gop's ſpotleſs and un- 
changeable prrity ſhould raiſe, in our minds, a ſerious reverence 
of him, and a fear to offend him. For can we, if we really be- 
lieve, that we are always under the intimate view and inſpection 
of an abſolutely perfect being, allow ourſelves in the gratification 
of unreaſonable and extravagant paſſions; or in any practices, 
which reaſon condemns, as unſuitable to the dignity of our nature, 
and a diſgrace to our moral powers! The preſence of a man like 
ourſelves, infinitely mean in compariſon of Gop, when ſurrounded 
with -his moſt diſtinguiſhed glories ; the preſence, I fay, even of 
ſuch a one (our equal in place and order of nature) who is remark- 
able for the prety and ſtrict virtue of his life, will, while we have 
any unextinguiſhed ſenſe of ſhame in us, reſtrain from indecent and 
diſhonourable actions. Surely, then, we ought to be much more 
ſolicitous not to loſe the good opinion of that all-perfe& being, 
whoſe judgment 1s always accurate and infallible; and whoſe ap- 
pPrrobation will redound infinitely more to our honour, than the 
P . eſteem of all our fellow- creatures, and their moſt magnificent and 

united applauſes. This thought alane, without regarding the con- 
Jequences of our being under the immediate eye of the univerſal 


Creator, 
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Creator, and ſubject to his righteous judgment, is % Meient to de. 
termine every reaſonable mind, to conduct itſelf, in all circum- 
ſtances, with the exacteſt decorum and regularity, But the argu- 
ment, for a circumſpect and cautious virtue, will be of much greater 
weight, when we conſider farther, that, becauſe of his immutable 
purity, he muſt be highly dipleaſed with our follies and vices : He, 
I fay, who has the fate of every individual man, of nations, of the 
_ whole extent of nature, under his ſole co:7tro0u/, and is the entire ar- 


biter both of our happineſs and miſery. 
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SECONDLY, From the neceſſary purity, and abſolute moral per. 
fection, of the Supreme Being we learn, that he cannot be the au. 
. thor of fin ; nor, in the leaſt degree, incite and prompt any of his 
creatures, to the commiſſion of it : and particularly, that © he can- 
© not have forced, upon any of them, an evil nature, neceſiarily 
© tending to vice and wickedneſs. 


Or unavoidable conſequence, therefore, man is, by nature, 
* free, at leaſt with reſpect to evil acbions; which are, entirely ow- 
f ing to his own wf indulgence of irregular appetites. For it 
© js as manifeſt, that the immoralities of mankind cannot ariſe 
from the original divine frame, and direction, of their nature, 
as it is that Gop is ſupremely and unalterably good.” And ac- 
cordingly hi, which is the only rational account, of the origin 
and progreſs of miral evil, is expreſſibly aſſerted, by St. James to 
be the true /cr/ptural account, in the following very remarkable 
paſſage Let no man ſay, when he is tempted, I am tempted of 
God : for Gop cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he 
any man: But every man is tempted, when he is drawn away of 
his own lufts, and enticed *, | 


* 


1 Jam. i. 13, 14. „ 
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AGAIN, we ought to look upon Halineſs, as the chief exceliency 
of the luman nature, as it is the higheſt g/o-y of the divine: And, 
as the unſpotted purity of GoD is the main foundation of his con- 
ſummate happine/s, the ſame moral quality in 4;nd, tho' the degree 
of it be inimitable, muſt be for ever neceſſary, in order to our hap- 
pineſs, and to that of the whole intelligent creation. 


From admitting the ſame principle, v/z. that there exiſts an 
abſolute and unſullied charaFer of moral excell-nce, we may cer- 
tainly conclude, that we not only offend him, and incur the dread- 
ful conſequences of his diſpleaſure, when we give the reins to inor- 
dinate deſire, and live in a courſe of vice, curſelves; but, alſo, 
when we prompt, and entice, any of our fellow-creatures to the 
cCommifſion of it. This, if it be only for the ſake of ſociety and 
= comm:nion in wickedneſs, and becauſe we cannot have ſo high a 
reliſh of our pleaſures alone, denotes a mind dead to all ſentiments 
of moral duty, and indeed, in a great meaſure, loſt even to thought 
itſelf; that can, without remorſe, propagate the moſt loathſome 
and deadly infection, of which human nature is ſuſceptible. But if 
it ſprings from a temper, that has contracted a friendſhip for tice 
itſelf, and delights in it, for its own ſake ; the worſt beings in the 
univerſe, i. e. in our common apprehenſion, the devils themſelves. 
cannot be more 1n diſLofition, and perhaps ſeldom are, in fact, ſo 
degenerate. 


Ix the LAsT place, we learn, from what has now been dis. 
courſed, not only our obligation to univerſal purity of thought, 
and rectilude of life, but to one particular, and moſt important, 
branch of our moral duty; and that is, the practice of ſtrict and 
impartial 7uſtice, in all the concerns and offices of life: Becauſe 
the 
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the ſupreme Lox D, who is righteous in all bis ways, muſt necef. 
farily abhor all fraud in commerce, all aſperſions thrown upon 2½ . 

cent and worthy characters, and all malicious aggravations even of 

real faults, We ſhall therefore, if we have any ſerious view to 
his approbation, be ſcrupulouſly nice in rendering to all their due, 
whether rangers, friends, or enemies. And, that we may con- FE 
form to the model of Gop's perfect rule, it is highly neceſſary, MY 
that in all caſes of right which come before us, whether as placed Ml 
in ſtations of civil authority, or as parents, and maſters of familie, MY 
we decide as exactly as poſſible according to reaſon, and the real 1 
merit of things; being neither influenced by Section, nor ſoed MY 
| | by paſſion, nor blinded by prejudice, neither corrupted by the loye 1 1 
i of ſordid gain, nor tranſported by anger, and revenge. The ulti- 
mate view of all our meditations, on the perfections of Gop, ſhould Wn 
be, to form us to a diene reſemblance If this be the event, even = 
imperfe& knowledge is honourable: If not, the moſt exact and ac- : 
compliſbed is much more ignominious than ſavage 1gnorance itlell, nn 
and will, in its conſequences, be inexpreſſibly fatal. == 


c HAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Which treats of the goodneſs of Gop; and anſwers 
the principal objections, that have been urged againſt 
tt, 


HE goodneſs of Gop opens the brighteſt and moſt delight- 
ful ſcene, that can poſſibly be preſented to the view of rea- 
fon; a ſcene as full of wonders as thoſe of the divine wiſdom or 
power, but much more agreeably Cranſporting, and fingly adapted 
to touch, and animate, the more refined and ingenuows affections 
of human nature. Eternity, ſelf-exiſtence, and immenſity, afto- 
niſh; abſtracted power is dreadful; mere juſtice has ſomewhat of a 


== /cvere and rigid aſpect : And even infinite wiſdom, as involving, in 


its moſt enlarged and juſt idea, complete moral rectitude, is a reve- 
rend awful ſubject, rendered pleaſing and encouraging to the mind of 
man, chiefly by this thought, that goodneſs is an eſſential, and the 
molt illuſtrious, part of it. So that nothing can reconcile us, to a 
calm and free contemplation of any other of the attributes of the 
Derr v, but this, that they are all /abſervient to the diſpoſitions 
and ſchemes of true goodneſs ; of goodneſs, not conſidered as a me- 
chanical propenſion, and a blind undiſtinguiſhing impulſe, but as a 
real perfection; and that they may be all uſed as deſcriptions, and, 
as it were, a/fributes of goodneſs. So that we may be allowed to 
ſay of God, That it is not his eternity, that repreſents him to us 
as ſupremely perfect, but his eternal goodneſs ; not his immenſity, 
but his omnipreſent, cſicaci us, and all-animating goodneſs; not 


his ſtrict, but his mild, gracrus, and moderating juſtice ; not 
VoI. I. 5 8 . < his 
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| © his abſolute infinity, but his unbounded mercy ; not kis irreſtible 


« power, but his omnipotent benevolence ; not his unerring {kill 
and contrivance, but its being neceſſarily exerted, for the pro- 
c duction of what 1s beſt * the whole. 


GOODNESS The, as intimately united, and connected. with 
all the other perfections of the DBI Tv, is their light, their love. 
lineſs, and the point of matchleſs glory, in which they ultimately I 

center. It invigorates the ſoul of man, enforces virtue from a prin- 
ciple of gratitude, inſpires a generous ardour and delight in doinz nn 
good, and aſſures us of the reward of it. For who can imitaz: YZ 
the beſt of all being, by endeavouring to be among the be/? of a! 
men, without being certain of Gop's approbation and peculiar com- "TM 
placency, from which happineſs is eternally inſeparable ! This ii 
the divine character, that cheriſhes, and warms, and ſtrengthens 
and ſtamps an honour upon, all inferior benevolence ; it teaches us, 
that univerſal benevolence is, moſt ſtrictly, FOLKS and the in- 
violable /2w of our nature. This is that divine character, which 
prompts us, moſt powerfully, to the higheſt refinement of our 
moral and ſocial powers; which © communicates, and ſupplies, uni- 
verſal life to the creation, inexpreſſible joy to the w7rtuous, the 
« ſtrongeſt arguments for a reformation of manners to the degene- 
rate, confidence of mercy to the penitent, and calm en 


and We to the Micted. ; 


PL 
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As there is no perfection of the DziTy ſo amiable, there is 
ſcarce any fo clearly demonſtrated, as that of his univerſal bene- 
volence ; and yet there is none, that has been more objeded againſt 
in all ages: though, in the viſible and unlimited manifeſtations of 
it, it be ſufficient, and one would imagine ſhould prove, in 
fact, ſufficient to filence all cavils, yet diſputes about it have been 

endleſs. — Such has been the preſumption, pride, and perverſe- 
4 | Hil; 


pretends to ſee it 10f. Without it, he muſt either have been no- 


: | thing, or a being abſolutely miſerable, but ſtill refuſes to acknow- 
| /-dee it. He enjoys numberleſs generous, and unmerited, favours, 


the free communications of the munificent parent of good, and 


yet raiſes and encourages doubts concerning the goodneſs of their 


author, and the ſource from whence they ſpring. This ariſes from 
various cauſes, not one of which is to the honour of mankind ; but 
they are all plain, and ſtrong, arguments of the depraved and cor- 


J rupt ſtate of human nature; of its diminutive reaſon, its blind pre- 


Poſſeſons, its confuſed conceptions, and the force of its evil habits. 


SoMr, for example, through an unquiet agitation and peeviſh- 
© neſs of temper, are diſſatisfied with themſelves, with nature, and 
* with Gop.” They would have been differently formed, or dif- 
ferently ſituated, from what they find they are; and therefore 
conclude, that ſo it ought to have been. They raſh to the conclu- 
ſion at once, prompted and urged by diſcontent, without enquir- 
ing ſedately and impartially into the reaſons, the uſes, the wiſe 
and gracious purpoſes, of the preſent conſtitution. They frame 


wild and imaginary ſchemes of good, which, they preſume, the 


father of the univerſe, if abſolute and ſupreme in benevolence, was 
bound to execute. They introduce, by their wrong conduct, 
anxiety, diſappointment, and ſhame, and in indulging inſtincts of 
ſenſe, and baſe appetite, make as it were various raſh experi- 
ments of miſery ; and, then, moſt inſolently blarie che creator of 
the world, becauſe they ſuffer by departing from nature, and vio- 


lating its eſtabliſhed laws 7. e. in other words, © becauſe they 


are miſerable through their o 0:01 fault, when he intended they ſhould 
be bay. OT 
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5 I neſs of man. He feels the kindly influences of goodneſs every 
E monient, is encompaſſed, enlivened, and comforted by it, and yet 
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OTutRs, again, commence cavillers againſt the goodneſs of 
Gor, which is inſcribed all over the external face of nature, and 
ſtrikes their ſenſes, every-where, in the frame aud tendency of the 
original divine conſtitution (though not alike in particular object, 
which may fpring, altogether, from cauſes unnatural) they ob- 
je, 1 lay, againſt the goodneſs of Gop, from their ignorance of 
© the views of providence i in /ingle fact, and of the fendency of 
particulars ſeemingly diſagreeable, after a vaſt ſcene of interven- 
ing effects of various aſpects, to produce good, and the greateſ 
good. 


Bur how ſhould nan be capable of thoroughly underſtanding, 
and tracing, this chain through every lin, when, perhaps, the 
greateſt part of it is hid in dark futurity, beyond his utmoſt pene- 
tration and compaſs of enquiry ; and which his faculties could 

| not poſſibly comprehend, in their entire ſcope and connection, even 
I | though we ſhould allow (which is a ſuppoſition quite prodigious) 
| that every ſingle fact, conſtituting the order of this immenſe go- 
vernment, might be preſented to his view. For, even then, it 
muſt be by a gradual train and ſucceſſion of ideas, the moſt caps- 
cious human underſtanding being of too narrow and diſproportion- 
ed limits, to ſurvey all at once. Before the Ja part, therefore, is 
revealed to him, he will neceſſarily loſe all notion of the fl; his 
mind can only be filled with imperfect zraces ; and the images be- 
ing crouded, and promiſcuouſly blended together, within the en- 
tent of © ſcanty 2 capacity, what can be the reſalt, but ignorance I 
and utter confuſion? What clear and certain judgment, can we 
imagine, will be formed? Can the operations of per ict, and un- 
beunded, reaſon be completely ſcanned by the j-/# ſketches, the 


firſt irradiations, the lotet meaſures of reaſon ? It is in nature s 
| | I abſurd, ö 


"ATED 
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abſurd, as it would be to aſſert, that where the abilities for un- 
derſtanding are infinitely unequal, there may, ſtill, be equal 
knowledge. | 


Max, indeed, has faculties ſuited to his rank, and perfect in 
© their Lind. He can find out enough of the ways of Gop, to di- 
rect and lead to him; to inſtruct him in Gov's effential attributes; 
ſufficient for his perfection, and to fill up his own proper ſphere 
both of duty, and happineſs —And what would he more ? Would 
he ſtart out beyond his preſcribed, and appointed, line of being? 
Would he examine, would he judge, and determine, beyond the 
utmoſt reach of his powers? Inſtead of being contented with Bu 
man knowledge, would he, by arrogant imagination, and bewil- 
dered dark conjeQures, ſupply the want of angelical? Would he 
aſpire even to the divine? Thus he acts, when he pretends, in 
this way, to cenſure any of the works that Gop has wrought ; in 
the way, I mean, of ſubſiſting, in the room of ſeveral parts of 
< exiſting nature, a wiſer and more ęfectual method of communi- 
* cating the greateſ good upon the whole.” He may diſcern, in- 
deed, what general methods of conduct are equal, and good, or 

_ unjuſt, and unbenevolent. This is ſaying no more, than that he is 
capaMe of forming general ideas both of juſtice, and goodneſs, as to 
which, he is, in the holy ſcriptures, more than once appealed to ; 
but never whether a particular appointment, in the model of crea- 
tion, be the ji7re/? medium of conveying, and eſtabliſhing, uni ver- 
{al good. 
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= I 8HALL only add, to the remarks already made, that the chief 


and moſt prevailing cauſe of objections, or ſcruples, with reſpect 
to the abſolute goodneſs of the Dx1Ty, is this, that the bulk of 
mankind have formed no diſtinct and rational conception of good- 


neſs 


1 Mu 
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ſion of thought, to decide upon the point of ſupreme benevolence, 


re / itſelf; but imagine it to be a kind of paſſion, a ſtrong over- 
bearing uncontroulable impulſe, that tranſports and hurries on to the 
imparting pleaſure, and preventing pain, without any deliberation or 
wiſdom : whereas good, blindly and injudiciouſly conferred, may, 
in its conſequences, be real evil. And if this be their general idea 
of goodneſs, what muſt be their idea of abſolute goodneſs ? It will, 
moſt certainly, blot out vc dom altogether, and ſubvert juſtice. 


Ax as they are equally defective in having clearly fixed, What 

may properly and fairly be concluded from the infinite benevolenca WY 

of Gop, and what are ſpuricus and unnatural inferences ; this is 
ſufficient to account for all their doubts, all their cavi/s, and, upon 
the ſame foundation, it will be no wonder if they remain, and are 
multiplied, to eternity. They will imagine ſome particular opera- Wm 
tions to be as of goodneſs, and eſſential i/luſtrations of it, tha 
would, upon the whole, be crue/ty ; and others to argue a defect | 
of goodneſs, that will be found, in the final reſult of nature and 
providence, to be the moſt glorious diſplays of it. They are, there- 
fore, fundamentally wrong, and deeply intangled in error, and al- 
moſt as incapable in this ſtate of mind, this perplexity and confu- 


as if they were naturally deſtitute of underſtanding. In the fur: RR 
ther diſcuſſion of this great and important ſubject, I ſhall ende. 


vour, 


PAFA 
1 


FIRST, To eſtabliſh, and aſcertain, the general idea of godd - 
neſs, and of perfect goodneſs. 7 


SECONDLY, To ſhew what evidences and e XR there 
are, from reaſon, that Gop is a being abſolutely good, 
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Anp, Tr1RDLY, To anſwer the chief of the ohjections, that have 
ever been urged, againſt this moſt glorious attribute of the DEIT v. 


THE FIRST point, neceſſary to be fixed, is—What is the gene- 
ral idea of goodneſs, and of perfect goodneſs, © Goodneſs is that 
principle, in intelligent natures, by which they are diſpoſed and 
© prompted to communicate, and diffuſe, happineſs.” It is ever ſup- 
poſed to be a voluntary principle, or, at leaſt, to be under the di- 
rection of reaſon as to its exerciſe, Upon which account, the in- 
ſiinfs of mere animals, to tenderneſs and beneficent offices, are 
never reckoned to be moral qualities, or excellencies of private cha- 
racer, as goodneſs is always eſtimated : they repreſent to us nothing 
meritorious in them ; but are adored as diſplays of the goodneſs of 
the Creator, mechanically, and paſſtvely, exerted in their frame. It 
gocdneſs, therefore, be a kind of inſtinct, (as ſome ſeem to think) or 
call it a natural propenſion and diſpoſition in the De1Ty, it can be 
no otherwiſe laudable, than as it is with choice and approbation, and 
under the conduct of wiſdom cloſely attending it in every ſtep, ex- 
erted. N 


So that Gop's abſolute benevolence being a moral character, and 
the very idea of moral character being, in itſelf, abſurd and incon- 
ſiſtent, without the exerciſe and overſight of reaſon, the true defini- 
tion of it can be only this that it is, in him, a conſtant and im- 
mutable d:/po/ition to diſpenſe the uiſeſt and fitteſt, which is the 
* ſame, where there is infinite intelligence, as all poſſible good, to 
the whz/e, and to every individual part of the creation,” What 
that is preciſely we cannot comprehend, without being poſſeſſed of 
boundleſs wiſdom ; and therefore ſhould, in particular cafes, how- 
ever intricate, be always modeſt and d:ffident, 
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 Gop is not obliged to treat al capacities, all improvements in 


knowledge, and moral rectitude, a/;ke : wiſdom forbids it equity 


renounces it; and partial diſtribution of favours, in the governor 


and judge of the whole univerſe, is ntterly inconſiſtent with it.— 
And it will be hereafter ſhewn, that he is not obliged to make al] 
his creatures, in their original formation, equal. 


THe goodneſs of Gop, therefore, abſolutely unlimited but by rea- 
{on and truth, and the unalterable order of things, can, in no other 
way, be properly diſplayed—but * by diſtributing goed in profortim 
to the capacity, and merit, and, conſequently, to the various ca- 
* pacitres, and different merits, of the dependent beings who are 
* the recipients of good; and by extracting the armoſt good from 
© the whole, whatever it be.” 


It, the infinite being was not, unalterably bound to create one ſpe- f 
cies of beings only (which would have limited the exertions of his 


goodneſs) there muſt of courſe be a diverſity as to the degrees of 
happineſs. And if we allow of any diverſity at all, where, or how, 


can it in reaſon be bounded ? What other poſſible limit, can we affix 


and ſet to it, but this — that the primitive conſtitution, and the 
adus ordained for each particular ſpecies, ſhould have a manifeſt 
* tendency to good upon the whole?” And if a variety be admitted, 
as it muſt be upon the force of this argument, which, I think, 5 
unanſwerable, the only poſſible happineſs that can be, /h, diftri- 
buted, is a ſuitable degree of good to al,, according to their orig 1! 
powers, their intellectual improvements, and moral qualifications; 
and the communicating more would be againſt the adjuſted propor- 


tion of things, and contrary to immutable reaſon. So that, upon 
the whole, the deſcription, which J have before given, of the moſt 


per fell 


F 
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1 perfect goodneſs is the only raticnal idea of it, that can be enter 
tained; viz. that it communicates a// the good, not that is in re- 
T ſpect of natural power, but only all that is in 7 eaſor poſſible; 
. e. all proper and expedient good. This thought alone will go 
4 a great way, in removing all objections againſt the infinity of the 
Aiwvine benevolence, ſo far as moral characters may be denominated 
infinite: and I deſire that it may be particularly noted, and atten- 
£1 tively conſidered, for the ſake of the application, which 1 ſhall 
WE make of it hereafter. 

LET me add to all this, that zz/2ice and goodneſs are fitly treated 
as diſtin ſubjects, though they differ not ſo properly in ind, as 
in degree. Juſtice is the communication of good, but it is of a 
good merited, and to which there is an abſolute right of claim. 
Juſtice is, in ſome degree, an intereſted principle, the right to uni- 
verſal property, and conſequently our own right, depends on the 
mutual and impartial exerciſe of it; but true benevolence is a more 
pure and ſublim? principle, abſtracted from per/cnal views, and 
aims at the happineſs of others, from the ſole motive of doing good. 
Thus, at leaſt it muſt be, in the original fountain and ſource of 
good, whoſe eſſential and immutable enjoyments are included with- 
in himſelf. And the higher we raiſe our benevolence, above all 


mixtures of ſelfi/Þneſs and private gratification, the more do we 
adorn and dignify it, and honour human nature. . 


Oris of kindneſs, and compaſſionate aſſiſtance, are indeed, 
in a general way, due from men to men; but not, ſo preciſely, from 
ene individual man to another, as that he can certainly fix the li- 
gation ; an obligation to him ſingly, and excluſive of other objects. 
In matters of equity, he has an immediate demand, and to a cer- 
tain degree, upon me in perſon ; with reſpect to offices of goodneſs, 

You, I. : SOR his 


2 
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his claim is only general, as a partaker in common humanity, 
This I am at liberty to canvaſs, to diſpute, to diſallow ; rejecting 
bim, and preferring other objects, when it appears, to the unpre- 
judiced judgment of my own mind, to be moſt ſubſervient to un. 
verſal benevolence. And the diſtinction of theſe two. characters, 
being founded in nature, muſt be equally folid with reſpect to 
Gop, as man, For how little of what they actually eryoy, and 
how much Jeſs of what they hope for, could his creatures firily 
demand? Let them exhibit their full c/a:m of equity exaggerated, 
and amplified to the utmoſt, and then ſee how far Hort it would RE 
fall of the liberal, and boundleſs, diffuſions of Gop's paternal ani 
unſolicited goodneſs. From the former, ſtrictly conſidered, thy 
have very little to hope; from the latter, there is nothing that i 
truly, and in the judgment of unerring wiſdom, good, but what, 
in proportion to their capacities, * may reaſonably expect. And 
this leads me to 
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Tur szcoxp head of inquiry, which was to point out wliat ei- 
dences and demonſtrations there are, from reaſon and the nature of 
things, that Gop is a being abſolutely good. This point, as was 
obſerved before, has been greatly darkened by the ignorance and 
pride, but, chiefly, by the irregularities, and various wild diforders 
of mankind, which have infinitely multiplied the train of humor 
miſeries, and, thereby, have eclipſed the beauty and glory of God: 
creation, and thoſe ſbining marks of benevolence and gracious all- 
f/ition, that would, otherwiſe, appear in all the parts of it. Let us, 

however, proceed to confider the evidences of ſupreme goodnels 
that are ſtill ſtrongly concluſive and unanſwerable. 


Axp the #1RsT of theſe is of a more abſtract nature, but pe- 
tectly gale to common capacities of mind, that exert them» 
ſelves 
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ſelves with any degree of attention. The ſubſtance of it is as fol- 
lows—There is a natural, and unalterable, difference in actions, and 
characters. Right and wrong are, in general, eſſentially diſtinct. 
Neither human cuſtoms, nor prevailing opinions, nor the determi- 
nation of the Supreme Being himſelf (was it poſſible for him to 
decide ſo perverſely) can confeund their ſeparate natures ; or make 
them unite, and abſolutely coincide, in one abſtract uniform idea. 
Juſt and unjuſt, for inſtance, benevolence and cruelty, in defiance of 
all will, and all power, will remain eternally d:ferent, eternal | 
contrarieties. They form oppoſite characters, immutably oppo- 
ſite. 


© Tur ſame judgment therefore (if it be a true and right judg- 
ment) though merely ſpeculative, cannot poſſibly be formed with 
reſpect to both, becauſe they are repugnant to each other; and 
unleſs direct contradictions are equally true, or muſt, at leaſt, have 
an equal appearance of truth to all degrees of intelligence : which 
is, in effect, reducing the Divine intelligence itfelf, to a ſtate of un- 
illuminated and neceſſary error. From whence it undeniably fol- 
lows, © that they muſt be ranged under a quite different eſtimate 
by reaſon, and eſpecially by ſupreme reaſon, as moral characters. 


AND now the whole queſtion being reduced to this ſingle point, 
which is moſt eligible— benevolence, or ſelfiſhneſs —mercy, or cru- 
elty—to be the author of all expedient good, or the cauſe of unne- 
ceſary miſery—it muſt, I preſume, be eaſily decided, to the uni- 
verſal conviction of mankind. For is it poſſible for us to heſitate 
one moment (when the only controverſy is, which is the moſt ei- | | 
mable character, to do good, or to do evil) about preferring the be- 
reficent character? We feel the preference of pleaſure to pain: we 
know that the one, with reſpect to all ſenſitive natures, is to be 
S—2 choſen 
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ch? oſen before the other. And can we poſſibly flick, at pr eferring 


the communicaticn of pleaſure to all our fellow-creatures, when we 
are ſure that it is abſolutely beſt? Reaſonable nature could not 
ſcruple it, had it not one implanted inſtinct; but Was directed | 
purely, and ſolely, by an intellectual influence. 


© For an afprobation of a malicicus diſpoſition and practice, to 
© the diſclaiming and rejeting its repugnant character of geodneſi, 
© 1s as much an error in ſpeculation, as it is contrary to any ſup. 
« poſed biaſſes and tendencies of nature: it can, therefore, never 
© take place in Gop, conſidered, merely, as the ſupreme and mo 
perfect intelligence. The characters, as has been more than 
once obſerved, being irreconcileably oppoſite, one of the 7/0 muſt 
be cultivated, purſued, and made the ultimate ſcote of action, or 
there muſt be an everlaſting ſtop put to all vine, and human, ope- 
rations: but if beneficence be not, in reaſon, the moſt excellent, 


. Gov's ſupreme perfection, which reſults chiefly from his good- 


neſs, is not an adorable attribute; nothing more adorable, in the 
fature of things, than it would have been, had he been, eſſentially, 
the ſcourge and plague of the creation. And had mankind de- 
rived, from ſuch an evil principle, malevolent inſtincts and appro. 
bations, they might as juſtly have fallen proſtrate, with veneration, 
before the throne of cruelty, as they now preſent their mere con pl. 
ments of reſpect, upon the preſent ſuppoſition, to 7nfintte gocaneſs. 


To ſum up the whole argument more conciſely, and in a ſome- 


what different form There is an eſſential and unalterable di- 
« ſeinftion, and cppoſition in nature, between beneficence, and 
« craelty : The perfectly exact degrees of difference, and oppoli- 
tion, in the ſeveral characters, the infinite author of nature, mul 
© infallibly diſcern : He muſt know happineſs to be preferable, 


t upon 


SETS 
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© upon the fe, to miſery; and, conſequently, that the commu- 
© nication of happineſs upon the whole is, in eternal and immu- 
« table reaſon, more eligible than the di/tributimm of miſery : te 
« has no dependencies ; no ſeparate intereſt from that of the uni- 

« verſo] good: He has, therefore, cvery poſſible motive to purſue 

© it ; he can have no motive, even, to neglect it: The conſequence 

© of which muſt be, that he does purſue it invariably ; that, under 
the conduct of ſupreme wiſdom, he can never, in the minuteſt 

© inſtance, deviate from it; which is the very ſame thing with 

* aſſerting, that he is poſſeſſed of abſolute and 7mmutable goodneſs.” 
This, I apprehend, to be ſuch a complete and manifeſt proof of 
the attribute of the DziTY, now under conſideration, as nothing 
can ſhake, or invalidate ; a proof deduced from reaſon alone, and 
which muſt, therefore, ſtand firm for ever. 
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Bor, farther, that there are ſcattered communications of good 
in the univerſe, no man however prejudiced, or diſcontented with 
the frame of nature, can poſſibly deny: That there are even ample 
proviſions for happineſs, and illuſtrious marks of a generous and 
diffuſive benevolence, no moderate ſceptic will ſcruple to allow. 
And, from theſe appearances of good, we may raiſe an argument, 
. of great weight, for the abiolute goodneſs of the creator. For 
why ſhould he diſpenſe ary good at all, unleſs it were from the 
eſſential goodneſs, from the approved and voluntary benevolence, 
of his nature? Were the DeiTy an evil being, we could in rea- 
ſon expect to find nothing, but appearances of miſery in the world, 
For, upon this horrid ſuppoſition, his inclination, his prevailing 
propenſion of nature, is to communicate evi; whence then ariſe 
thoſe diſplays of googneſs, that render human life, in the opinion 
of almoſt all, eligible, nay an object of moſt cloſe and fond affec- 
lion? Let the man that contends, for the malignity of the ſupreme 
prin- 
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principle, try to ſolvve this inexplicable problem, and he will fig 
0 himſelf totally confounded. 


gl He has nothing elſe to have recourſe to but this—* that as the 
| © experience of pain gives a quicker and ſtronger reliſh of pleaſure, 
© ſo a light and ſuperficial 74e of good may prove, in the end, RR 
an enhauncement and aggravation of evil.” To which it is ob. 
vious to reply, that a preceding ſenſe of miſery is not abſolutely 15 
© neceflary to the complete enjoyment of happineſs: For then it 
muſt be concluded (contrary to what is ſuppoſed, and allowed, on 
all ſides) that Gop himſelf is not conſummately happy, becauſe 
he never was, nor could be, in any degree miſerable. All other 135 
5 5 bieings, therefore, might in nature, without including the wiſe . 
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. purpoſes of moral government, alſo have been happy, though the; 
| | had never been calamitous : They might, likewiſe, have been 1 Ef Z 15 
proportionably miſerable, without having experienced any thing, 
but miſery. Beſides the orders of beings, that aſcend from miſery on 
to happineſs, are the let and moſt imperfect: Thoſe who are 
placed among the rt and moſt exalted, in the ſcale of intelligent 
ſpirits, approach neareſt to the undiſturbed and conſummate feli- 
city of Gop himſelf. 


© Pain, therefore, is not neceſſary in order to the ſupreme hap- . 1 
pineſs of created natures; but only to ſupply deficiencies, to aſi} Rm 
indigent powers (where a ſufficient fund in nature would be, EE”. 
i © otherwiſe, wanting to aſſiſt) and ſtir them up to aſpire, more 

£ ſtrongly, after their true felicity, their full perfection of good. 
And this conſtitution is wholly ordered with a moral view, that 
| happineſs may be the purſuit, the choice, and acquiſition of man, 
and, conſequently, be the more exalted and exquiſite; as it is, in 
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By an undeniable parity of reaſon, © an experience of good could 


© not be neceſſary to the utmoſt aggravation of ; becauſe as 
God is ſupremely happy, becauſe incapable, neceſſarily incapable, 
of the leaſt diſtreſs ; thoſe muſt be © ſupremely miſerable, who are 
rendered by their ſituation, and unalterable circumſtances, in- 
capable of the leaſt gam of comfort, the leaſt intermiæture of 
« ſelf-enjoyment.” And though moral purpoſes may be ſerved, by 
appointing, in /ower ſcenes of intelligence, evil to be the forerunner 
and harbinger of good ; yet nothing of this kind can be pretended 
(nor, as it now appears, can any natural reaſon be aſſigned) in 
the caſe of allotting ſcanty and tranſient pleaſure, as the #repara- 
tion for more extenſive and univerſal evil. The ſuppoſition, there- 
fore, is not only unworthy the amiable character of the true 
Dir; but abſurd even upon the ſuppoſition of a falſe god, in- 
tending, upon the whole, the utmoſt hurt and miſchief to the 
creation. 


As additional evidences of the abſolute goodneſs of the DEIT v, 
let me ſubjoin that the univerſal order of nature, when not ob- 
ſtructed, but allowed to fulfil its appointed and regular courſe, 


trends to good; that no one branch of the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of 
things can be fixed upon, which had originally an evil direction, 
or which, if not marred and perverted, can poſſibly terminate in 


evil; that thoſe in the human ſpecies, and in every ſuppoſeable 


order of intelligent | pirits, who are kind, and condeſcending, and 
generous in their diſpoſitions, are alone happy; and that benevolence 


is the ſpring of their moſt refined and exalted felicity—Which, it 
is as much a contradiction to ſuppoſe, to be any. other. than the 
a conſti-- 
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a manner, his own troduction, his Honour, and the reward of his 
= perſonal merit. 
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principle, try to ſolvve this inexplicable — „ and he will fiad 
himſelf totally confounded. 


Hz has nothing elſe to have recourſe to but this—* that as the 
experience of pain gives a quicker and ſtronger reliſb of pleaſure, 
© ſo a ſlight and ſuperficial rate of good may prove, in the end, 
an enhauncement and aggravation of evil. To which it is ob- 
vious to reply, that a preceding ſenſe of miſery is not abſolutely | 
© neceflary to the complete enjoyment of happineſs :: For then it 
muſt be concluded (contrary to what is ſuppoſed, and allowed, on 
all ſides) that Gop himſelf is not conſummately happy, becauſe 
he never was, nor could be, in any degree miſerable, All other 
beings, therefore, might in nature, without including the wiſe 
purpoſes of moral government, alſo have been happy, though they *| 
had never been calamitous : They might, likewiſe, have been 
proportionably miſerable, without having experienced any thing, 
but miſery. Beſides the orders of beings, that aſcend from miſery | 
to happineſs, are the /owe/? and moſt zmper feet : Thoſe who are 
placed among the rt and moſt exalted, in the ſcale of intelligent 
ſpirits, approach neareſt to the undiſturbed and conſummate fel. 
city of Gop himſelf. 
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6 Pa IN, cherefore, is not art + in order to the ſupreme pl 
indigent powers 3 - a "foflicient fund in nature would . 
otherwiſe, wanting to aſſiſt) and ſtir them up to aſpire, more 
bi + ſtrongly, after their true felicity, their full perfection of good. 
And this conſtitution is wholly ordered with a moral view, that 
Happineſs may be the purſuit, the choice, and acquiſition of man, 
and, conſequently, be the more exalted and exquiſite ; as it is, in 
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a manner, his own production, his bonour, and the reward of his 
per ſonal merit, 


VIV Br an undeniable parity of reaſon, © an experience of good could 

Mi „ © not be neceſſary to the utmoſt aggravation of miſery; becauſe as 

EXE Gor is ſupremely happy, becauſe incapable, neceſſarily incapable, 

| of the leaſt diſtreſs ; thoſe muſt be © ſupremely miſerable, who are 

rendered by their ſituation, and unalterable circumſtances, in- 

< capable of the leaſt gleam of comfort, the leaſt intermiæture of 
© ſelf-enjoyment.” And though moral purpoſes may be ſerved, by 

appointing, in /ower ſcenes of intelligence, evil to be the forerunner 

and harbinger of good; yet nothing of this kind can be pretended 

(nor, as it now appears, can any natural reaſon be aſſigned) in 

the caſe of allotting ſcanty and tranſient pleaſure, as the prepara- 
tion for more extenſive and univerſal evil. The ſuppoſition, there- 
fore, is not only unworthy the amiable character of the true N | 
| DIT x; but abſurd even upon the ſuppoſition of a falſe god, in- | 
XX tending, upon the whole, the utmoſt hurt and miſchief to the 
ER creation. 


4s additional evidences of the abſolute goodneſs of the DE IT v, 
RE let me ſubjoin—that the univerſal order of nature, when not ob- 
ſtructed, but allowed to fulfil its appointed and regular courſe, 
tends to good; that no one branch of the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of 
things can be fixed upon, which had originally an evil direction, 
or which, if not marred and perverted, can poſſibly terminate in 
evil; that thoſe in the human ſpecies, and in every ſuppoſeable 
order of intelligent ſpirits, who are kind, and condeſcending, and 
generous in their diſpoſitions, are alone happy; and that benevolence 
is the ſpring of their moſt refined and exalted felicity— Which, it 
is as much a contradiction to ſuppoſe, to be any other than the 
conſti- 
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conſlitution of a good being, as to imagine a frame, in which order 
directly reſulted from confuſion, and evil, abſolute final evil, natu- 
rally and unavoidably from good. And, particularly, the exuþe. 
rance of good upon the whole in the vue creation (from whence 
we may fairly draw the ſame inference, as to worlds nge 
and inviſible) is the cleareſt and moſt lively proof, that benevolence 
and mercy are ej -ntial principles, and the chief and moſt prevail. 
7ng principles, in the nature of that glorious being, from whom 
this exuberance of good flows. 


MANKIND, in all ages of the world, have been very high and 
ſtrong in their preſumptions, but weak in reaſon. And this, which 
is indeed the natural ſource of univerſal error in all its various in- 
conſiſtencies, has actually produced both the implicit believer, and 
the incredulous caviler: the one frequently aſſenting to he knows 
not what ; and the other as often objecting, he knows not wy, 
Fancy, paſſion, and certain external ſtriking appearances of things, 
are equally their rule of judgment. And this, in the infidel, ap- 
pears in nothing more clearly, than in his objections againſt the 
goodneſs of Gop, which may all be reduced to this one, the hin. 
ment, or ſufferance, of evil. For imperfection of knowledge, and 
imperfection of happineſs, are comparative evils, and as truly in 
cluded under this general head, as more direct and poſitive miſery. 


EviL has been commonly divided into two kinds, moral, and 
natural. And the fr/t of theſe, in particular, is urged as a mol 
formidable objection againſt the ſupreme wiſdom and goodneſs, and, 
indeed, againſt the very being of a Gop ; and how to give a clear 
and ſatisfactory account of its true original, did, for many ages, 
confound the reaſon of mankind, unaſſiſted and unenlightened by 


revelation, But chriſtianity has preſented us with, I think, an ealy 
ſolution 


Kh 1 


(lution of this difficulty with reſpect to the human race ( and the 
fame may be applied, in ſome meaſure, to all other intelligent be- 
ings) by declaring, that they are rational and free creatures; and 
that all moral evil ſprings, entirely, from their own corrupt choice, 
and voluntary perverſion of their implanted faculties. 


Now that this is the #rue account, or, in other words, that all 
thoſe wrong determinations and purſuits, which conſtitute moral 
evil, were not originally inherent in it, but are owing to a willful 


human nature itſelf. For what is the true idea of it? Is it not 
this ?— Reaſon at the helm, conducting and governing the infe- 
« rior principles? And, therefore, when the paſſions prevail againſt 
reaſon, mult there not be a perverted and unnatural ſtate? Shall 


from the more noble and excellent, the ntellef7ual *—Nature is a 
general term, to denote thoſe /aws by which the Creator governs 
the univerſe, and the Habliſbed order of things. Now this order, 


* ſhould preſide over appetite and inſtin&, and regulate all their 
© impulſes.” So that whatever, in their temper or conduct, is con- 
trary to the dictates of the rational and moral principle, whatever 
is evil and vicious, muſt of neceſſity be, at all times, irregular, and 
a contradiction to human nature upon the whole. 


| I oxLy deſire, it may be obſerved further, that I am not obliged 

in this part of my diſcourſe, to appear as an advocate for 3 
E | L.berty, becauſe all moral evil neceſſarily ſuppoſes it; and upon 
: 4 A any other ſcheme, is no more than a weakneſs and ener of 


335 U 
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ſelf corruption, will undeniably appear (if we ſet aſide the argu- 
ments from the perfections of Gop) from taking a ſhort view of 


we form our idea of human nature from the Hull part of it, or 


with reſpect to mankind, is, that the underſtanding, and reflection, 


nature, that has nothing criminal in it: the account before given 
muſt, 
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muſt, therefore, be the only juſt account, if there be indeed any 
ſuch thing as moral evil, or any other beſides natural evil in the 
univerſe. And the following brief remarks will help us to fe in 
part, how the providence of Gop may be vindicated, with reſpect 
to ſuch corrupt and degenerate circumſtances of mankind. 


In general, the poſſibzlity of moral evil neceſſarily follows, from 
ſuppoſing free agents to exiſt, and that they are left to the uncon- 
trouled exerciſe « their natural powers. And ſince the latter is ng 
more, than ſuffering creatures to act agrecably to their frame, and 
the deſign of their formation; the whole inquiry is reduced within 
a narrow compals, and terminates in this ſingle point—* Whether 
it be confiſtent with the perfections of Gop, to create free agents. 
But now to which of the divine attributes, can it be imagined, 
that the making beings, endued with a power of chozce and „el. 
direction, is repugnant ? Not ſurely to ju/tice, becauſe ſuch a being 
may be eaſily conceived to be vaſtly preferable to abſolute non- 
exiſtence ; nay, it may, in many circumſtances, be a very defirable 
and eligibie ſtate. And, conſequently, it is ſo far from being in ge- 
neral inconſiſtent with the notion, that the great Author and Go- 
vernor of the univerſe is a juſt, or even a lenevolent being, that it 

may, z:ſelf, be a convincing and undeniable demonſtration of it. 


Ir it be urged, that allowing it may prove goodneſs in general, 

it is not, however, the wiſeſt way of diſpenſing the greate/t go 

upon the whole : I anſwer, how is it poſivle, that we ſhould know 
this? Are we capable of comprehending the vaſt ſchemes of an in- 

finite mind? or can we judge diſtinctly of all the /s, that may be 

anſwered in the univerſe, by creating free agents of d:fferent powers 

and capacities for happineſs? Objections of this ſort, which are 


in truth not levelled againſt the ae of Gob, but againſt hi 
widen, 
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wiſdom, in taking the moſt proper methods to confer the greateſt 
good, are attempts to argue where we have no principles to pro- 
ceed upon; and muſt, therefore, be extremely raſh and preſump- 
tuous. So that this ſhort view of the caſe is ſufficient to prove, 
that the general notion of free agency, and, in conſequence, of the 
poſſibility of moral evil, is neither a reaſonable objection, againſt the 
exiſtence of a Firſt Cauſe of all things abſolutely perfect; nor, 
againſt the belief of a wiſe and gract ous providence—And, further, 
that an indeterminable variety (ſince it has been above ſhewn, that 
there may be a variety, and the abſolute goodneſs of Gop does not, 
and cannot, oblige him to make all intelligent beings egual, endued 
with the higheſt degrees of reaſon, liberty, and moral perfection) 1 
ſay an indeterminable variety, with reſpect to the capacities and cir- 
cumſtances of mankind, can never be ſhewn not to be the fitteſt 
and beſt upon the whole : ſince we have neither knowledge nor ex- 
perience enough, on which to ground even a plauſible preſumption, 
and much lefs a probable proof, that infinite wiſdom, even in pur- 
ſuance of the main end of creation and providence, the univerſal 
good, is not moſt eminently diſplayed in the greate/? diverſity of 
reaſonable and free agents. 
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As therefore we can have no ſure foundation, on which to con- 
clude, that the /owe/? degrees of intelligence and liberty are incon- 
ſiſtent with the ſupreme wiſdom of the DPRIT x, if we only conſi- 
der the reaſonable univerſe as one whele, one great connected fiſtem, 
compounded of various parts ; nothing further remains, under this 
firſt head of moral evil, but to ſhew, that what we have ſuppoſed 
to be wie and t, in the general, is doing no real wrong or injury 
to parliculars: or, in other words, that thoſe rational creatures, 
who belong to the loweſt claſs of free agents, can have no cauſe to 
complain of being arbitrarily and hardly treated. 

3-3 AND 


. 
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AnD if we will admit this unqueſtionable principle of equity, 
that nothing can be expected from the various orders of intelligent 
© beings, but what is profortzoncd to their ſeveral powers, and that 
© thus much will be required of a/l, the point is clear beyond all 
Juſt exception. For if, where there are unequal powers, unequal 
degrees of good be required; and if the leer degrees of power he 
as capable of producing the er degrees of good, as ſufericr power; 
are of producing the greater degrees of good, all cafes of this kind, 
that ever have, or can, happen, are, in reſpect of ſuſt and fair 
treatment, brought to an exact equality : and the particular diff. 
culties, which mankind at preſent labour under, are clearly and 
ſufficiently accounted for. For nan is as able to yield that fervicc 
which is required of him, and exactly proportioned to his firength, 
as higher intelligences are, to perform their larger and more exten: 
five duty. This, I fay, with what went before, fully vindicates . 
the conduct of providence, ſo far as the controverfy about moral 7 | 2 . 
evil is concerned. But if reaſon, by any unavoidable misfortue, 
be ſo weakened and impaired, that men are not morally intelligent: 
and free; this, as in the caſe of idiots, and all the actions thi RE 
proceed from it, however wild and injurious, can only be denomi- 
nated natural evils, 


Wurch SECOND claſs may be reduced, either to thoſe which, 
are common to al, as well as abſolutely neceffary from the frame 
and conſtitution of the univerſe ; or to penal evils; or, elſe, to fucn RT 
as are occaſioned by beings that ? freely, and are the voluntary in- 
ſtruments of evil to one another. | 


AnD of the latter fort, the ſame thing may be faid, that has 
been already ſuggeſted in diſcourſing of moral evil, vis, that tho 


poſſidie 


«:9/ibility of them certainly follows, on ſuppoſing free agents to 
exiſt- that the permiſſion of them, as in the oller caſe,. and for 


agents, muſt be entirely reconcileable with the moſt honourable 
idea we can entertain of him; fince it is, in fact, nothing more; 
than. the leaving them to the »/e of their faculties—and, further, 
that all the irregularities and miſchiefs, which are thus occaſioned 
by the abuſe of natural liberty, may be completely reelified in an- 


ferer.. 


they are abſolutely neceſſary to check the growth of vice, and, by 
that means, to ſecure the vectitude, and ſupreme happrneſs, of the 
moral creation. For if. reaſonable beings were ſuffered to go on 


bringing the eternal rules of virtue and righteouſneſs into contempt, 
and introducing extreme. d:ſorder and miſery into the world. It 
muſt be a vaſtly //s evz/,. if it be at all an evil upon the whole, 
to take ſuch ſeemingly harſh and ſevere methods, to the great pain, 
or cven to the entire deſtruction, of particular perſons, than to ſuf. 
fer wickedneſs to triumph, and give corrupt and miſchievous affec- 

tions an unlimited ſcope, to the deformation and ruin of the whole 
intellectual ſyſtem. So that penal evils, denoting not only the po- 


ether m/eries, which either in this Iiſe, or hereaftr, are the na- 

aral feds of vicious paſſions unreformed ; penal evils, 1 fay, 
wich, in this extenſive view, comprehend a very conſiderable. 
——_ Pt of the whole ſum of natural evils, appear, for the reaſons 
- above-mentioned, to be not only conſiſent with the wiſdom and. 
F good 


4 
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the ſame reaſon, if Gop can, as has been ſhewn, wiſely form free 


other ſtate, and unſpeakably to the advantage of the innocent ſuf-- 


AAN, with reſpect to penal evils, it ſhould be obſerved—that 


in thoſe irregular courſes with impunity, which are unbecoming the 
dignity of their natures; the probable conſequence would be, 


Lilive puniſhments which Gop may inflict on finners, but all thoſe | 
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goodneſi of the ſu preme governor of mankind, but to be indeed 
neceſſary, in the government of an abſolutely perfect being. 


I now proceed to make ſome obſervations, which are not ſo 
confined, but may be applied to all appearances of natural evil 
without exception; and are, therefore, a general vindication of the 
ſovereign goodneſs of providence, in the ſettled train and order of 


things. 


AND, in the IRST place, let it be obſerved, that nothing is Pro- 
ferly an evil, which it is inconſiſtent with the perfections of Gop 
to permit, or appoint, but what deſerves that character ufon ile 
whole, And this we cannot pretend to fay of any thing we are ac. 
quainted with, nor indeed of any natural evils which are of a ,. 
a1ited duration. It is very poſlible, that they may have a tendency 
to promote the more ſolid and durable happineſs of individuals (after 
ſeveral intermediate conſequences, which we are too ſhort-ſighted 
to trace) as well as the general good of the creation. Nor can we 
demonſtrate, or even argue the contrary with any probability, un- 
leſs we can, likewiſe, comprehend all the infinite variety of de- 
ſigns, that an all-wiſe being may intend to ſerve by particular cc. 
currences, and thoroughly underſtand the whole plan of his go- 
vernment, the connection of the ſeveral parts of it, and their rfc- 
rence and ſubordination to each other. It muſt, at leaſt, be paſ 
diſpute, that what ſeems wrong, in the preſent ſtate, may be re- 
tified in ſome future ſcene of exiſtence ; and the pain, now felt, be 
vaſtly over-balanced by the ſucceeding pleaſure, And thus the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of Gop, notwithſtanding ſome dark and 
gloomy appearances, will in the conſummation of his ſchemes, be 
eminently diſplayed in the frame of the world. i 
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For nothing can rationally be eſteemed fuch an evil, as is an ar- 

gument either of infuſtice, or cruelty, in the perſon who appoints 

A, which has a natural tendency to preduce, or by the ſame ap- 
pointment will be fol. owed, by a more extenſive and laſting good, 1 
And this we may fairly preſume, from the proofs already given of 
the neceflary goodneſs of the Creator, will at laſt be found to hold 
true, with reſpe to all the unavoidable evils, that any part of the 


creation ſuffers. 


LET me remark, in the stconD place, that it is very unfair to 2M 
argue againſt the goodneſs of Gop, from the miſeries that actually Fa | 
infeſt human life. For the queſtion is not, whether men have made | ; 
the ſtate of the world worſe than nor-exi/tence—but how Gop 

ade it, and how he 7ntenaed it ſhould be governed. For the far | 
greater part of the evils of life, which are introduced by ourſelves, 
againſt the manifeſt ſch-me and d-/ign of the Creator, he is not at 2 
all anſirerable; but they muſt be wholly charged on the voluntary | 
abuſe of our faculties, and the unnatural exceſſes of our paſſions. 


| 

Axp from hence it follows, that the only ſure way to form a ” 
right judgment in this caſe is, to conſider what the ſtate of the 
world would be, if all its rational inhabitants conſtantly followed | N 

the order of nature, and the rules preſcribed by the auttor of it. ö 
This will diſcover to us God's creation anſwering the plan of it in 
his infinite mind: Every other is a fa/ſe view, that can give us no 

idea of his real character; becauſe it only ſhews us the corruption 
and diſorder of his wok 


As therefore it is a certain truth, confirmed by the experience of 1 | 
all ages, that if men were univerſally cauticus and prudent, diligent | 
and | 
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and induſtrious they would probably ſucceed in moſt of their 744. 
ſenable deſigns, and be crowned with proſperity; that if they were 
all ;uft and generous, and ated on the ſtrict principles of probity 
and honcur—reſpet and friendſhip, peace and harmony, would fl 
riſh among them, the moſt deſirable advantages of civil life would 
be - ſecured, and the miſchiefs ariſing from treachery, oppreſſion, 
diſcord, and violence, would be in a great meaſure prevented; and 
that if they were all zemperate—they mult of neceſſity enjoy a vaſtly 
larger proportion of Health, of vivacity and ſtrength of mind, of 


reſolution and inward compoſure ; and as this appears, from their | 


very frame, and the eſtabliſhed tendency of things, to be the caurſ 
of action, which their creator intended they ſhould purſue : Ou 


_ reaſon immediately leads to this conclufion, that the orginal im. 
flitution, in this lower world, was admirably calculated to promote 


our happineſs, and, if ſteddily adhered to, would render our pr. 


ſent ſituation, upon the whole, very convenient and comfortatl,, 
And we ourſelves are, in innumerable inſtances, the unhappy in. 


ſtruments of aur own miſery; turning many fruitful parts of the 


earth into deſarts ; inventing various unnatural ſcenes of 7errcr and 


cruelty ; ſpreading //avery and deſolation, and a melancholy facet 


diſlreſs and ruin, over the moſt flouriſhing countries; invading each 


others moſt valuable vigyts and liberties; and, in a word, perplex- 
ing our own minds, while we diſurb and torment our fellow-cret- 
tures. 2 187 


Tursk are none of them to be reckoned as the works of Gon, 
which his hand hath wrought ; ; but they are the dreadful monu- 
ments of human pride, avarice, and luſt of power, and other 
equally unnatura! and fernicious vices. So that the objection raiſed 


from the viſible appearances of evil, is built on a complication of I 


falſe facts, which are theſe—That the a&zal condition of man | 
his natural condition—that if miſery really prevails, the frame of 


nature 


nature could not have been deſigned at firſt, nor wiſely adapted, to 
promote happineſs—and that Gov is not only anſwerable for his own 
purpoſes and operations, but for the wilfull irregularities and diſ- 
orders of his creatures. I ſhall only add, that this objection, which 
has been ſhewn to involve ſo many abſurdities in'it, is wholely 
founded on a groundleſs and improbable preſumption, viz. that 
the preſent is an entire, i dependent, unconnected ſcene, that has no 
relation to any future ſtate of being; a preſumption that does not 
at all ſuit with the ral, active, and vaſliy improveable facullies of 


ſhould therefore be rejected, as equally zgnorant and illiterate in the 
principles of human nature, and the ſcience of human life; as it 


fences of virtue. 


IruIXE I may venture to aſſert, in the THIRD place, that the 
origin of evil, as it ſtands in the preſent argument to be diſcuſſed, 
can in no other way be accounted for, than by ſuppoſing it to be 
either the afp:intment, or at leaſt the fermiſſion, of a good being. 
This perhaps may wear the face of a paradox, or a very abſurd and 
extravagant poſition : and it may be aſked by ſome — What! can 
evil only de/ i ve itſelf from good? Is benevolence the direct and pro- 
per ſource of it? And ſhall we, upon the ſame principles of rea- 
ſoning, aſcribe Happineſs to malice, as the natural fountain from 
whence it ſprings, and ought to be expected? Shall we thus con- 
found reaſon and nature, cauſes and effects, and all imaginable dif- 
ferences of things ? 


1 axsweR, that we may, indeed, run into this abſolute confu- 
ſion of right and wrong, for want of underſtanding, or, which is 
in its conſequences the ſame, from not attending to, the true ſtate 
Vor J. X of 
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the mind of man, nor, conſequently, with true philoſophy. It 


is repugnant to the duties of piety, and ſaubver/rve of the grand 
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_ extenſive good. And of theſe I will again affirm, and undertake 


* N 3 * s 2 — 
— — p 2 


only ground of an united operation, between two beings of equal 


of the argument : but when my meaning is explained, there will 

I apprehend, be no danger, and ſcarce a poſlibility, of ſuch con. 
fuſed 1deas—I do not aſſert, that real and abſolute evil may be 
aſcribed to goodneſs, as its proper cauſe, but only ſeeming, mit. 
gated, evil; the evils complained of in human life, the evils che“ 
to by diſcontent, or atheiſin ; conſidered in their original appoint 
ment, their end, their uſes, their manifeſt tendency to a viſible and 


undeniably to prove, that they could never take place, but under 
the government and order of ſupreme benevolence, 


A malevolent principle could not be the 3 of them, because 
theſe are evils with a preponderance of good. A capricious being, 
alternately actuated by good and evil diſpoſitions, cannot be the cauſe 
of this evil, becauſe it has been one unvaried operation, in all 
ages: which is the mark of uniform and ſteddy deſign ; whereas 
wanton humour is blind and roving, and liable to infinite unac- 
countable ſtarts, and diverſities. And, for the ſame reaſon, it can- 
not poſſibly be aſcribed to chance, which is equally incapable of ob. 
ſerving regular proportions, equally inconſiſtent and indeterminate, 
and ever varying from itſelf. Fate on the other hand, being ri- 
gid and inflexible, muſt maintain as to individuals, as well as upon 
the whole, the ſame preciſe actual ſcene of happineſs, or extreme 
of miſery; contrary to univerſal experience. There, therefore, 
only now remains the Manichean doctrine of tuo principles, to 
account for the origin and riſe of evil. And this can by neither 
party be admitted, becauſe both deny, that the exact proportions 
of good and evil, in the univerſe, are equal: which could be the 


wiſdom and power, but of directly contrary diſpoſitions. And if 
all theſe ſchemes fail, as, I perſuade myſelf, they muſt appear to 
| be 
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be moſt ecregiouſly abſurd ; if neither to oppoſite and independent 


powers, if neither fate nor chance, if neither a malevolent, nor a 
capricious, DEI could be the cauſe of the univerſe, as it nom 
exiſts : there being 10 other poſſible cauſe, in nature, to be aſſigned, 


its origin muſt be imputed to a being of abſolute benevolence, deſti- 
tute of the leaſt mixture of any contrarious and oppoſing principle. 
This ſeems, to me, to carry with it a force almoſt irreſiſtible. 


Ly r us now proceed one ſtep further, and ſee, whether, from 


the character of exil itſelf, there are not plain indications of the 


benevolence and graciouſneſs of the firſt cauſe. Evil follows from 
theſe laws of nature, which are moſt / ful, and moſt neceſſary : 
and thus far, of itſelf, it plainly ſhews us, that it was not deſign- 
ed as mi/chief upon the whole ; but that it is only an accidental con- 


ſequence of a conſtitution, wiſely framed for the greater general 


good. Evils are, again, in innumerable inſtances, medicinal; ſuch 
as © remorſe of conſcience, and the natural calamitous effects of 
vice; and, conſequently, they repreſent to us the friend and phy- 
ſician, and not the determined foe, of mankind, and the corrupter 
of their happineſs —They are frequently the means of happineſs, by 


human nature not otherwiſe attainable, or, at leaſt, of exalting the 


taſte and reliſh of its pleaſures. Even the moſt ingenuous, lau- 
dable, and godlike affections of human nature muſt always ſup- 
pole a poſſibility of pain and ſuffering, when they are oppoſed and 
controuled ; and however adapted to ſerve the nobleſt purpoſes, by 
being falſe and miſplaced affections, they may multiply the cauſes 
of our miſery, Reſentment, the natural repeller of injuries, and 
provider for immediate ſelf-defence, may be aggravated into revenge 
and malice : emulation, the chief ſpur to great purſuits, may ſwell 


into exorbitant and deſtructiye ambition: but the ſource was origi- 
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nally good, and the luxuriant excreſcencies could only ſpring from 
a generous root, 


AND let us examine any other inftances, and we fhall find, that 
the intention and view of the Gop of nature was kind and gra- 
cious in them all, There is not a ſingle exception that can be 
named ; not one caſe, which can be ſhewn to have a different 4. 
rection; not one, even the moſt minute, circumſtance of wnneciſ. 
fary 17 no one ſeeming evil however trivial, and thought he. 
low the Seepric s notice, but what \ was deſigned in the end to ter. 
minate in good. 


Bur I am aware, that it will be objected to what has been al- 
ready offered: that, indeed, the ev:/s which we now behold, or 
ourſelves endure, may be a means of procuring for us a greater 
good, and exceedingly overbalanced by ſucceeding pleaſures in a fi- 
ture life; that many natural exils may be nfeful, and even neceſ- 
ſary, in the preſent flate, and while mankind continue to be as 
they are, partly intelligent, and partly animal; and that, upon the 
ſuppoſition of moral evil, penal is fit and reaſonable. But all this 
though it be true, will not reach the main difficulty. 


creatures ſhould be brought into being? What need of mere aui 
mals, with ſtrong ungoverned inſtincts, frequently tormenting to 
themſelves, and injurious, nay deſtructive, to others; even to re- 
tional beings of a ſuperior order; who in their turn tyrannize 
over, oppreſs, and are neceſſitated to deſtroy, the brute creatures! 
What need of ſuch a diminutive race of intelligent agents as men 
are, impriſoned in bodies, that are a conſtant check to the vige- 


| rous operations of reaſon, and expoſe them to numberleſs _ 
2 all 
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and miſeries ; creatures of ſuch limited moral powers, ſuch ſtrong 


paſſions, prejudices, and contrary inclinations ; who, by, their 


vices, may bring the evil of puniſbment on themſelves, and be the 
occations of infinite calamities to each other? Could not the all- 
wiſe, and almighty, author of the univerſe have made all his in- 
tellizent creatures ſo perfect, as that it ſhould be utterly improbabl.e, 
that they wonld debaſe and corrupt their own natures, or make 
their own exiſtence, or that of their fellow-creatures, in any de- 
gree miſerable ? Might not the inanimate material world have been 
ſo framed, or at leaſt ſo governed, as not to cauſe neceſſary and un 
ovzidable evil to any of its rational inhabitants? And though the 
preſent ſcene of things ſhould be allowed to be con/i/tent with the 


general nction of goodneſs; would it not have been more worthy 
ſupreme and infinite goodneſs, to have communicated to a/l berngs 


the higheſt meaſures of happineſs : or, at leaſt, never to have ſuf- 
fered ſuch moving objects of di/ireſs, as common humanity teaches 
us to pre rent, or, if that be beyond our power, always ſtrongly 
inclines us to relieve?” Theſe queries, in which the whole force 
of the objections, relating both to mcral and natural evil, is col- 
lected, may ſeem very ſpecious and plauſible : but, I hope, they 
will be thought of no great moment, when the following things 
are conſidered, 


FIRST, That the poſſibility of natural evil, in ſame degree, ne- 


ceſſarily reſults from ſuppoſing any finite beings at all to exiſt, 


though of the moſt excellent ſuperior order. For even ſuch ex- 

ted creatures as theſe, through :mperfeft or falſe views, to which 
every finite underſtanding is liable, may be perplexed and wneafy 
themſelves, and the occaſions of trouble and pain to others. So that 
the communicating a being, from whence there is a po/ibility that 
evil ſhould ariſe, is not, in the general conſideration of it, incon- 
| ſiſtent 
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ſiſtent with the univerſal goodneſs of the DerTy : if it be, there 
muſt be no creation at all. However, it will {till be faid, that there 


ſhould be as little evil and imperfection as can be. And therefore 
I add, | | 


In the sEconD place, that it has been already ſhewn, in th: 
former part of this diſcourſe, that Gop is not obliged to create 
beings, but ſuch as are of the h:ghe/t order poſſible, and endued 
with the higheſt degrees of underſtanding and moral excellence; but 
that, without any blemiſh to his character, there may be, for any 
thing we can prove to the contrary, an infinite variety; not only 

creatures of the loweſt rank of intelligents, but mere animals of 
_ vaſtly different claſſes in the ſenſitive life; and, conſequently, e. 3 5 

actly ſuch an univerſe as really exiſts. Nay, it is, I think, almot 
demonſtrable, that a conſtitution ſo diver/ified may yield, upon til} 
_ whole, the greateſt good; and be, therefore, moſt worthy a being 


ſupremely benevolent. 


Fo it is poſſible, that there may now be as many of the higl:j 
order of intelligences, as there would have been, if only that /ingl 
order had been created. The number could not then have been, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, infinite; ſince there can be uo foint of duration, 
in which the DEI T, if not diveſted of his infinite wiſdom add 
power, cannot create other beings, poſſeſſed of the ſame capacities 5 1 ” 
and excellencies. Or if the number could be nfinite, what I have E A . 
aſſerted will ſtill hold true, viz. that it is Poſſible, that there my Rm 
nom be as many of the higheſt order of intelligences, as there aj FRY 7 
have been, if only that ſingle order had been created. And ſhould FRE 

this which may be, actually be, the caſe with reſpect to the high} WR 
order; all the orher claſſes of rational beings (in which we my 
fairly preſume, upon the whole and taken together, that there 1 B 4 1 
much 
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much greater proportion of happineſs than miſery) will be an ad- 
dition to the ſum total of good. Nay, if we ſuppoſe (which is 
ſurely a poſſible caſe likewiſe) that there are not only in the b:ghe/,, 
but in every other, rank of beings, riſing in a regular gradation 
one above another, as many creatures as there would have been, if 
each of theſe orders had exiſted alone, the leaving out any ſpecies of 
mere animals, whoſe pleaſures exceed their pains, muſt ſubſtract 7u/? 


fo much from the antverſal happineſs. 


— — 5 8 OR 
a"; 


Ir there was really but one, and that the higheſt, order of beings 
oaly in the univerſe, this would leave ſuch a prodigious chaſm in na- 
ture, as reaſon muſt be aſtoniſhed at, and could never juſtly ac- 
count for: nay benevzlence 1tjelf, as well as reaſon, muſt be ſhock- 
ed, and ſtart at the thought of it. Or if the chain of being was 
maintained, in every link, quite down to the race of man, why 
ſhould he be excluded ?— Is his nature incapable of happineſs, or 
unfit for the enjoyment of it? Was there not happineſs originally 
deſigned for it, adapted to its powers? Are not its capacities of plea- 
ſure, of refined moral pleaſure, very large and extenſive? And | 
will not the father of human ſpirits allow their faculties, to take - 
all poſſible ſcope this way, without chaining them down to uſeleſs and 
arbitrary miſery ? Why then, I aſk again, ſhould mar, in particular, 
be omitted in the ſcale of being? 


I sHALL only add, that the detracters from Gop's {ſovereign 

goodneſs, upon account of the evils of human life, for the moſt . 

part miſrepreſented and monſtrouſly aggravated, are not themſelves : | 

= | agreed, in particular inſtances, ꝛc hat are evils : one commending,, | 

: 1 or at leaſt ſlightly taxing, what another moſt ſeverely and bitterly 

exclaims againſt. The obſcure and more illuſtrious, the laborious 

and indolent, the public and retired, the contemplative and active 
life, 
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life, have been ſeverally repreſented as great misfortunes, burden, 
muſances ; as a ſingular temper, or habit of mind, has in each the 
aſcendent. Ia theſe caſes, therefore, they cannot fo properly he 
ſaid to judge of happineſs, or miſery, of good, or evil, as to tue 
their notions of both upon fancy: and we may reaſonably preſun:˖ 
the ſame, in moſt other inſtances. So that, upon the whole, the, 
perſons ought not to expect, that their ohiections ſhould be allows WY 
much weight, till they diſcard imagination, and adhere to {viz 
and uncorrupted reaſon as their guide: and the number of ſuch 
kind of oppoſers, of important and fundamental principles, ſhould 
beget no prejudice in favour of their infidelity. 


Tuus have I, as I hope, fully confuted ſeveral 4weat and ns 
concluſions, that have been drawn from the idea of ſupreme gau. 
nes: butT think it proper to add, further, a particular inſtance « 
two of things, that may, or may not, be juſtly and fairly inferred A 
from K. EE 


AnD we may, I think, certainly infer from the per fell and e. . 
ceſſary benevolence of the firſt and ſupreme principle of being, * that v ; 5 
he defires the happineſs of his le creation, throughout all is Rm 
numberleſs varieties, and, in the moſt eminent ſenſe, the hat- 6 
neſs of that part of it, which is moral and rational,” For it b 
far from being ſuppoſeable, that a being of pure and unboud t, 13 
goodneſs can have produced creatures of the /cave/# rank, and mut 
deſpicable appearance, even in ſenfitive life, with a view to mt 2 
them miſerable, that it is next to a demonſtration, that the chit 
i deſign he had, in their particular frame and conſtitution, mult be = 
[| the communication of good : ſcanty indeed, if compared wii 
"8 other higher diſplays and manifeſtations of his munificence, but = 
{ ö always liberal, in proportion to their reſpective capacities ſor erich. : | . 
li 4 0 | ment. 
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ment. Muſt he not then be always deſirous, that this great cad 
| of univerſal being ſhould be anſwered, and, conſequently, that 
4 his creatures ſhould a&ally attain that happineſs, for which he 
| N | originally intended, and ſo wiſely fitted, their ſeveral natures. 


EEE Burr, above al, muſt he be ſuppoſed to defire the happineſs of 
A | the intelligent and moral world; becauſe they are his nobleſt, his 
_ excelling, workmanſhip, much more elaborately formed than all 
6: 4 animal beings ; and with a vaſtly ſuperior importance and dignity 
of nature. From whence it inevitably follows, that he has cre- 
9 30 WE < ated their natures in their kind, and fo as to unite and connect 
the whole ſcale of being, ferfect; and that he has hitherto pur- 
1 . < ſued, and will ever continue to purſue, all the ai methods of 
Tz . operation which are neceſſary to complete their happineſs, agree- 
ably to their implanted faculties, and conſiſtently with his own 
abſo ute perfection. It is impoſſible, they ſhould ſuffer any un- 
* merited evil, through the wantonneſs of his abſolute and irrever- 
© © fible decree: Tt is impoſſible, that he ſhould throw unſurmount- 
| © able difficulties in their way, or ſnares by which they cannot avoid 
being entangled ; or ſet himſelf to counteract their reaſonable and 
virtuous endeavours, to advance their ſupreme perfection and fe- 
licity.” So far the concluſion is entirely obvious, and natural. 


Bor how much further will it go, without leading us into a 
IE maze, by means of overſtrained or falſe deductions ? We have 
XX clearly marked out the limits of truth, which always lie, when 
RT rightly drawn, near the borders of error. And thus it moſt evi- 
dently is in the preſent caſe. For can it be preſumed, becauſe 
Gon is deſirous of a creature's happineſs, that he will aſcertain 
the event, and bring it about in a way contrary to its nature? 
When he had formed beings capable, by their own fault, of ren- 
Vol. I. Y dering 
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« dering themſelves miſerable, can it be the leaſt diſhonour to hi 
© infinite goodneſs, after they have choſen and acted fo. perverſely, 
to leave them ſo? No: till their choice is altered, and as long 5 


© ſupreme goodneſs thinks fit to continue their being, their miſery 


© ought not to be altered.” It is againſt general reaſon, againſt the 
particular conſtitution of their own nature, and the equal diftriby. 
tions of juſtice. 


AGain, though the goodneſs of Gop may reaſonably lead ls 


to conclude, that he will reward all, who are truly virtuous 


with ſome diſtinguiſhed and ſignal tokens of his favour ; ang, 
further, that he will be merc:fu/ to our invincible infirmities, and 
make conde/cending and gracious allowances for the imperfection 


0 
0 


c 


as have incurred guilt, wilt not be arbitrary, but directed hy 
« reaſon and juſtice ;* and though we may be almoſt as ſure of al 
theſe deductions, as we are of the very attribute of goodneſs, from 
which they are naturally inferred—yet we cannot, from the ſame 
principle, fairly conclude, * that the puni/hments, hereafter to be in- 
« flicted. on obſtinate and incorrigible ſinners, will not be ſomething 
very ſevere and terrible; or that they will not be adjudged to 


« ſuffer various meaſures of miſery, as they have ſeverally diſho- | 


noured Go, and violated his eternal law. of reaſon.” 


Foz if it be conſiſtent with the ſupreme goodneſs, of the gret 5 


Governor of the world, to puniſh for fin af all, which has been 
already proved in general; the allotting decent d grees of puniſ- 
ment, to different degrees of vice, ſeems neceſſarily to derive itfli 


from the rules of equity and proport.on. And no reaſonable mn 
can imagine, that a being of abſolute benevolence, and all other mo- 


ral perfections, will treat in exactly the /a;ze manner, and with 
7 


and frailty of human nature, and that his puni/hments of fuck? 
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equal ſeverity, perſons whoſe crimes differ, both in number, and 
aggravation : or that a timorous, reſerved, irreſolute offender, who 
is afraid of great tranſgreſſions, and a ſlave, perhaps, only to one dar- 
ling and intoxicating paſſion, will be rendered as miſerable by the 
righteous and compaſſionate judge of mankind, as a cool, delibe- 
rate, and hardned finner, who has extinguiſhed his natural ſenſe of 
good and evil, glories in the ſhame of his nature, and gives the looſe 
reins to an abandoned and defperate impiety. Both in the ſentence 
of equal juſtice, and even mercy preſiding, may deſerve puniſoment; 


bur each his own diſtinct and appropriate puniſhment. Whatever 


is beyond that is both injuſtice, and cruelty, 


I 6HALL conclude this chapter with obſerving, that this attribute 
of the Dz1TY is the natural ſubje& of moſt lively praiſe, ſpringing 
from a liberal and ingenuous diſpoſition. And the ſublimer the 
nature, as the marks of goodneſs will, of conſequence, appear 
more clear and reſplendent, the praiſe will alſo be more exalted and 
ardent. Accordingly, the moſt wiſe and knowing, and the beſt, 


part of mankind have always aſſociated themſelves with ſpirits of a 


higher order, in thankful adorations of the infinite goodneſs of the 

. : X . | . 0 9 ; 
univerſal parent of being; and have ever conceived of him as, up- 
on that account, infinitely lovely and amzable, | 


Acain, the character of Gop's abſolute goodneſs demands our 
reverence, as well as our love and praiſe : and, hence, that expreſ- 


five and emphatical phraſe of holy {cripture—to fear be Lo x D and 


bis goodneſs. For we have one of the moſt engaging motives in 
the world, that of gratitude (than which none works more power- 
fully in generous ſpirits) to make us concerned to pleaſe, and cau- 


tious of offending him. 
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INGRATITUDE, towards a common benefactor, is a Crime 
ſhocking to human nature. Let one of our own ſpecies, eminent 
for public uſefulneſs, be diſregarded and undervalued, and treates 
with ſcorn and ignominy : let an upright beneficent prince, the fi. 
ther of his people, and the protector and guardian of their liber. 
ties, have the hard fate to meet with undutiful and rebellious ſub. 
jects: let a faithful friend, and kind benefactor, be repaid with il. 
offices: and there is ſcarce any man, but will declare his bborren; 
of ſuch baſe proceedings. Ingratitude, therefore, when committe 
againſt the father and benefactor of men, and of all rational being 
as it is a crime unſpeakably more aggravated, will naturally excite 


a proportionably greater horror, in every reflecting and conſiderat 
mind, 


FINALLY, As gooanefs is the molt illuſtrious of all moral excel. 


lencies, let us endeavour to recommend ourſelves to the complacen- | 1 
tial favour, and peculiar mercy, of Gop, by cultivating, to ble 
utmoſt, this divine quality, in our own minds. Let us ſtrives 


tranſcend the character of the merely righteous, and riſe above it 


to that of the good man, tender-hearted, ſympathifing, and univer- ; Lo 
ſally benevolent ; to the character of the patriot, the true lover of bs 
country, the friend of all mankind : with a ſoul ſo enlarged ani Pm 
diffuſed, as to comprehend, within the ſcope of its good n01/hes at Z 1 | , 
leaſt, all beings capable of bappineſi. Such a ſpirit as this has the % 


_ conſtant ſeed, of refreſhing franquility and joy, within; and, by feel 
ing that it is raiſed and elevated, is always prompted to mount fi 
higher; till it finds itſelf more cloſely, and for ever, united to the 
God of /ove, from whom all 8 and 1 flow. 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of the: Power and Providence of G O P. 


HE omnipotence of God, which is now the point to be ex- 
plained and proved, is, in a ſtricter ſenſe than any other of 

the glorious per fections of his nature, moſt juſtly aſcribed to him, 
the ſource and cauſe of being ; of the ſtupendous magnificence, har- 
monious uſes, and exquiſite beauty of the creation; and the imme- 
diate ſupport and prop of its vaſtly extended, and com plicated, frame. 
An eternal inactive being, though poſſeſſed of perfect intelligence 
(if ſuch a contradiction to nature could be ſuppoſed to exiſt) muſt 
be exactly the ſame in every reſpect, beſides his own bare exiſtence, 


RE 3s if there was an immenſe void, utterly deſtitute of all being: 


as he had exiſted from eternity alone, he muſt have continued in the 
ſame ſtate of infignificant and uſeleſs ſo/rtude for ever; without any 
exertions of wiſdom, or diſplays of moral character, or liberal and. 
diffuſive communications of good. And if he might be imagined, 
in this ſituation, to have any real ſelf-enjoyment, it could, one 
would think, riſe but little higher than the ſtillneſs, and as it were 
dead repoſe, of an undiſturbed immutable indolence ; without any 
of the ſublime inconceivable felicities of ave Deity, of a fa- 
ther, an almighty protector, a munificent and gracious ſovereign, 
the fountain of life, and of innumerable comforts, diſperſed among 


his creatures, children, and 3 


OR let us make another ia ſomewhat different from 
this, and that is, that Gop, the firſt and only ſource of derived 
and dependent being, had a principle of attvity, as well as of in- 


telligence,, 
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feliigence, eſſentially inherent in his nature, but of circumſerilyy 
and /imzted force ; the conſequence in this caſe muſt be a defedjr, 
conſtitution, and narrow extent of being, as it was, in the other 
an abſolute impoſfibility that any Hells ſhould be produced. L- 
it be allowed, here again, that there is an ommniſcient mind, cleal7 Rm 
and infallibly diſcerning the higheſt poſſible fitneſs, and uſes, nz 
wonders of {killful compoſition, in every ſyſtem of created things, 
and a ceiſdem capable of deſigning, with eaſe, what is abſolutely 1 
beſt upon the whole, and to the utmoſt perfection of grandeur and n. 
regularity, and harmonious tendency to the univerſal good; he, 
ſtill, if the Vecking power be not equal to the execution of tt 
plan, which a ſuperior wiſdom has formed, the univerſe moſt cu 
riouſly and exactly finithed, to the heighth of the model of omi 
ſcience, muſt exiſt for ever in idea only, and could have no > adlua = 
place in nature, | = 


By all which we are unavoidably led to this concluſion, that the 
emnipotence of God is a principle of the higheſt importance in a- 
tural religion; and that, without it, all his other attributes would w 
be reſtrained in their operations, and in a great meaſure deprived of 
their beneficial efficacy. For the innate and propenſe goodneſs tut. 
dictates, and the w7/dom that contrives, the beſt frame of thingy, = 
are only remote cauſes ; but power is the direct ſpring from whence 
it flows, and derives its character of being real and ſubſtantial good. 
The goodneſs diſpoſing, the wiſdom ordaining and regulating, and 
the power ultimately effecting, muſt indeed all unite their influ- 
ence ; and therefore, in what I have now offered, I would not be 
underſtood to intend the exalting the omnipotence of Gop, ſo as in 
the leaſt to detract from the honour, and humble praiſe and vene- 
ration, of his other attributes; but only to ſhew, that #bjs is of equal 
peceflity to be admitted, for the purpoſes of creation and univerſal Fe 

providence, = 
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- providence, and, conſequently, for the ſupport of religion, with 
the unbounded extent of his intelligence, or the abſolute perfection 
of his wiſdom and moral excellence, 
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Ir indeed 7heſe three, which are equally eſſential properties of the 
original cauſe and ſupreme governor of the univerſe, and funda- 
mental principles of all natural piety, if, I ſay, theſe three were ſtrict- 
ly weighed, and diſtinctly characteriſed, as to their intrinſic worth; 
they might perhaps, with the greateſt appearance of truth and juſ- 
tice, be thus deſiribed—That potter is the moſt awful attribute, 
v ſdom the moſt venerable, and goodneſs the moſt eſtimable of all, 
F and ſingly amiable. In power, abſolutely conſidered, there is no 
| | right ground of em. In wiſdom, as it denotes only curious 

contrivance, and adapting the beſt means to the beſt ends, without 
a meral benevolent principle actuating and directing the whole, there 
is no ſolid foundation, on which to raiſe a character that is truly 
aqzmiable. But if wiſdom be ſuppoſed to include in it a principle of 

= morality, as well as the right application of ſpeculative knowledge 
in outward practice; if the choice of the beſt end proceeds from 
an approved diſpoſition and habit of goodneſs, a habit deliberately 
preferred, and with care eſtabliſhed, and the choice of the moſt 
7F | proper ſubſervient means be not for oſtentation of kill, but from 
an eſteem of right conduct, and a fixed reſolution to adhere invari- 
L = ably to it in all inſtances; it will then perfectly coincide, or be at 
L238 teat inſeparably connected, with the character of goodneſs, and de- 
' ſerve the ſame general denomination. However, this is not always 
the caſe; the ideas, as they have been before explained, are in na- 
ture diſtinct, and in example frequently diſtinct. And it is, in this 
appropriate and ſingle view of each, that I make praver the loweſt 
| attribute of intelligent being, and ww!/dcm a ſecordary quality, and. 
== A-ublervient to goodneſs ; as the % moſt naturally excites the im- 
7 * Pre ion 
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preſſion of dread, the next veneration, and the /af# both reverence 
and love. The anmable character inſpires much more delight, and 
ſtronger degrees of confidence, than the merely venerable , and 
the venerable, we can contemplate with more calmneſs and ſedate 
compoſure of mind, than the great and majeſtic ; which, being 
cloathed with pomp and ſolemnity, inſpires diſtance and fear. Ang 
this laſt is the abſolute notion of abſtracted prwer—Our Loxy i; 
great, becauſe of the greatneſs of his mzght ; but he is excellent 
in his kving-kinadneſs. | 


THERE is indeed no perfection of the DEITY, that mankind 
in general appear to have ſo ſtrongly remarked, and to have given 
ſuch conſtant attention to, as that of his power, The Alnig/ty 
has therefore been his moſt common and diſtinguiſhed character, 
in all ages. And of this there muſt be ſome as univerſal a cauſe, 
either in the original nature, or acquired ſentiments, or moſt gene- 
ral paſſions of man. In his nature there is no ſeed implanted, 
from whence it could directly ſpring ; becauſe there are other pro- 
perties in Gop more delightful, more attractive of contemplation, 
and, in themſelves, more reaſonable and ingenuous motives to all 
religious duties. From man's acquired notions much, from his 
_ paſſions more, of this effect may ſpring. Mankind by education, 
by habitual train of thought, by aſcendent pride and vanity, are 
devoted to the idol of power, as the ſovereign pitch of glory and 
perfection. They ſee that all bow down, and offer the incenſe of 
adulation at leaſt, and a fawning ceremonious reſpect, before its 
ſhrine. Princes contend for it; nations court it: while ww1/dom re- 
pines in ſilence, and gcodneſs is deſpiſed. Mankind are all fond of 
being diſtinguiſhed, even in the meaneſt offices and occupations of 
life. If they have any inferiors, they ſeem to think it beconung 
their diminutive, and by others ſcarce perceptible, rank of prehe- 

minence, 
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minence, to make them feel the weight of their ſubjection. They 
are apt to be in temper arbitrary, and in practice high and rigorous, 
— What then, in this perverted ſtate of things, can ſtrike, can 
command attention, like power? What can engage, and adapt 
© itſelf ſo completely to, mens common depraved opinions, deluded 
« fancies, and intoxicated paſſions, as ſovereign, infinite, uncon- 
troulable power ? This they immediately convert into the moſt 
« ſublime attribute of DrIrv, the ſole rule and meaſure of his 
government, in which his whole moral character is abſolutely 


ſwallowed up and loft. 


Ir may be further obſerved, that the generality, being more 
eaſily led by animal impulſes than the refined dictates of reaſon, will 
of conſequence be ſwayed more by mercenary, than by ſublime 
and generous, motives. Servility and fear, therefore, will have a 
more forcible and univerſal influence, than gratitude and love, or 
the eſſential differences of things. And the object of fear the 
© over-ruling paſſion, and of ſervility the predominant temper, be- 
ing power, bare unregulated 1!limitable power; this, of conſe- 
© quence, muſt make the deep:f} impreſſion upon the mind, and 
become the chief object of adoration.” ES 


Bur as theſe, which have been already aſſigned, are reaſons diſ- 
paraging and debaſing to human nature, I ſhall (to do it as much 
juſtice and honour, as notorious and undeniable fact will allow) 
produce another reaſon, why the power of the DRI is generally 
admitted to have more demonſtrative proofs, and is of more com- 
mon and extenſive energy, than his ozber attributes ; and that is, 
© that, upon a ſuperficial ſurvey of the works of nature, the in- 
* ſcriptions and marks of power are the ſooneſt traced, and preſent 
* themſelves, with undeniable evidence, to the iy notices of ſenſe. 


A man need but open his eyes, and look around him, to ſee moſt 


Yor. . > majeſtic 
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majeſtic and wonderful ſignatures of omnrpotence diſplayed : but it 
requires a meaſure of reflection to trace the footſteps of wiſany, 
and goodneſs is not always deſcribed, in legible characters, upon 
the ſurface and outlines of nature. But, however, it muſt at 
leaſt be allowed, that the wiſdom. and goodneſs of. the. Creator 
are gradually learned; and thoſe who inquire and ſearch the deep. 
eſt, with humility and an honeſt temper. of mind, will entertain, = 
the moſt worthy and enlarged ideas of each of theſe perfection, 
Whereas. the ſcene of power is, in a manner, opened all at on, 1 
and the firſt view exhibits ſo much of it, as leaves but little room 
for ſurprize and aſtoniſhment, . upon any future new diſquiſitions. 


Tu magnificent orbs of heaven, the ſun that ruleth by day, and | 7 5 
the moon, with a borrowed and reflected ſplendor, by night; the 
earth, and ſeas, ſtocked with innumerable living inhabitants; tie 
huge bulk of ſome parts of nature, the vaſt compaſs, the various . 
and regular order, of the whole; the preſerving every ſpecies di- 
tinct, and marking the boundaries of each ſo preciſely, that where. Þ 
one claſs of being ends, another, without leaving a chaſm, inſtantly Þ 
commences ; and the maintaining theſe diſtinctions even in the ex- 
treme points, upon the whole, 10 invariably, that nature wears but 
very ſeldom even the face of diſorder, and heterogeneous compo- 
ſition; and the making every part conſpire, ſteddily, in a tendency 
to ſome degrees of good and common uſe : Theſe things, I fa, 
with many others that might be readily enumerated, are ſenſible and TT 
moſt undoubted illuſtrations of the great and unbounded extent ofs, 
the divine forrer, E 


Ir we ſearch deeper into the more abſtruſe receſſes of nature, | 
that lie remote from ſenſe and univerſal obſervation, we ſhall, in- - 
deed, find diferent ſubjects for wonder and praiſe : an univerſe, B ; 
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it were, in miniature ; numberleſs indeterminable worlds of ani- 
mals, imperceptible to ſenſe, included in objects, that are them- 
ſelves vi/ible. And here without doubt, in the firſt heat of our 
aſtoniſhment at theſe yew and wnexpeFed diſcoveries, we ſhall be di- 
realy prompted to aſk our minds, and inward reflecting powers, 
this queſtion—Who hath created theſe things? What ſtupendous 
© and incomprehenſible power has, thus, included worlds wwth27: 
worlds, and made ſome of the minuteſt parts of the univerſe an 
© aFuated ſcene, a region of inſtindtive life? And the general and 
" moſt reaſonable anſwer to this queſtion will be, that nothing can 
© be ſo juſtly ſuppoſed to have formed this complex and curious 
© fabric, in which wonders are involved in wonders, even to the 
center of created things, as abſolute omnipotence” From hence, 
therefore, it muſt be allowed, that we have a clear ground for a 
preſumption, at leaſt, of the unbounded power of Gop. 


Bur though the inſtances of power are multiplied by ſuch phi- 
loſophical diſcoveries, are not the evidences ſufficient, and almoſt 
equal, which reſult from obſervations of ſenſe, and are equally fla- 
grant to the more illiterate and unpoliſhed nations? The proofs de- 
ſigned, not to confirm the faith of the philoſopher, but adapted 
for the conviction of the human underſtanding in general? Un- 
deniably they are: for, moſt ſurely, the ſmall and diminutive 
conſtitution of a 211 te cannot require the exertion of greater power 
to produce it, than that of the vaſt orbit of the ſun, which is of ſo 
much greater conſequence in the creation of Gop. And, there- 
| fore, though the illuſtrations of w0:/Jom may derive additional force, 
from the variety of the inſtances produced, the proofs of poet 
| 7 are, in all examples of material being, much the ſame. Or if there 
be any di ference, the viſible inſtances, and thoſe which are univer- | 
Zally known, muſt, I think, be allowed to be the ſtrongeſt ; becauſe 
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the /rame of ſuch a vaſt luminous body, as the ſun, muſt require; 
more wide and extended operation, than the conſtruction of leſs 
bodies; and of thoſe eſpecially, which are reduced within the meg 
ſcanty dimenſions of ſpace. © And as intelligent being tranſcend; 
© in dignity of rank and nature, the merely material and zmperces. 
tive, a more enlarged and perfect power (if any diſtinction is x 
* all to be made, with reſpect to the communication of exiſtence 
© muſt be neceſſary to the production of it. 


Bo x ſtill it will be ſaid, that this is ws arguing in general, an 
chiefly from preſumptions ; and that reaſons ought to be produced 


more directly, and in a more regular form, for the onnipotence of © 
Gop, as a neceſſary article, and one of the principal ſupports, 1 
I allow, that this may of right be demandee ? 


natural religion. 
the atheiſt ; and deſired by the believer in Gon, for his firmer eſu. 
bliſhment in this fundamental principle of religious truth. I fhl 
therefore, attempt a more particular and full explicaticn of thi 
important ſubject : only premiſing, that by the power of Gopl 
mean, not a mere inſtinctive impulſe, not an undeſgning and mects. 
nical force, that produces its effects neceſ/arily ; but an 2ntelligat 
and voluntary activity, entirely under the command of the agen, 
and exerted, limited, or reſtrained, by his free and wiſe determi 
nation. The evidences of ſuch a power, eſſential to the Deir? 
I now proceed to offer in an orderly method, as the objechon f. 
quires; and fhall endeavour to ſhew, 


Tur it muſt extend to all things, that can ever actually exij- 
That it reaches to whatever is, in abſtract rational idea or concep- 
tion, poſſibl. That the moſt glorious, ſupreme, DRIT y muſt be 
able to perform all his operations with eaſe, and without the feat 
labour or moleſtation — And that he can execute and finiſh all li 
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| chain of events, and form of government. And to ſuppoſe effects, 


works at once, inſtantaneouſly, and without a gradual proceſs, 
Theſe heads comprehend the whole of the ſubject in its utmoſt 
ſcope : a few brief remarks will be ſufficient | for each; and, after 
what has been already obſerved, and the inconteſtable, and almoſt 
univerſally admitted, evidences of the point in queſtion, a large dis- 
courſe upon it can ſcaroe avoid being cenſured, as needleſsly prolix 


and trifling. 


Tux FIRST propoſition aſſerted is, that the power of the Firſt 


Cauſe and Supreme Governor of univerſal nature extends to all 
things, that do, or ever cen, actually exiſt. And this is in a man- 
ner ſelf-evident : becauſe, his being the Higheſt and moſt ab/o/ure 


power in real nature, every thing that be is u72ab/e to produce muſt, 


in reality, be an impaſible production; every thing that be is unable 


to regulate muſt be, for ever, incapable of any actual regulation. 
In him is included the /s and completion, and total paſſibility, of 


exiſting power; it muſt, therefore, be the ſtrict meaſure of every 
polſible method and order of creation, of every poſſible direction and 


where there is 0 adequate cauſe, is the very ſame abſurdity, as ſup- 


poſing effects without a cauſe ; a moit manifeſt contradiction to all 


the principles and dictates of human reaſon, - 


Tux NEXT point aſſerted is, that the divine foicer reaches to 
whatever is, in abſtract rational idea or conception, poſ/ibie. There 
is a plain difference between this, and the preceding, topic of in- 
quiry ; becauſe if the ſource of univerſal being was a principle of 
limited aflivity, many things might be conceived, that could never 
actually be. And the ſubjects of immenſe and moſt unlimited 


power are juſtly reduced to things, that are, in heir natures, poſ- 


ſible; becauſe every thing elſe is a mere chimera, that can never 
| have 
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the frame of ſuch a vaſt luminous body, as the ſun, muſt require a 
more wide and extended operation, than the conſtruction of leſſer 
bodies; and of thoſe eſpecially, which are reduced within the moſt 
ſcanty dimenſions of ſpace. And as intelligent being tranſcends, 
in dignity of rank and nature, the merely material and 'mperceps 
tive, a more enlarged and perfect power (if any diſtinction is at 
* all to be made, with reſpect to the communication of exiftence) 
© muſt be neceſſary to the 9 of it. 


| Bor ſtill it will be ſaid, that this is only arguing in general, and 
| chiefly from preſumptions ; and that . ought to be produced 
| more directly, and in a more regular form, for the omnipotence of 
Go, as a neceſſary article, and one of the principal ſupports, of 
natural religion. I allow, that this may of right be demanded by 
the atheiſt ; and deſired by the belzever in Gop, for his firmer eſta- 
bliſhment in this fundamental principle of religious truth. I ſhall, 
therefore, attempt a more particular and full explication of this 
important ſubje& : only premiſing, that by the power of Gov ! 
mean, not a mere inſtinctive impulſe, not an undeſigning and mecha- 
nical force, that produces its effects necgſariſy; but an intelligent 
and voluntary activity, entirely under the command of the agent, 
and exerted, limited, or reſtrained, by his free and wiſe determi- 
nation. The evidences of ſuch a power, eſſential to the DEITv, 
I now proceed to offer in an orderly method, as the objection re- 
quires; and fhall endeavour to ſhew, 


WW 
by 


'THAT it muſt extend to all things, that can ever actually exifi— 
That it reaches to whatever is, in abſtract rational idea or concep- 
tion, poſſibl.— That the moſt glorious, ſupreme, Dz1Ty muſt be 

able to perform all his operations with eaſe, and without the leaſt 
labour or moleſtation — And that he can execute and, finiſh 4 is 


azorks 
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works at once, inſtantaneouſly, and without a gradual proceſs, 
Theſe heads comprehend the whole of the ſubject in its utmoſt 
ſcope : a few brief remarks will be ſufficient ' for each; and, after 
what has been already obſerved, and the inconteſtable, and almoſt 
univerſally admitted, evidences of the point in queſtion, a large diſ- 
courſe upon it can ſcarce avoid being cenſured, as needleſsly prolix 
and trifling. 


THE FIRST propoſition aſſerted is, that the power of the Firſt 
Cauſe and Supreme Governor of univerſal nature extends to 41 
things, that do, or ever cen, actually exiſt. And this is in a man- 
ner ſelf-evident : becauſe, his being the h:gheft and moſt ab/olure 
power in real nature, every thing that be is unable to produce muſt, 
in reality, be an impgſſible production; every thing that be is unable 
to regulate muſt be, for ever, incapable of any atual regulation. 
In him is included the /m and completion, and total paſſibility, of 
exiſting power; it muſt, therefore, be the ſtrict meaſure of every 
poſſible method and order of creation, of every poſſible direction and 
chain of events, and form of government. And to ſuppoſe effects, 
where there is 10 adequate cauſe, is the very ſame abſurdity, as ſup- 
poſing effects without a cauſe ; a moit manifeſt contradiction to all 
the principles and dictates of human reaſon, - 


THe NEXT point aſſerted is, that the divine foicer reaches to 
whatever is, in abſtract rational idea or conception, poſibie, There 
is a plain difference between this, and the preceding, topic of in- 
quiry ; becauſe if the ſource of univerſal being was a principle of 
limited adlivity, many things might be conceived, that could never 
actually be. And the ſubjects of immenſe and moſt unlimited 
power are juſtly reduced to things, that are, in Fheir natures, poſ- 
ſible; becauſe every thing elſe is a mere chimera, that can never 

have 1 
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ſon, ſet bounds to the order and degree of derived intelligence ; that 
admitting the univerſal production of beings to be poſſible, the t. 


have any thing more than a romantic exiſtence, and is not capable 


of being raiſed even to that imaginary ſubſtantiality, but by a wild 
and diſtracted fancy. | 


Who will pretend to aſſert, that any pover can make twice two 
to be three, and not Four, the ſun to be a luminous, and at the very 
fame inſtant, in itſelf, an opaque and dark body; that any power can 
make a thing 70 be, and, at the very ſame individual moment of its 
being ſomething, to be nothing? Theſe are inconſiſtencies that de- 
ſtroy themſelves ; and, therefore, no power can give them a real be- 
ing, becauſe they are, in truth, nothing elſe but eternal and immu- 


table non-exiſtencies. And as in every propoſition of this kind, it 


is equally certain that a thing is not, as that z 7s, if the divine 
power could extend itſelf to theſe, it muſt annibilate, at the very 
ſame inſtant that it created them, 


Bur how does it appear, which is the direct point in view, that 
the agency of Gop reaches to all things, that are in rational idea 
poſſible ? Why thus: that no greater act of power can be con- 
ceived, by the human mind, than that of creation ; that if we ad- 
mit of the creation of any material ſyſtem, we can have no ſolid 
reaſon to heſitate, about any poſſible conſtitution of matter ; that if 
we admit of inlelligent effeffs, we can, upon no principles of rea- 


ter exlinction of being, by the ſame power, and the making all 
ſuppoſeable changes in the original ſyſtem (entirely under the con- 
troul of the firſt artificer) muſt be equally poſlible : and that crea- 


tion in its wideſt extent, annihilation, and all the cbanges in creat- 


ed nature, comprehend the utmoſt of the p:ibilities of things. 
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I HAVE omitted to mention among the impoſſibilities, by which 
the power of Gop is defined, his not being able to deſtroy his own 


being, becauſe this is moſt evidently implied in his neceſſary and 
immutable exiſtence ; and, therefore, ſcarce deſerved the notice of 


ſo many great and celebrated writers. And as to his power's 


not extending to actions 7rrational, or of moral turpitude, I ſhall 


at preſent paſs by this likewiſe altogether (though it be a general 
topic of argument, under the head of the pozoer of Gop) becauſe 
the impoſſibility, here, entirely ſprings from its being a contradic- 
tion to his moral attributes, and not from any limitation of his na- 
tural efficiency ; which is, at preſent, the only matter of our in- 
quiry. To proceed, therefore, in the regular courſe of our argu- 
ment, let it be conſidered, 


 TarrDLy, That the Divine principle of liſe and univerſal go- 
vernment muſt, of neceſſity, perform all his operations with eaſe, 
becauſe being. pure intelligence, and perfect life, he can have no 


ſluggiſh or reluctant principles within him; having not a limited 


preſence, his activity of nature cannot be confined; being ſupreme 
in power, he can meet with no external impediments; but muſt be 


able, with equal eaſe, to ſuſpend or deſtroy all oppoſing derived 


powers, as he could at firſt communicate their exiſtence, 


AND, FINALLY, That the Dir can execute and finiſh 4/0 


his works at once, without a flow and gradual proceſs, muſt likewiſe 
undeniably follow from his omnipreſence and eternal activity; be- 


cauſe, being by means of theſe perfections capable of operating, at 
the ſame inſtant, in every part of ſpace, no poſfible effect of his 
eſſential activity can be impeded, or reſtrained, but by his own aw1l/; 
and, therefore, ſhould he ever v1, to exert the whole extent of his 

| | power | 
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power (fo far as it is capable of being comprehended in one ſingle 
act) the ect muſt immediately and neceſſarily follow, I have 
put in theſe words, as far as it is capable of being comprehended in 
one act; becauſe it is abſurd to ſuppoſe, that omnipotence ſhould 
ever be beg rendered incapable of creating new worlds (Which 


may be multiplied to infinity) and reduced to a ſtate of abſolute 
reſt and inadtion. 


From u treating of the Divine omnipotence, I naturally proceed 
to illuſtrate the doctrine of Gopꝰs univerſal providence, and govern. 
ment : the ſubſtance of which is in general this—that as he 7a. 
in the whole ſcheme of things, with their minuteſt circumſtances, 
by the infinite penetration of his all-diſcerning mind; and as he 
holds together the vaſt and complicated ' fabric of the world (in which 
the diſorder of any part might impair the beauty and harmony of 
the whole, and create great confuſion) by his almighty power; fo 
he directs, and regulates, all events, throughout the entire ſcope of 
created being The ground of the argument for a /upforter, direc. 
ter, and governour, is much the ſame, with that for a creator and 
former of the univerſe ; viz. that any other ſcheme, beſides that 


of a conſtant and RED providence, muſt run us into the prolicit 
abjurai tes. 


Fox ſhall we, for inſtance, aſcribe the continued order of the 
world, and the whole courſe of events, to ate? What is that ?— 
Is it a real principle, is it a proper efficient cauſe? So far from it, 
that, upon cloſe examination, we ſhall find it to be, in the preſent 
argument, juſt nothing at all, i. e. to be no reaſon of the exiſtence 


of any thing, nor capable of affording a ſolid and ſatisfactory ac- 
count of the moſt minute and trivial event in nature. 


For 
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For when it is ſaid that all things exiſt, and that the fabric of 
the world is upheld and maintained, by fate, this can have no other 
meaning * than that the univerſe exiſts neceſſarily, and that it is ab- 
« ſolutely impoſſible, that we ourſelves, or any other the moſt incon- 
ſiderable part of it, ſnould not have exiſted; and that, not from 
conſiderations of wiſdom, and the greater good upon the whole, 
but from ſome principles eſentzal to it, and inherent in its very 
nature. But is it indeed a contradiction, ab/o/utely a contradic- 
tion, to aſſert, that this ear/b, for example, might never have ex- 
iſted ; or that it might have been placed in a d;ferent part of ſpace; 
or that it may be entirely annibilated? Nay, is it a contradiction 
to ſuppoſe, that the meaneſt 7»/ef? might either not have been, or 
may ceaſe to be? What principle of reaſon is it, that this may be 
faid to contradict ? We all know that there is none at all; and even 
the fatalift himſelf muſt be convinced of this, if he would con- 
ſalt and examine his own ideas. 


A 


AGAIN, if a thing exiſts neceſſarily, ſome preciſe mode of its 
exiſtence muſt be, alſo, neceſſary. If we aſſert the contrary, this a 
is, in effect, the ſame with ſaying, that it is not neceſſary, that it F 
< ſhould exiſt in any way, and yet that it is neceſſary, it ſhould exiſt J 

in ſome way: or, if ſome particular ode of being be abſolutely [i 
neceſſary, as it muſt ſurely be, where the exiſtence itſelf is neceflary, . 
how ſhall we account for it that moſt parts of the univerſe, which 9 
are expoſed to our obſervation, are in a continual fur? How ſhall — 
we account for the innumerable changes, and variations, to which | = 
the conſtitution of nature is ſubject? This, then, ſeems t to be a very 
blind and bewildered ſch eme. 
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LET us now try, whether it will be at all mended, with reſpe& 
to the continued order, any more than with reſpect to the firſt ori- 
gin, of things, by having recourſe to chance. And the anſwer muſt 
be—not in the leaſt. For if there be any adequate cauſe of the con- 
tinued exiſtence, and order of the world, ſubſiſting, we are able, 
from hence, to give a certain and determinate reaſon of its conti- 
nued exiſtence, and order; and, of conſequence, it cannot be up- 
held by chance, nor can the affairs and concerns of it be directed, 
and regulated, by chance. But, on the contrary, if all this be en- 
tirely forturtous, it as undeniably follows, that the univerſe, in all 


ſucceſſive ages, has been nothing elſe, but a ſeries of effects with. 


out a cauſe, or without any proportionate power, exiſting in nature, 
to produce theſe effects. It muſt be owing to chance, that ſuch an 
infinite number of different effects conſpire in their deſign, and uſe, 
and that, but rarely, any 7rregular and monſtrous productions ap- 
pear in the univerſe ; that we are entertained with the proſpect of 
general beauty and harmony ; that a conſtant ſcene of wonders, of 
incomparable art and ſeill, is exhibited to our view; and, to ſum 
up all, that we fee, in the whole ſyſtem of creation, nothing elſe 
but marks of moſt accurate and ſtupendous workmanſhip, and not 
the leaſt reſemblance of an accidental and fortuitous production. 
Whoever can ſo far impoſe upon his underſtanding, as to admit 
theſe abſurd concluſions, is, in my opinion, qualified for being an 
7nfidel in every thing. The juſt inference, therefore, to be drawn 
from the whole, is this, that ſinee neither fate, nor chance, can 
govern, any more than they could make, the world, there muſt, of 


_ neceſſity, be an intelligent and active principle, who jupports its 


frame, and is the director and diſpoſer of all events, 


AND 


We 
= Us 
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AND as it may juſtly be ſuppoſed, that this intelligent and active 
principle can be no other, than the fir/# cauſè of all things; fo rea- 
ſon teaches us to believe, that the author of the univerſe muſt al- 
ways be inclined to take care of, and govern, the creatures which he 
has made. For it is very abſurd to imagine, that, when he has 
formed a beautiful and orderly world, he ſhould leave it to / 
for itſelf, and, for want of his wiſe and powerful ſuperintendency, 

to run into irregularity and confuſion, 


1 NEED only to add, that for the government, which Iam now 
arguing for, the great DRIT Y muſt be compleatly qualified. For, 
as he is the author of nature, he muſt have a perfect knowledge of 
its powers, motions, and operations ; and of all the affairs and con- 
cerns of the world. And, upon this account, what we call acciden- 
tal effects, which frequently diſconcert the beſt- laid human ſchemes, 
can create no diſorder in the plan of his government, nor hinder 
the execution of any of his deſigns: becauſe, with reſpect to the 9 
ſupreme mind (which comprehends, at one view, the whole courſe ii 
of things, and perfe&ly underſtands the force and efficacy of all na- wn 

tural cauſes) nothing can be [ortuitous and caſual ; but what are, iN 
commonly ſtiled, accidents muſt be as entirely ſubje& to his di- 
E rection and controul, as any other neceſſary effefts of neceſſary cauſes. 
© —Again, as the Deity is conſummate i in w:/dom, he has alſo in- f 
© finite power; and is, conſequently, qualified in this reſpect, like- 15 
wiſe, to exerciſe an univerſal providence. He that gave being to 
the univerſe muſt be able, with equal eaſe, to regulate all the affairs 
of it: eſpecially if we conſider, that his power is ſupreme and irre- 
/;jtible ; becauſe all other powers are derived from it, dependent up- 
on it, and infinitely infericr to it. —Finally, to his boundleſs /- 
dom, and uncontroulable power, we may add, what has, alſo, been nn 
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before proved, viz, that he is poſſeſſed of all thoſe moral perfec. 
tions, which are neceſſary to the right government of the world, 


He is a being of incorruptible ſuſtice, and unlimited goodneſs, and 
can, therefore, never do any thing that is crue/ and fyrannical; but 


muſt make the happineſs of his creatures, upon the whole, the 
general end of his providential adminiſtration. So that as, on the 
one hand, the government of the world cannot be a taſk too diff. 
cult for infinite wiſdom and omnipotence to manage ; ſo, on the 
other, we have the utmoſt reaſon to conclude, that nothing will 


be thought beneath his notice, that tends to illuſtrate the glory of 


his moral excellencies ; and eſpecially the amiable glory of his grod- 
neſt, which is the chief perfection even of a ſupremely intelligent, 
and infinite, nature, 


Tuus have I endeavoured, in as clear and comprehenfive a man. 
ner as I was able, to give a ſhort abſtract of the general reaſonings, 
on which we build our belief of a providence. If it be aſked far- 
ther, in what way, it may be moſt juſt for us to conceive, that 
this providence is exerciſed ; or, in what ſenſe, all the good and evil 
events, that happen in the world, may be properly «ſcribed to it? 


1 anſwer—FixsT, That we plainly ſee, that a great deal of natural 
good, and ev:/, is the reſult of thoſe eftabliſhed laws, by which the 
Creator governs the univerſe; and as he at firſt fixed, and ſtill con. 


tinues, that ſcheme and conſtitution from whence they directly 
proceed, they may, without doubt, be conſidered as parts of his 
government, Men are apt, indeed, becauſe the grounds of theſe 
things appear, in nature, to overlook the hand of that great and 
almighty Being, who /teers and direds the whole courſe of events. 
Whereas nature, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is nothing elſe but the order of 


providence, or the ſtated general courſe of the divine operation; and 
is, in all its various appearances, carried on, by the infinite w1/aom 


of 
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of the Supreme Being, in ſuch a manner, as will beſt ſubſerve the 
great ends of his government. | 


Bur beſides the events, whether good or evil, which immedi- 
ately ſpring from neceſſary cauſes, many may, likewiſe, be occa- 
foned by beings that act freely, and are the voluntary i nſtruments of 
good, or evil, to each other. And, accordingly, we find in fact, 
that many of the plegſures and advantages, and alſo of the incon- 
veniencies and calamitzes, that accrue both to particular perſons, 
and public ſocieties, are owing to the various capacities, paſſions, 
irtereſts, or to the particular virtues, or vices, of men. And it 
may be aſked, how far it may rationally be ſuppoſed, that the pro- 
vidence of Gop is concerned in ſuch caſes ? To this I anſwer, that 
the leaſt that can be allowed is, that nothing of this kind can hap- 
pen without his permiſſion: for if he who is perfectly wiſe, and has 
all nature at his command, 4d:/approves of any of the deſigns of 
his creatures, he can, with the utmoſt eaſe, hinder the execution of 
them. And this fer miſſion of events, by Gop, muſt not be con- 
ſidered as the indolence and careleſſneſs of one, who is unconcerned 
about the ſtate of the univerſe, and the courſe of its affairs; but in tl 
this light: viz. as his ſuffering things to go on in ſuch, or ſuch, ths 
a a particular channel, becauſe it 1s, upon the whole, 201% and ir, 
and agrees with the general ſcheme of his government.” So that 1 
even theſe events may juſtly be attributed to his providence not 1 
only becauſe this is one lau, by which he governs the world, that ? 
free agents ſhould, at leaſt in all common caſes, be left to the full j 
exerciſe of their natural liberty ; but, alſo, becauſe he permits them, = 
and directs them to a good end, and they are abſolutely ſallect to — 
his power and controul. 8 
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Bor is this al), it may {till be ſaid, that is, or ought to be, 1 
cluded in our idea of a providence? Is it the utmoſt compaſs, and 


extent, of its operation thus to maintain, and carry on, the ſame 
general courſe, the ſame unvaried train and order of events? Was 
the conſtitution of nature formed ſo perfect, at firſt, as to ſtand in 
need of 10 ſucceſſive regulation? Was it endued with mtrinſic 
powers to produce all the effects, which the creator ever intended it 


ſhould produce? Or, rather, may it not be juſtly ſuppoſed, that the 


Supreme Being, upon pecial occaſions, directs and over-rules the 
courſe of events, both in the natural and moral world, by an in- 
mediate influence, to anſwer the great deſigns of his univerſal go- 


vernment ? This laſt, I own, appears to me highly proper to be | 


admitted for the following reaſons, 


FIRST, That no ſuppoſition is, in general, ſo honourable to the 
perfect wiſdom and rectitude of the DEIT , as his that upon all 
occaſions, which require it, he regulates, and guides, the courſe of 


nature in ſuch a manner, as to make it /ub/ervient to the moſt 25 
neficial purpoſes. 


Nok, SECONDLY, will this introduce any appearance of confu- 


fon into the univerſe; becauſe we can eaſily imagine, that the all- 


perfect author of it can ſuſpend, moderate, or mix, the influence 
of natural cauſes, without making any vi/ible alteration in the or- 
der of nature, or its eſtabliſhed laws. What are the ſprings of the 


moſt common events we know not; in numberleſs caſes, at leaſt, 
they are abſolutely imperceptible by us : and, therefore, we can 


never diſcover, when they are touched and managed by the ſupreme 
diſpoſing mind]; it is out of our power, on ſuch occaſions as theſe, 


to perceive any thing irregular, or any . UNCOMMON. 


AGAIN, 
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AGAIN, it may be queſtioned, whether any ſuch laws could be 
originally fixed in the univerſe, as, without an immediate direction 
and interpoſition of the DHT in ſome ſpecial caſes, can poſſibly 
anſwer all the ends of government, with reſpe& to mankind in this 
life; conſidered both as in a ſtate of rial, and as united together in 
focteties. For how a certain and neceſſary courſe of things can be 
completely, and minutely, adapted to the infinitely various and 
uncertain paſſions, defigns, and purſuits of free agents, is extremely 
hard to be conceived. . 


Bur, FARTHER ſtill, we find, that the Creator of the world 
has put it even in the power of men, by a proper application and 
confunction of ſeveral natural cauſes, to produce very ſurpriſing, 
very beneficial, effects: which would nt have been produced, if 
theſe cauſes had remained diſtinct, as they lie in the original con- 
ſtitution, without the interpoſition of human art, and indiſiry. Is 
it not then an abſurd limitation of the wiſdom, and omnipotence, of 
the Dz1Ty (which can bring about infinitely more important events, 
by a ſuitable combination of various cauſes) to diſpute againſt ſuch 77- 
terpoſitions as theſe (which are all actings of a particular providence) 


when we ourſelves can eaſily conceive, that the government of the 
world may, upon this ſuppoſition, be more 7/ely conducted, and 


anſwer many more valuable purpoſes, than it can otherwiſe do? 


A concurrence of cauſes, united by a ſkilful direction (but for 
which nion, without that ſkilful direction, there is, perhaps, no 


proviſion made in nature) may be the means of effecting unexpe&- 
ed and great revolutions, for the good of ſociety, and of mankind 


in general. And as theſe revolutions, and the benefits reſulting 
from them, would, in all probability, not have taken place, were 


it not for the exerciſe of a particular providence; this demonſtrates, 
1 not. 
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not only how reaſonable it is for us to admit it Here, but to preſume 
the ſame in many other cafes, where it may be equally neceſſary, 
tho' that neceſſity lies more remote, from our dark and limited 
conceptions. 


AnD as for the contrary ſcheme of thoſe, who are intirely, and 


excluſively, for a general providence, it is impoſſible to prove, from 


any principles of reaſon, that this is the actual ſtate of things: Since 
we can never know, that the moſt common events ſpring from pro- 


poerties and powers, fixed and inherent in the conſtitution itlelf, with- 


out being acquainted with i@katernal frame, and with the proper 
neceſſary effects of all natural cauſes. Or if we ſhould admit, that 
it is really the general ſtate of the caſe, it would be impoſſible to 
prove, that it is the whole of the caſe, unleſs we were ſure, that the 
ſupreme governor of the world could have no wiſe ends, or purpoſes, 


to ſerve, but what are perfectly provided for, in the original diſpo- 


ſition and frame of nature, Which obſervations muſt render every 
probability, that has been, or can be, urged for the doctrine of a 
particular providence, fo much the more ſtrong and conſiderable. 


Bur there is one topic more, that deſerves to be very diſtinctly 
noted, and that is, the particular interpoſition of the Supreme Be- 
ing, as it may directly, and immediately, reſpect moral agents: 


Which, though it conſtitutes a particular providence of vaſt extent, 


thoſe who have oppoſed this opinion, have almoſt univerſally over - 


looked. 


THAT the Infinite Being may have an immediate and eaſy ac- 
ceſs to the human mind, whenever he pleaſes, is beyond all reaſon- 
able contradiction, As he originally formed it, he muſt be tho- 
roughly acquainted with its internal frame ; with the ffrergth and 

extent 


extent of its faculties in each individual; with all the different 
ways, in which it is capable of being zmpreſſed ; and with what 
variety, and degree of force, impreſſions may be excited, and fixed, 
in it, conſiſtently with the natural and regular exerciſe of its moral 
powers, and its deſign and uſe in the creation. And whatever his 
infinite wiſdom knows to be pgſible, whatever it ſees, in any ſup- 
poſeable circumſtance, to be it and expedzent, his boundleſs power 
muſt enable him to ect. There is not, therefore, the leaſt diffi- 
culty in admitting, that the firſt cauſe of all things can influence 
the minds of men; but whether he ever vu, whether he ever 
does, act in this manner, theſe are the only queſtions. Now, on 
the ſide of allowing this influence, there appear to me to be ſeve- 


ral clear and weighty probabilities ; ſome of which are thoſe that 
follow. | | 


FIRST, That many w/e purpoſes may be ſerved by ſuch an in- 
fluence. For the mind, being the ſpring of all human actions, 
whatever in uences its judgments, counſels, and determinations, muſt, 
proportionably, influence the fate of human affairs; and may, in 


ſome inſtances, direct and regulate the greateſt and moſt important 


events. By Gop's interpoſing, in particular caſes, to moderate and 
govern the views, diſpoſitions, and paſſions of mankind, the courſe 
of the world may, in many reſpects, be va/tly different from what 
it would, otherwiſe, have been: great evils may be prevented; ex- 
tenſive and laſting benefits procured ; and a variety of uſeful ends 
may be anſwered, with reſpect to particular moral agents, and public 
communities. And every wiſe end, that may, upon the whole, be 
promoted by ſuch a particular providence, muſt, in the neceſlary 
nature of things, be a reaſon, why it ſhould actually take place: 
ſince if Gop governs the moral world at all, he muſt do it in the 
moſt perfect manner. 


Vor, I. B b . AGAIN, 
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AGAIN, it will, I make no doubt, be eafily admitted, that the 
government of Gop is properly ſuited to the natures of thoſe be- 
ings, who are the ſubjects of it, and adapred to their peculiar exi- 
gencies. But it is certain in general, that the affairs of mmanking, in 
which there are, and it is highly probable ever will be, infinite vg. 
riations and inequalities, which, without deſtroying their fre: 
agency, cannot be abſolutely fixed : the affairs of mankind, I ſay, can- 
not, for this reaſon, be regulated by the ſame kad of eſtabliſhe 
laws, as obtain in the material world, And, conſequently, with 
reſpect to theſe, an immediate interpofition ſeems to be extremely 
natural, if not, upon ſome occaſions, nece//ary to be ſuppoſed. 

ADD to all this, what has been more than once obſerved before, 
that a very conſiderable part of the good and evil, that happens in 
the world, 1s evidently cauſed by the determinations and actions of 
men. And as this good and evil is the reſult of free agency, we 
can have no conception, how it is poſſible for the proportions of 
bit to be rightly balanced, without introducing, upon ſome occa- 


fions, the exerci/e of a ſpecial and immediate influence; how it is 
poſfible, that they ſhould be balanced in ſuch a manner, not only 


as the good of ſecieties, but even as a proper ſtate of moral diſci- 
pline, may require. And as the chief end, of the divine admini- 
ftration, can juſtly be imagined to be nothing elſe, but the relli- 
tude and happineſs of the moral world; this ſtrongly confirms all 
our other reaſonings, for a particular direction and regulation of 
their principles, diſpoſitions, and purſuits. 


BESIDES, nothing can be fo ſurtable to the character of Gov, as 
a being abſolutely perfect, the creator, governor, father, and friend 


of mankind, nothing ſo exa&ly agrees with his concern for the hap- 


pineſs 
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pineſs of his creatures, and peculiar delight and complacency in 
virtue, as that ſcheme, which ſuppoſes him, by a gentle and gra- 
cious communication with the mind, to aſſiſt penitent ſinners in re- 
forming their evil habits; to ſtrengthen the reſolution of the good 
and virtuous, and render their duty eaſy and delightful; to ſupply 
inward ſtrength for extraordinary trials, and inward ſupport and 
comfort in ſpecial exigencies ; to lay reſtraints on intemperate paſ- 
ſion, and divert from hurtful purpoſes. And all this may be done, 
by ſuggeſting proper thoughts to the mind, in a car and /?rong 
light; and only with that degree and force of impreſſion, which 
is naturally adapted to counterbalance contrary prejudices, and excite 
and fx the attention. 


FRoM whence it follows, that it is entirely analagous to what we 
know to be the common courſe of things, in the vile conſtitution 
of nature; in which, it was originally intended, and provid d, that 
mankind ſhould mutually offer arguments, ſuggeſt powerful and 
determining motives, inform, convince, and perſuade each other; 
nay, in which it was originally provided, that ſuch occurrences 
ſhould frequently happen, as will, notwithſtanding our utmoſt re- 
luctance and averſion to it, engage our attention, and almoſt con- þ 
flrain and force us to reflef. So that, inſtead of being, in the # 
leaſt, inconſiſtent with the abliſbed laws of nature, it may zt{clf, j 
for all that we are capable of advancing to the contrary, be che of ö 
its ſettled ſecret laws; 1. e. as much te general, regular courſe of | | 7 
God's operation upon mind, as the laws of gravity are, with re- 5 
ſpect to matter. i 
TI 5naLL only obſerve farther, under this head, that this inward j 
operation alone (exclufive of all immediate influences on neceſſarv 9 
cauſes, and the laws fixed in the material world) will form a Far- Ii 
ficular providence of prodigious extent, and of ſurpriſing effect. It "i 
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may have a great ſhare, in fixing the fate of our fellow-creatures , 
the temper of whoſe minds, the forming of their manners, their 
ſucceſs, proſperity, and honour, may very much depend on cur re- 


ſolutions and courſe of adlion. And an influence, that is, at firſt 


entirely perſonal, and where the ſubje& of it too is of an obſcure 


character, may not only expand, and dilate itſelf to great multitudes, 


but ſettle at laſt, after ſeveral intermediate events impoſlible to be 
traced, in flagrant and grand events, that are of the higheſt con- 
cern to wehole focieties. Farther, impreſſions made on ſeveral dif- 


ferent minds, at one juncture, may produce effects neither intended, 


nor foreſeen, by either of the immediate agents, but, yet, effec; 
that are critical, and, in the utmoſt degree, momentcus and uſeful, 
And all may be owing to their being introduced at proper ſeaſms, 
and uniting their influence; and if the inter poſition had failed but 
in one of theſe inſtances, the whole deſign might have been ren- 
dered abortive. To conclude, a proper and ſeaſonable addreſi to 
the minds of princes eſpecially, and ſuch as have the conduct of 
public affairs, may decide the fate of nations, and eſtabliſh Iiberij, 
or ſlavery. Such an influence, and at a certain period too, may 
promote and ſecure a laſting trangquility; and the want of it intro- 
duce the deſolations and horrors of war ; which may be ſucceeded 
by a gradual declenſion, and, at length, by the utter deſtruction, of 
the moſt flouriſhing ſtates and empires. So that it appears, that it 
may reach to the principal affairs of the . life, and extend it- 
ſelf to an eternal duration. 


AnD now, having mentioned ſtates and kingdoms, it is natu- 
ral for me to remark, what reaſon we have to believe, that the care 
and wiſe government of Gop is eſpecially concerned about theſe 
public focieties—becauſe they are, as it were, ab/trafs of the whole 
race of wankind ; and conſulting the good, of one ſociety, is pro- 

viding 
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viding for a vaſt number of individuals; and in ſuch a way too, as is 

moſt conſiſtent with the external conſtitution of ſociety, and the juſt 

3 ſubordination of its ſeveral ranks And becauſe, as particular civil 
1 communities flouriſh, or are oppreſſed and reduced, /zberty, juſtice, 

2 and religion, will be proportionably affected, and flavery, iniquity, 

and vile ſuperſtition, be diffuſed and propagated. 


Tut external ſtate of the world, and the juſt outward circum- 
ſtances of every inhabitant in it, will in general be completely regu- 
hated, by over-ruling the affairs of nations. This therefore, if we 
confine our views to the preſent world, ſeems to be the more im- 
mediate, and the principal, concern of providence. And as it is not 
fit, that any man's private concerns ſhould be otherwiſe purſued by 
himſelf, than in connection with the pub.1c welfare ; with this, which 
is the ſettled rule of human duty, we have reaſon to believe, that 
the providence of Gop does, in general, correſpond. 


To which we may add, that kingdoms, and bodies politic, can 
only be rewarded, or puniſhed, as ſuch, in the preſent life. Every 
particular perſon in the community is, indeed, accountable to Gop, 
not only for his more private conduct, but for his behaviour as a 
member of the community ; and, yet, there are wiſe reaſons, why 
providence ſhould drſtinguzſh public communities in the preſent 
world: all which reaſons are included in this one, rhe god of fe 
ciety. For the happineſs of /ocrettes, as ſuch, being only preſent 
good, they are to be conſidered in a quite difßſerent light, from the 
ſeveral members in their private capacity : and, therefore, Gop may 
render to theſe Angy, according to every man's work, hereafter ; 
and yet it may be neceſſary, to preſerve the external order and hap- 
pineſs of the world, to give them, in the main, equal retribution, 
as collecti ve bodies HERE, + 5 
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Tar ſocial happineſs of mankind is ſufficiently ſecured, by out. 
ward peace and harmony, by ſtrict faith and honour, and the prac. 
tice of mutual and relative duties; and, for this reaſon, civil laws 


extend only to ſuch immoral ions, as are inconſiſtent with the 
public welfare and tranquility, and not to the principles and babirs 


of the mind. There may, therefore, be a molt wiſe and important 

end anſwered (if providence interpoſes in the concerns of. ſtates and 

kingdoms) quite diſtin from the reaſons of future rewards and pu- 

nithments ; which chiefly reſpect n and the integrity, or 
corruption, of the heart. 


BesIDEs, Gop has given /aws to nations, without which they 
could not ſubſiſt, nor their mutual intereſts be rightly adjuſted ; 


and /aws, without the ſanctions of reward and puniſhment, are ab- 


ſolutely ineffectual, to promote the ends of government. From all 
which we may, with the greateſt probability, conclude, that natio- 


nal and political events are under a peculiar :7fluence and direction 
of providence ; that righteouſneſs is the /iated means, as by its natu- 
ral tendency, ſo by recommending a civil community to the favour 


of almighty Go, to raiſe its grandeur, and eſtabliſh its proſperity : 
but that, when the manners of a people are depraved, and idleneſs, 
luxury, ſenſuality, fraud, and a general diſſoluteneſs of living, pre- 
vail, they are expoſed to the judicial diſpleaſure of the great ſove- 


reign of the world, and in the direct way to be weakened and de- 
ſcroyed. 


ANv the holy ſcriptures ſpeak of all the topics, which I have 
now inſiſted on, in great and lofty phraſe. The kingdom, i. e. the 
empire of the world, is the Lok p', in which he reigns as abſo- 

® Pf. xxii. 28. 


lute 


8 


3 
1 
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lute monarch, and has the whole at his diſpoſal: The LoRD hath 
prepared bis throne in the heavens ; and bis Ring dim ruleth cer ali“: 
The higheſt orders, of intelligent beings, have the honour to act 
as his miniſters, to execute his wiſe and gracious counſels ; for he 
ma bet h lis angels ſpirits, and his minifters a flame of fine b: With 
reſpect to this globe, his providence is in a particular manner con- 
cerned about mankind ; ſtrictly regarding the evil and the good, in 
order 10 give to every one according to bis ways, and according 10 
Y the fruit of his doings ©: It is not, however, confined to them, 
IF but extends to every part, even, of the ſenſitive and inanimate cre- 
Y ation: for he openeth his hand, and ſatisfieth the defire of every liv- 
. ing thing a; not a ſparrow falls to the ground without your father ; 
and even the very hairs of your head are all numbered e. We are 
farther informed, that in his hand our breath is, and his are all our 
ways*: That e is the governor among the nations: That the pre- 
parations of the heart in man, and the anſwer of the tongue, is from 
the LoRD 8: That even 7he king*s beart is in the hand of the Lok p, 
as the rivers of vater; he turnetb it ehitherſcever he will h: 
That the Loxp zncreaſeth the nations, and deſtroyeth them ; he en- 
largeth the nations, and ſtraiineth them again“: and that he doth, 
according to his will, in heaven, and in the earth, in the ſeas, and 
in all deep places x. This is the ſtrong and expreſſive ſtile of ſcrip- 
ture, in all which, and in various other paſſages of the ſame im- 
port, it only confirms (as we have before ſeen) and renders more 
authoritative, the ſenſe and voice of reaſon. 


"XX 


I 88ALL only add, for the concluſion of this chapter, that the: 
doctrine, of an univerſal over-ruling providence, is of the higheſt 


a Pf, ciii. 19. b Pf. civ. 4. compared with Heb. i. 7. c Jer. xxxii. 19. 

4 Pf, exlv. 16. © Matt. x. 29, 30. f Dan. v. 23,  Frov. xvi. . 
A Prov, xxi-4. --5 Job xi. 23 Pf. cxxxv. 6. 
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importance to the peace of mens minds, and the happineſs of the 
world. In general, it muſt be infinitely more eligible, that all 
things ſhould be ordered and conducted by ſome wiſe principle, 
than that they ſhould happen, without any certain and determinate 
ends for the good of the creation, for want of a ſteddy and experi- 


enced hand to hold the reins of government, and manage the af. 


fairs of the world. When families and kingdoms are without a 
head, or under a weak and inſufficient conduct, how diſmal is the 
face of things! how liable are they to be troubled and perplexed, 
how ſubject to wild diſorder, and to innumerable ſhocks and con- 
vulfions ! And if we ſuppoſe that there is no rule, no government 
of the univerſe, in which there is an almoſt infinite variety of con- 
cerns, that require a wiſe regulation and diſpoſal ; what can reaſon- 
ably be expected but abſolute and endleſs confuſion ! The univerſe 
needs a wiſe government, -infinitely more than the largeſt empires, 


and political ſocieties among mankind ; and therefore if, in theſe 


leſſer bodies, anarchy be naturally followed firſt by confuſion, and 
then by an utter diſſolution, how much rather may it be imagined, 
that this would be the unavoidable conſequence of it, with reſpect 


to the far greater, and almoſt immenſe, ſyſtem of the world! What 


would become of the ſecurity and happineſs of public ſocieties, if 
it was entirely ſubjected to the infinite varieties, and inconſiſtencies, 
of a blind and random chance ? Or if irreverſible fate decided the 
{tate of human affairs, moſt frightful conſequences would follow 
from it. One great event, or a concurrence of events, might make 


the diſtreſs and ruin of a nation inevitable. For it is in vain to op- 


poſe the moſt formidable force, or the higheſt refinements of po- 


: yy to the laws of _ 2 which are ſtubborn and inflexible. 


AND, with reſpoti to particular perſons, the caſe muſt be equally 
deplorable. For nothing can occaſion more melancholy reflexions, 
in 
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in a judicious and conſiderate mind, than to have his happineſs lie 
at the mercy of ten thouſand accidents, which he can neither fore- 
ſce, nor prevent. The thought, that he has innumerable wants, 
which he cannot /ufply, and is expoſed to infinite dangers, which 
he cannot avid, that his wiſeſt ſchemes may be deſtroyed in an 
inſtant, and his beſt enjoyments 6/aſted, notwithſtanding his utmoſt 
prudence and circumſpection, and, in ſhort, that he is blind and 
helpleſs in himfelf, and has no ſuperior 20:ſdom to guide, nor power 
to aſſiſt and ſupport him; this thought, I ſay, ſpreads darkneſs 
over the ſoul, and has a tendency to imbitter all its pleaſures. But 
when we are affured, that 70 evil can happen to us but by his fer- 
miſſion, who does always what is beſt, this diſplays to our view a 
moſt agreeable and delightful ſcene ; becauſe it is the very thing 
that every wiſe man would chuſe ſhould be, and think vaſtly pre- 
ferable to having the abſolute management of his affairs, in his own 
power. And, further, it is adapted to produce a becoming firmneſs 
and conſtancy of mind, to prevent our being inſolent in proſperity, 
or dęjected, or deſponding, under adverſe and unfortunate occurren- 
ces; as it teaches us, that the great governor of the world. can, by 
many accidents unknown to us, and impoſſible to be guarded a- 
gainſt, deprive us of all our riches, p;wer, and grandeur, when- 
ever he pleaſes; and that there is no difireſs ſo intricate, no cir- 
cumſtance of miſery, to human appearance ſo deſperate, but he 
can eaſily recover us out of it: and, in the mean time, we may be 
aſſured, that all his adminiſtrations are wiſe, and iu, and calcu- 
ated to advance the general good of the creation. We and all 
mankind have, therefore, the higheſt cauſe to join with the royal 
FPſalmiſt, and fay—The LoRD reigneth ; let the earth rejoice *. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Of the Mercy, or Placability, of G OD. 


HE point, which I intend in this chapter to. explain and 
prove, is the placability of Gop. This I apprehend to be 

an eſſential and immutable character of the DEI x v, his moſt ami. 
able excellence, and ſupreme glory that he is not a being ſur- 
* rounded with inacceflible errors, and breathing nothing but 
eternal vengeance and deſtruction to all, who have been fo unhappy 
© as to deviate; from the law and order of their nature, into paths 
© of vice and extravagance ; but one that commiſerates their er- 


* rors, is deſirous they ſhould return from their backſlidings, and 


ever ready to extend his pardoning mercy to his degenerate crea- 
* tures, upon their /incere repentance and reformation ; not indeed 
a merely external or partial reformation ; but one that includes in 
it the temper of virtue, and habits of purity, in ſome degree, at 
© leaſt, eſtabliſhed in the ſoul, as well as outward rectitude of life. 


And this with reſpect to mankind, as their ſituation, and the ſtate 
of their moral character, ſtand af preſent, is equally a firſt prin- 


ciple of all religion, with the being and providence of Gop them- 


ſelves, 


Ir it was poſſible, that, without admitting this truth, offices of 
religion might till ſubſiſt among beings perfectly innocent, it muſt 


be a religion, as the ultimate object of it is ſuppoſed to be ſo rigidly 


ſevere, and void of mercy, of a very dark and glcomy tincture; 


and the ſervice, which it naturally dictated, would ſpring chiefly 
from fear, and not from the refined and generous motives of an 


f a e and grati tude. 


Bur 


=” 
x 
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Bur what ground can there be for acts of devotion, if the wor- 
ſhippers are all Ynners, when they know that their moſt contrite 
and lowly ſupplications for for giveneſi are to no purpoſe, that their 
offended ſovereign and judge is averſe to all terms of reconciliation, 
and his favour, once forfeited, is irrecoverably loſt for ever. The 
forlorn wretched ſinner is, by this thought, firſt rendered deſpe- 
rate, and, in conſequence of that, incorrigible. 
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BESIDES, if it be not a principle of natural religion, that was, 
© at all times, highly probable to human reaſon duly exerciſed, that 
the government of Gop is favourable and propitious to penitents, 
© all the nations, that have been deſtitute of the light of revelation, 
. e. the far greater part of the world, in every ſucceſſive gene- 
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© ration of mankind, muſt have been rendered incapable, by the J 
« rigour of their ill fate and their unavoidable unhappy circum- 0 
© ſtances, of any religion, beſides the mere anxious and torment- ? 
© ing dread of an uncontroulable ungracious power ; to whom, they l 
© would reckon it their utmoſt poſſible miſery, to be ſubje&.” But J 
the authority of true religion is eternal, it is an univerſal tie on hu- I 
man nature, as well as on all rational natures; the foregoing, there- 90 
fore, muſt be a falſe and injurious repreſentation of it; and it can i 
enly be founded on the contrary principle, of Gop's condeſcending [ 


and forgiving mercy, which I am now attempting to illuſtrate. 
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I PROCEED, therefore, to a diſtinct and thorough examination of 


the whole of this important argument, by conſidering, © what | 
clear and unqueſtionable evidences there are, from the natural | 


© light of reaſon, that Gop is placable, and will receive his guilty 

< creatures into favour, upon ſincere repentance :* i. e. in truth, | 
what ground there is for maintaining and cultivating, any offices of | 
= „ Cc 2 religion, 
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religion, amongſt imperfect and ſinful creatures, where revelation is 
unknown, or whether religion, generous, joyful, acceptable reli. 
gion, be confined to Jews and Chriſtians only, or be as extenſive 
as human nature itlelf. The proofs of the latter of theſe, as de- 
rived from the divine placability, and to be derived from that alone, 
are various; which I ſhall endeavour to produce in ſuch an order, 
that they may riſe, gradually, as near to a demonſtration, as the 
nature of the argument will admit. 


ANv let us, here, begin with a reflection that is moſt obvious, 
and adapted to ſtrike and convince all mankind, and that is, what 
are juſtly eſteemed acts of goodneſs, and excellencies of moral cha- 
racter amongſt ourſeles; and carrying our reaſonings up, from 
thence, to the father and governor of all intelligent and moral na- 
tures. It is in this way only, that we are capable, in general, of 
aſcending and deducing the moral perfections of the ſupreme Be- 
ing; and of forming a diſtinct idea of the Particular attributes, 
that are neceſſary to be aſcribed to him. 


Now the univerſal reaſon of men has concurred in this judgment, 
that jſtice and goodneſs are real excellencies ; and, therefore, it has 
ever acknowledged the DE IT to be abſolutely and univerſally j, 
and good: mercy, it has always looked upon, as an eſſential branch 
of goodneſs; and, upon that account, has celebrated his moſt glo- 
rious nature as ſupremely merc:ful : To be inclined to forgive is 
included in the general idea, of a benevolent and gracious diſpo- 
« ſition; to be unpropitious and 7nflexible is ſtigmatized, and ab- 
© horred, as the character of malice and cruelty.” The fr/? of theſe, 
therefore, it muſt of neceſſity, and following the order of its own 
reaſonings in all other caſes, ſuppoſe to be the actual diſpefition of 
the Dz1TY, if he be indeed a merciful ſovereign ; and the /atter 
cannot 
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cannot poſſibly _—_ to him, . unleſs he be of a ſtern and arbitrary 
nature. 


Axp when mens general abſtract notions, of moral properties 
and characters, are ſo clear and juſt, and, upon the whole, ſo un;- 
form, that they ſhould ſeem to have no certain ideas at all, when 
they come to ſpeak of the divine character; this is ſuch a degree 
of inconſiſtency, as muſt either argue the capriciouſneſs and weak- 
neſs of their reaſon, or the prodigious force of prejudice. In all 
other examples, of the like kind, their apprehenſions are fixed; 
they can decide without the leaſt diffidence or heſitation; they agree 
in one ſentiment; they are prompted by nature, and the common 
notions of right and wrong, thus to agree; and js it not extremely 
ſtrange, that they ſhould not follow the ſame guide, and adhere to 

the ſame rule of judgment, in every parallel caſe without excep- 

tion? This, however, is the true ſource of their doubts and errors; ; 

by which they ſo often limit the tender compaſſions, and free mer- 

cies, of Gop, and cloud their glory—and eſpecially i in che nee, 
that is, at Freie to be eee of 


Pur the cath of an meld vb. father, who refuſes to pardon the 
diſobedience and extravagance of his children, though moſt un- 
feignedly and humbly penitent; that ſpurns at their ſubmiſſion, and 
treats them with equal! rigour when they are reformed, as while 
they were abandoned to ſenſuality and riot, and ſtubborn in their vi- 
cious follies. Or imagine a caſe of -more indifference, where there 
are not ſuch ſpecial affinities and cloſe ties of nature ; the caſe not 
of father and ſon, but of man and man. The injurious perſon re- 
tents ; is ſtruck with deep compun&#ion and remorſe ; acinow!edges his 
ill conduct, with all its azgravations ; implores forgiveneſs for it; 
endeavours, by all the methods that are in his power, to repair the 

wrong; 
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wrong; is obſequious, and conſtant, in yielding chliging and friendy 
ofices to him, whom he had, before, treated unworthily ; and gives 
the ſtrongeſt proofs of a thorough change in his inward temper, as 
well as in the courſe of his external conduct Would not ever 
one immediately deteſt the father, as hard-hearted and unnatural, 
and the may, as in a manner alienated from humanity, and averſe 
to true goodneſs ? And why! not, ſurely, upon this account alone, 
becauſe it is the behaviour of a frail, imperfect, and mutually de- 
pendent ſpecies of creatures, one towards another; but becauſe it 
18 unreaſonable, baſe, and vile in itſelf. Such a conduct would be 
cenſured, as obdurate pride and cruelty, not only in * but in 
angelical, natures. 


AND © ſhall the glorious majeſty of heaven be debaſed, ſhall his 
* boundleſs benevolence be ſained, by ſuch groſs and foul impu- 
* tations? Shall what is ſo notoriouſly inconſiſtent, with inferior 
and limited, be aſcribed to infinite goodneſs ? Shall God be re- 
« preſented as the ob/tinate reſentful father, the ſevere unrelenting 
« governor, the revengeful and implacable enemy, that among men 
© are hated, and marked with uncommon ignominy ? This is 


quite ſhocking, and horrid to all rational thought. 


AGAIN, implacable mercy ſeems to carry in it little leſs of 

a contradiction, than zunmerciful benevolence. Relief and par- 
don are the proper, the natural, effects of mercy; and there- 
fore the miſerable, the truly penitent, muſt be the direct and 
moſt ſuitable objects of mercy : but chiefly the penitent, not 
only as fit, in their own immediate character, to be favourably re- 
garded; but, as they muſt otherwiſe be left involved in the moſt 
dreadful irretrievable miſery, that can befal human nature. * It 
* theſe, e when they may be raiſed to bappineſs, when 
0 « they 
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« they aſpire after it, and would vigorouſly purſue it, are diſcou- 
« raged in their worthy emulation, cramped in their endeavours, 


« and eſt to periſh; is not this dethroning mercy, and placing ſe- 
verity in the ſupreme ſeat of government? 


No, it may be ſaid, mercy may be manifeſted in ſome other 
way, than in abſolutely forgiving penitents, and receiving them in- 
to the favour of their offended father and judge ; and, particularly, 
by a muldneſs, and moderation, in puniſhing. To which I anſwer, 
that it might doubtleſs be more illuſtriouſly, and amiably, diſplayed 
by both theſe methods; and by taking away the fir, the moſt noble, 
the moſt generous, the moſt extenſive in the comm unication of 
good, this adorable attribute of the Drirr muſt ſtill be, in a great 
meaſure, defaced. 


BesIDEs, * not to riſe to the rict meaſure of juſtice, in funiſb- 
© ing, is a degree of forgiveneſs. For if when no puniſhment at 
all is inflicted, the offender is abſolutely forgiven; according to the 
degree, in which a deſerved puniſhment is remitted, is fin propor- 
tionably forgiven. Forgiveneſs, therefore, even upon the foot of 
this objection, is not abſolutely inconſiſtent with the ;u/tice of the 
Dir v; not even with that Fancied attribute of juſtice, which has 
been ſet up in oppoſition t mercy, and allowed to over-rule and 
ſuſpend-its exerciſe Why then ſhould it be limited? Why ſhould 
it be partial? Why not univerſal? Why ſhould it remit any. 
thing, where there is na worthineſs in the object, as in puniſhing, . 
* even obſtinate and incorrigible offenders, /z/s than their iniqui- 
© ties deſerve ; and why not remit all, when the object is renovated, 
© and changed to a better purpoſe and courſe of life; and conſe- 


quently, as will hereafter be more particularly ſhewn, when the 
cauſe of all wiſe and juſt diſpleaſure ceaſes 3 ? 
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SUFFER me to add, that by confining the mercies of Gov which 
are ſupreme, and the ſcope of his for grvene/s, we obſtruct the courſe 
of human mercy. For to be merciful as Gop ts merciful, as it is 
the preſcribed rule of revealed religion, is all, likewiſe, that nature 
and reaſon can require. His example is, and muſt be, the ſtandard, 
the great, the unerring, the invariable pattern, to be propoſed for 
univerſal imitation. As wilfully to fall below it, or deviate from 
it, will convict us of cruelty ; fo, to endeavour to excel it muſt be 
inſolence and raſbneſs. If, therefore it be improbable in nature, 
that Gop will expreſs any mercy to penitents, man ought, allo, 
© to be abſolutely implacable in his refentments. If it be doubtful, 
in the ſame degree man ſhould doubt and heſitate, and fſtend and 
© check the generous motions, and kind relentings, of his benevo- 
< lence. If God's mercy be partial, that of the creature ſhould 
© be, at leaſt, equally imperfect. We now talk of mercy, not 

| where the circumſtances are different, but to be exerciſed upon one 
uniform reaſon, that of true repentance ; where the original ground 
of inflicting puniſhment is removed, and the qualities of the ſub- 

ject are entirely altered: and if this be, ever, a 7. 'ght motive to for- 
give, it muſt operate, in the fronge/# manner, in a being incapable 
of paſſion, and of pure and unconfined benevolence. 


Tux rule therefore, which I have juſt laid down, as to the pro- 

portion, which the placability of man ought to bear to that of the 

: Supreme Mind, is certain and unalterable. And, from hence, it 
unavoidably follows, that the ſuppoſing Gov, in the diſplays of na- 

ture's light, not to be at all propitious, mult, in the opinion of the 
majority of mankind, who are unacquainted with the wiſer and 

more gentle doctrine of revelation, give a ſanction to revenge and 
cruelty ; and that the eclipſing his mercy, in any degree, weakens 


the 
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Y the chief and immutable principles of ſocial humanity, and happi- | = 
q neſs. And what is calculated to produce ſuch ill effects, in the na- i 
tural ſtate of mankind, we muſt have the utmoſt reaſon to reject as 

a falſbood ; becauſe it interferes with the univerſally acknowledged 

duties of that ſtate ; and with obligations quite ind pendent on any 

ned diſcoveries of revealed religion. Whenever our imitabion of 

the Dr ITV would deprave our morals, inſtead of exalting and re- 

fining them to the utmoſt pitch, we may be infallibly ſure, that 

; the character, which in ſuch caſes we are perſuaded to copy after, 

is framed by ſuperſtition and prejudice, and not by reaſon. 

AGAIN, the moſt probable end, which Gop could have in view 

both in creation and providence, is the communication and diffu- 

ſion of good. This neceſſarily infers, that he will hinder the en- 

joyment of 10 good, of which the intelligent creature is a fit ſub- 
© ject ; none, which it is morally qualified for the enjoyment of, and 

© to improve to the producing greater good. But the penitent, 

when thoroughly reformed, and raiſed to virtuous reliſhes and ver- 

tuous habits, has as much the femper, which is naturally adapted 

to happineſs, as it would have had (with the ſame ſtrength and ex- 

tent of virtuous diſpoſitions) had it never been groſsly corrupted, 

and degenerate from the rectitude of its original frame. And, 

therefore, whatever difference may be made, between penitence and | 
ſteady unperverted integrity, with reſpect to the poſitive diſtribu- | | 
tion of rewards (which revelation plainly enforces, and reaſon can 
never invalidate) yet if the faculty be aiike in both, the natural 
pleaſures of the penitent cannot be diminiſhed, © without a volun- 
© tary prevention of good, and of a ſuitable good upon the whole. 


— eo cam voatarain.” 


To put the ſame general argument in a ſomewhat different light 
Does Gop in truth deſire, that his reaſonable creatures ſhould be 
Vol. I, „ happy & 
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happy? And is virtue the way to happineſs ? Is it the temper of 
happineſs ? Is it the chief qualification for the enjoyment of it, and the 
firſt ingredient in it? If Gop is not willing that mankind ſhould be 
happy, he is neither their /a7her, nor friend. If virtue is not the direct 
path, the high road, to happineſs, rational beings can have no poſſi- 
bility of being ever happy, with reſpect to their peculiar and more 
exalted powers; becauſe ſenſual gratifications are only ſuited to the 
low inſtincts of animal life: fo/ly is their ſhame, and vice their ne- 
ceſſary miſery. © Repentance then, by introducing an abhorrence of 
moral evil, and the oppoſite habits of virtue, muſt of neceſſity 
© open an agreeable and bright ſcene of Lapprneſs, unleſs darkened by 
* ſome malevolent power. For can we ſuppoſe, that any good power 
will voluntarily intervene, to hinder real virtue, by what means 
« ſoever introduced and eſtabliſhed, from inheriting its appointed 
and fixed reward? Can it be the act of the Supreme Power unli- 
* mited in goodneſs ?* No: this is, and muſt be, impoſlible for ever. 


I now proceed to argue, the fame moſt important point, from 
other topics and, particularly, from the ultimate end of puniſt- 
ments, in the ceconomy and order of the ſupreme government of 
God ; from the only rational and immutable ground of his d.. 
pleaſure againſt fin; and the neceſſary conſequences of that change, 
in the diſpoſitions and ſtate of human nature, which is introduced 
by true repentance, I | 

Ir indeed the penalties, which the infinite ruler of the world 
has annexed to a wilful contempt of his facred laws, ſprang from 
a cruel and vindickive temper ; it might juſtly be feared, that re- 
* pentance would be of little avail, either to prevent their being 
« inflicted, or mitigate the terror of their complete and full exect- 
.* tioz,) For who could hope to make ſtern cruelty relent, or to 


_ appeaſe 
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appeaſe revenge, which is naturally barbarous and inſatiable ? Or if 
they were the reſult of wild z7//zn#, or of furious and tranſport- 
ing paſſion ; the* conſequence would, upon the whole, be much 
the ſame, © notwithſtanding the moſt /incere and 7horough reforma- 
tion of the offender,” For paſſion not only over-rules all dictates of 
reaſon, and ſuppreſſes all ſentiments of benevolence and commiſera- 
tion, but pays no regard to juſtice itſelf. It is neither wiſe, impartial, 
nor generous, and whatever appearances of either of theſe may, in ſome 
inſtances, be intermingled and blended with its exceſſes, they are en- 
tirely farts and deviations from its native temper ; they are always 
the effefts of calmer and better principles, which, though it has in a 
great meaſure clouded and weakned, it has not been able wholly to 
extinguiſh. Paſſion therefore cannot, in the DRI T, be ſuppoſed 
to be the ſpring of puniſhment, without effacing his wiſdom; nor re- 
venge, without quite expunging his mercy. 


Bor if the puni/hments appointed for vice, by the firſt and ſo- 
vereign power, have their foundation in wiſdom, and rectitude of 
nature, and are intended to anſwer beneficial and ſalutary purpoſes, 
if their principal end be to reſtrain licentious paſſions, and inſpire a 
horror of all wickedneſs, and voluntary corruption of our moral fa- 
culties, from a view of its tremendous and fatal conſequences; 
this end is moſt completely ſecured, by the repentance and refor- 
nation of the ſinner.” If puniſhments are in their deſign medici- 
nal hen the diſtemper of the mind is cured ; when it is purged 
of all its evil diſpoſitions, and inveterate wrong habits ; and reco- 
vered to the ſoundneſs and health of virtue, and to its true Jife ; 
the medicine has produced its natural ect, and therefore, with 
reſpect to that particular ſubje&, there can be no farther need of it. 
And, to aſſert the contrary, is really to ſuppoſe, that the almighty, 
and (as he is univerſally declared to be) moſt wiſe and gracious 
D d 2 ruler 
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ruler of the world chooſes rather, © that puniſhments ſhould he 

actually executed, i. e. in other words, that the original and true 

* deſign of them, in all well conſtituted and equal governments, 

* ſhould not be obtained; than that the offender ſhould rectify his 

* errors, revert to his duty, and the right purſuit of his own hap. 
* pineſs, and, thereby, render the puniſhment uſelcſs.” 


WuznzvsR therefore we hear or read of punitive, or, as it is 
ſometimes ſtiled, vindictive, juſtice as an attribute of the ſovereign 
all-governing mind, eſſentially and immutably inherent in his na- 
ture, theſe expreſſions are capable of no other reaſonable, no other 

pious ſenſe but this; that it is neceſſary for the DEI to puniſb 

upon all occaſions, where puniſhments are proper and expedient, 
and ſubſervient to the univerſal good: 2. e. to puniſh the ſtub- 

born guilty, both by way of juſt correction to themſelves, and 

terror to others; that they may ſtand in humble awe, and dread 

the thought of being corrupt and degenerate. If they denote 
any thing either of deliberate rigour, or of tumultuous wrath 
and fury in Gop, which no humiliations, no. endeavours of his 

creatures and ſubjects, can aſſuage and pacify, they really repre- 
ſent him, according to the cooleſt and wiſeſt ſentiments of nature, 
as an evil ſpirit inveſted with univerſal empire; and are not more 

repugnant to demonſtrations of reaſon, than to the concurrent ſtrain 

and tenor of revelation : in which he is deſcribed as-one, to whom 
Judgment is a ſtrange work—averſe from his ſtated unchangeable 

diſpoſition, unleſs urged to it by neceſſary maxims of ww/dom and 
goodneſs, as one in whom fury refideth not, as flow 70 anger, and 
abundant in mercy. 


Again, if Gop is not propitious to penitents, the vicious ſeem 
* to be left without a ſufficient encouragement, without, indeed, 4 
notius 
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© motive (ſufficient to controul appetite and habit) to a reformation 


of their evil manners.” And yet is it not reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 


that the government of Gop ſhould ſupply every juſt motive, every 
proper encouragement, to promote the great purpoſe, which itſelf has 
in view, the rectitude and conſequent happineſs of the moral cre- 
ation? Creatures once corrupted, and by the error of their own 
© choice degenerate, may not be, in nature, irrecoverably loſt.” But 
how ſhall they be reclaimed, in oppoſition to preſent temper, and 
the ſtrong importunate ſollicitations of habitual appetite, if they are 
perſuaded that they ſhall never be forgiven They want all poſ- 
ſible influence on the ſide of 477tue; and can we imagine, that the 
ſupreme friend and patron of virtue will afford them but a ſlight 
and unavailing influence? Are intell gent beings, whether for a 
© longer or ſhorter ſpace erroneous, to be abſolutely abandoned to 
* remedileſs miſery ! By the w/e and good GOD abandoned! Are 

* penttents to be thus abandoned, though MES are reduced from 
© their errors 


Lr me add to all that has been already ſaid, that, upon the very 
ſame principles of reaſon, and conſiderations of w/dom, that Gop 
is diſpleaſed with, and determined to puniſh, the incorrigibly vi- 


cious, he ſhould, one would think, pardon and favour the penitent. 


Vice is an oppeſition to his own moſt excellent and perfect nature 
repentance introduces habits of virtue, which are a conformity to it: 
and can he abhorr the contrariety, without taking a pleaſure, equal 


to that abhorrence, in the reſemblance of his moral perfections? 


Exactly, in the proportion, that vice is horrid, and merits puniſh- 


ment, virtue is lovely, and the proper ſubject of reward. Peni- 
tence therefore covers * guilt, by introducing a ſtate of mind igt 


in itſelf, and a natural recommendation to the favour of the Su- 


* Pjalm xxxii. 1. 
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preme Governor. When a ſinner is reformed, he is, in his own 
intrinſic complexion of mind, amiable : if corrupt propenſions are 


ſubdued, and good diſpoſitions acquired, he is as amiable, to the ex- 


tent of his good temper, as virtue itſelf is amiable—But can he be 
amiable in reaſon, without appearing ſo to the divine mind? Can 
he be amiable to the divine mind, without being favoured? Can he 
be favoured, and yet rendered mferable upon the whole ? Can pe. 
neral approbation and diſlike, love and hate, be exerciſed, at once, 
towards the ſame object? Then all contradictions may be true, and 
there is an abſolute ſubverſion of reaſon. 


I xow paſs on to another obſervation, vig. that the preſent con- 
dition of human nature is, and is generally underſtood to be, a ſtate 
of probation and diſcipline. But if this be a juſt idea of it, it muſt 
belong to it entirely, and throughout, as long as it is capable of be- 
ing a ſtate of rial; and, conſequently, till it is abſolutely :mpo/- 
fible, for the probationary beings included in it, to be raiſed to ſen- 
timents and habits of virtue. Beſides, a general ſtate of probation 
evidently implies in it, that it is intended to diſcover, how the no- 
ral qualifications and merits, of the perſons concerned, will turn 
out upon Ihe whole, in the conſummation of the ſcene ; and, conſe- 
quently, that thoſe who are, in the final reſult, fruly virtuous, will 
be happy upon te whole, and the vicious miſerable. The penitent 
virtuous, therefore, muſt have a juſt ground to hope for happineſs, 
upon the moſt exact and worthy eſtimate that we can frame of hu- 
man life; and a ſtate of future mſery, upon the whole, is only re- 
ſerved for the obſtinate and irreclaimable. 


T SHALL only add, under this head of direct arguments for the 
placability or propitious nature of Gop, that conſidering the preſent 
frail and weak condition of mankind, the innumerable obilructions, 
they 
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they meet with, to the due clearneſs and force of reaſon; their in- 
ſenſible prejudices; their many ſtrong, and, oftentimes, impetuous 
paſſions, derived from nature; their avocations from moral think- 
ing, by the employments and cares of life; abundant temptations 
exciting, and numberleſs examples patronizing, and, in every ſitu- 
ation and ſphere of influence, giving a ſanction to ill conduct; it 
is ſcarce po ible, they ſhould never offend : it is hardly probable, 
they will but /e/dem offend. I mention theſe things, not to dimi- 
niſh the galt of their rea/4017/ful crimes, but only as what may be 
admitted as a plea for mercy, when errors are ſincerely repented of, 


and carefully relinquiſped. And this it undeniably is, or the fate 
of mankind is deplorably hard, and rigorous. 


Bur if mercy be at all proper to be ſhewn, how ſhall it be con- 
fed? The firt offence muſt not abſolutely prevent the exerciſe of 
it, with reſpect to a race of creatures ſo imperfect in their make, 
and from the unalterable circumſtances of their being, ſo liable to 


error. The ſecond offence, likewiſe, can never be allowed to be 


an infallible bar to the divine favour ; becauſe, then, all mankind 
are unavoidably doomed to miſery. The fame holds true, if we 
procecd farther, with reſpect to the greater part of the ſpecies, who, 
without a forgiving and reconcileable DEITY, are irretrievably loſt 
for ever. I deſire, therefore, to be informed, as forgiveneſs muſt often 


be granted, where it will of neceflity op ; or where the abſolutely 


unpardonable ſtage of human follies, and exceſſes, commences. This 
the objector, againſt the propitiouſneſs and condeſcending mercy of 
Gop, to his obnoxious guilty creatures humbly repenting, and /in- 
cerely reformed, can never fix: and, therefore, his objections ſeem 


to be, in the main, groundleſs, nay, farther, a heap of abſurd and 
inconſiſtent contradictions. 


Lev 
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LET us, however, briefly examine the particular objections, that 
have been made to this fundamental article both of natural, and 
revealed, religion, 


IT is urged, in the IRST place, that repentance is not an a- 
fonement for paſt miſconduct. This 1s allowed: but is it not a 14. 
© tural qualification for the enjoyment of moral happineſs? Is it 
© not a worthy and ſuitable recommendation to mercy ?” 


AGAIN, repentance, it is ſaid, does not merit forgiveneſs—* Nor 
does innocence itſelſ, in ſtrict reaſon, merit a reward; much leſs 
< an eternal reward, and of the moſt conſummate felicity, that 
* human nature is capable of. But it may be becoming infinite 

« goodneſs, to confer favours, that cannot, in equi, be claimed; 
© or there is no room left for the exerciſe of mercy. 


Bur penitence, though it alters the temper of the ſinner's ind, 
and his moral qualities, is, in many inſtances, no reparation of the 
miſchievous conſequences of his former diſorders; eſpecially, of thoſe 
that relate to his fellow-creatures, and the general intereſts of hu- 
man ſociety — To which I anſwer, that it prevents the repetition 

of them, and that any conſtitution, founded on the intervention 
of a ſuperior nature, can do 20 more : for the death of Chriſt, 
* which is repreſented, in the goſpel, as the ground of forgiveneſs, 
or rather, perhaps, as a ſolemn memorial of Gop's placability to 
© mankind, 20 more ref:;fies the preſent irregular and miſchievous 
effects of vice, than bare repentance can do without it. 


AND whereas it has been objected, that repentance does not rec- 
tify the natural miſeries, which are conſequent upon vice in this 
world, 
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world, as puniſhments to the ſinner himſelf ; and that, therefore, it 
may not hinder their taking place, likewiſe, in the future, the 
everlaſting, ſtate of man's being.—It will be immediately ſuggeſt- 
ed, in reply to this apprehended difficulty; fr/?, that this is only 
alleging what is merely po#le, againſt all the reaſons that have 
been before urged, with the greateſt and ſtrongeſt degree of preba- 
bility; and, therefore, ought to weigh no more, than as barely poſ- 

fi ible againſt me? highly probabie, which, if in the opinion of judi- 
cious and conſiderate men it be any thing at all, is, however, next 
to nothing. Secondly, that the preſent, and future, ſtates of hu- 
man nature are eſſentially different; the one being a ſtate of mino- 
rity and initiation, the other of confirmation and reward. And, 
thirdly, that all the permanent evil conſequences of vice reſult, in 
this life, from the animal frame; which cea/ing to be a clog and 
incumbrance, to virtuous ſouls, hereafter, its weakneſſes and evil 


appetites muſt, alſo, ceaſe of courſe. 


Tnus have I, largely, proved 61 gracious and placable character 
of the Supreme Father and Governor of mankind, from principles 
of (as I apprehend) univerſal and eternal reaſen. And theſe argu- 
ings are ſo far from being invalidated, or rendered in the leaſt de- 
gree doubtful, that they are juſtified, and confirmed, by the whole 
doctrine of revealed religion ; which ſuppoſes what I am now ar- 
guing for, as well as the being and moral government of Gop, to 
be the diCtate and voice of nature. That the Almighty Sovereign 
and Ruler of the world is actually propitious, revelation clearly 
teaches, Nay, it is generally thought to be one of its chief and 
moſt important uſes, that it eſtabliſhes this great truth. 


AND does not this neceſſarily lead us to conclude, that Gop is, 
by nature, propitious ? Can we believe him to be now diſpoſed to 
Yor. I, 5 E e f pardon 


price, or paſſion, by uncertain indeterminate ftarts of good, or ill, 
humour ; but the whole plan of his government, and all his ope- 
4 rations, reſult from neceſſary redtitude, and benevolence : he can 
. therefore purſue no courſe of adminiſtration, nor fix any order of 
diſpenſing his mercy, but what is, and from no other principle but 
becauſe it is, the moſt complete in its kind. And if, as from hence 
it unavoidably follows, it be abſolutely % upon the whole, that 
true penitents ſhould be received into favour ; this muſt be an uni- 
verſal truth, an eternal truth, and as undoubtedly a maxim of 19- 
rural, as it is of revealed, religion. 
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iF pardon penitents, without admitting at the fame time, that this is 

iS his eſential and unchangeable diſpoſition ? Is he capable of acquir. 

4g) ing new habits, of altering, and correcting, his original propen. 

3 1 ſions ? Is it poſſible for him to act in contradiction to himſelf; to 

| 0 introduce new orders and arbitrary rules of government ; to pub. 4 
I 6 e liſh declarations of mercy, exceeding his unalterable diſpoſitionsto 

Y * mercy?” 

' 1 Ir it be true, that Gop has, in the holy Scriptures, repreſented 

bs himſelf as a gracious and placable being ; this could cnly be, be- 

: 0 © cauſe it was t, becauſe it was 4wſe/t and bet upon the whole, that 

i | « forgiveneſs of fin thould be granted upon the humble repentance 

Mi and ſincere reformation of the offender.” For the firſt all- perfect 

| 9 | mind, as has been already obſerved, cannot be influenced by ca- 
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BesIDEs, the general ſcheme of revelation not only ſuppoſes 
that Gop is p/acable, but various paſſages, in it, contain the cleareſt 
and ſtrongeſt intimations of this important truth. There is one 
alone, that is fully ſufficient to decide the whole controverſy : in 
which, the name of Gop (i. e. the real character, by which he is 
to be known, and celebrated in all ages] is proclaimed to be — le 
| LoRD, 
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Lokp, the Lox D Gop, gracicus and merciful, forgiving iniquity, 
and tranſgręſſion, and fin*. This is declared, not to be the name 
of a national and ſelected DerTy, not of the God of the Jews 
only, but of IE HOVAR, the ſelf-exitent, the parent of nature, and 
the Gop of the whole univerſe. 


In other places, which have a more immediate connection with 
the intereſts of the Hebrew nation, he is characteriſed as the Gop 
of Abraham, of Iſaac, and of Jacob; but in this, only as he eter- 
nal unoriginated being, Every thing therefore, inſerted here, muſt 
be conſidered as the abſolute character of the Supreme Being, as a 
branch of the 7mzmutable idea of him; and, conſequently, as admit- 
ting of no variation in any age, nor with reſpect to any nation. Be- 
ſides, a particular character, which Gop had been pleaſed to aſſume 
for ſpectal reaſons, could not, with any propriety, be ſtiled the name 
of the LoRD ; ſince it is what, upon the preſent ſuppoſition, he 
could not be &n9wn or diſtinguiſhed by, except by a very ſmall, and, 
with reſpect to the whole community, a very inconſiderable and 
trifling part of mankind. To this let it be added, that all the other 
attributes, mentioned in the paſſage above referred to, of ſelf- 
exiſtence, univerſal ſovereignty, mercy, long-ſuffering, and an in- 
variable diſpoſition, for the ſupport of moral government, to pu- 
niſh the incorrigible guilty, are eſſential properties of God's all- 
perfect nature; this therefore, of his readineſs to pardon upon re- 
pentance, being inſerted in a catalogue of inſeparable properties, can, 
by no rules of equal and fair interpretation, be aſſigned to a diffe- 


rent claſs, againſt the moſt weighty preſumptions and probabilities | 
of reaſon. 


* Exod, xxxiv. 5, 6, 7. 
Ee 2 AND 
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AND it can be no diſhonour to Chriſtianity, that this point may 
be traced by reaſon's light; becauſe if it was actually obſcured and 
doubted of, and mankind had no rational conceptions concerning 
it, the merit of the goſpel in aſcertaining it, and fixing it on its right 
baſis, would be exactly the ſame, as if, by the mere guidance and 
direction of nature, it was abſolutely undiſcoverable— Would any 
man diſpute, whether it was a favour, whether it was of great 
uſe, to enlighten and guide the blind, till he was convinced, whe- 
ther they were naturally blind, or accidentally blind? 


a 
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AGAIN, if it be an advancement of the excellence and honour 
of Chriſtianity, that it teaches principles which reaſen could not 
dictate ; it will then unavoidably follow, that if reaſon could dif. 
cover no truths at all, relating to the Deity, this utter darkneſs, 


a of the human underſtanding, muſt redound, ſo much the more, to 
5 the credit and exaltation of the Chriſtian ſcheme. But does any 

Fi ſober man think it a diſparagement to the Scripture accounts of 

0 Gop, that reaſon can demonſtrate the being of a Gop ; or to thoſe 

5 of the conduct and order of his providence, that nature teaches not 


only the reality, but the wiſdom, rectilude, and goodneſs of provi- 
dence? If no notion of Gop could be traced out, by the original 
light of reaſon, the very idea of @ revelation from God mult be 
abſurd, and could ſcarce gain admittance into the human mind, It 

mult be a mere ſuperſtructure of fancy and wild chimera, without 

any viſible foundation, on which to raiſe it. Its pretenſions would 

not appear to be ſufficiently recommended to, and could indeed 

ſcarce claim, a ſolemn examination, And if the narrower the bot- 
tom of revelation is in nature, and univerſal idea, it muſt, of ne- 
ceſſity, be a more /uſfefFed ſcheme ; the more it is extended, or 

the more its doctrines correſpond with common frinciples of rea- 

ſon, 
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ſon, the more forcibly muſt it demand univerſal reverence and 
_ eſteem, 


To which I may add, that the evidence of revealed truth (which 
is of a diſtinct kind) joined with natural probabilities, are allowed 
to increaſe the progf upon the whole, They are, indeed, the fame 
as Tuo different crediblè teſtimonies, mutually illuſtrating and en- 
forcing each other; and, therefore, to ſubſtract either, and, of con- 
ſequence, the teſtimony of reaſon, muſt impair and leſſen the evi- 
dence upon the whole. So that ſuch an attempt does not, at all, 
more weaken nature, than it hurts, and obſtructs, the influence of 
all zrue revelation : they muſt both fand, or fall, together. And 
eternal reaſon being the „t, the ſupreme, ſtandard, by which all 
pretended revelations muſt be 7rzed, as nothing can be admitted by 
men, without renouncing their intelligent character, as an article 
of revealed truth, which is manifeſtly rep. gnant to principles of 
reaſon ; ſo, the clearer and ſtronger the impreſſions of this original 
light are, which it bears upon it, the more it muſt always have of 

the internal ſtanip, and character, of divinity. 


Wr ſee then, upon the whole, notwithſtanding the viſible marks 
of Gop's propitiouſneſs, and forgiving mercy, that appear in nature, 
the excellency of the Chriſtian revelation, and its eminent uſe, worthy 
the extraordinary interpoſition of the all-governing mind, and de- 
manding eternal gratitude from thoſe nations, which are favoured 
with the light of it. And this will appear in a yet clearer view, if 
it be conſidered, that though right reaſon be uniform, and, in itſelf, 
the ſame, yet mens actual reaſonings, even on ſubjects of the higheſt 
importance, are vaſtly different; occaſioned by their different ca- 
pacities, tempers, circumſtances, habits, converſation, and uſual 
train of thinking : and, conſequentiy, it can hardly be expected, 


Dat 
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that they will receive ſuch univerſal ſatigsfaction in ih way, as the 
may by a particular and expreſs revelation, acknowiciged to be a 
decifive and ultimate authority. 


Bas IDEs, a ſenſe of guilt Hhurries and diſtracts the mind, and 
darkens the illuminations of natural reaſon. It creates perplexing, 
though oftentimes groundleſs, ſuſpicions, and alarms with falſe ter- 
rors. And, accordingly, we find in fact, that the generality, in all 
ages, have been confuſed in their arguments about the extent of 
Gop's goodneſs, and uncertain notwithſtanding the clearneſs and 
ſtrength of nature's dictates: and have therefore fled, in order to 
ſupply defictencies, to little trivial eægedients that their bewildered 
imaginations ſuggeſted nught be proper, and even had recourſe to 
external penances, 71d:culus to common ſenſe, to rites of abomi- 
able, and downright barbarou:, ſuperſtition. 


Bur let us ſuppoſe, that the world, by the light of reaſon, not 
only may (as has indeed been unanſwerably demonſtrated) but ac- 
tua ly do, entertain a general notion, that Gop is propiticus, they 
may, notwithſtanding, labour under very uneaſy doubts, about the 

extent of forgiveneſs. For it may perhaps be allowed, by the ſlight 
thinker, the timerous, the confuſed, and diſtracted guilty, that 
Gop will cver/ook little failings, and the more incident infirmities of 
human nature, but it might not, perhaps, appear ſo plain to them, 
that he would pardon groſs and enormous crimes ; or that when 
perſons have miſpent, and waſted, the greateſt part of their lives in 
vicious and inordinate purſuits, to the extreme depravation of their 

oven nature, and injury of their fellow-creatures, he will accept of 
a late repentance, in their advanced and declining years. Let it be 
admitted, that there are ſtrong probable proofs even of this (as 1 
make no doubt there are) upon the foundation of original and un- 

- aſlſiſted 


aſſiſted reaſon, if men will give themſelves time to deliberate, and 
argue ſtrictly and calmly about it; yet conſidering, how prone the 
generality have always been to ſuper ſition, and how naturally a 
ſenſe of guilt leads to gloomy and diſtruſtful ideas of Gor, and to 
repreſent every thing in the moſt inauſpicious and unfavour able 
light ; it is from hence, I ſay, very unlikely, that the matter would 
be as well ſettled, and acdjuſted to general ſatigfaction, by leaving each 
individual to the imperfection and anxious confuſion of his own 
private reaſon (or, as it will rather be in innumerable inſtances, to 


his poſions, his fears, his enſlaving prejudices) as by a dir ect and 
* revelation, 


ſon, teaches us to expect, without any heſitation, that our 779ui- 


ties will be forgiven upon unfeigned repentance, yet it can give us 


very little, if any, aſſurance, that it will be eternally rewarded. It 


may lead us to hope, that we may be placed in another flate of 


trial, a ſtate, not attended with ſo many inconveniencies and di fi- 


culties as the preſent; and, that if we finiſh Zhat courſe likewiſe, 


with improvement and ſtronger habits of virtue, we may be ad- 


vanced to a yet higher ſtation; and thus aſcend gradually, in the 


ſcale, and towards the perfection of moral life: This, I ſay, the 
light of nature may unqueſtionably dictate to us, and it ſeems to 
be the utmoſt lengtb, that it can, with certainty, carry us. But, 
that we ſhall be placed in an indefectible ſtate of immortal purity 
and happineſs, ſeems to be quite beyond our natural diſcoveries. 
And theſe circumſtances alone prove, beyond diſpute, the great 
uſefulneſs of the Chriſtian revelation, viz. that it is calculated to 


give equal ſaligfaction about forgivenneſs of fin, a point of eternal 


moment, to men of all capacities, and of very unequal talents for 


cloſe HORA 3 that it remoyes the obſcurity and diſtreſs, that pri- 
vate 
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vate reaſan is liable to, through various impediments. of its clear 


and free operation, in particular ſubjects; and not only aſſures us 
of pardon, or à deliverance from that puniſhment, which our ſing 
have deſerved, but of an 1 glorious and an eternal re- 
ward. 


AND, now, what a foundation is here laid, for the moſt exalt- 
ed, fervent, joyful praiſes, to the everlaſting ſource and father of 
mercies | And how can we teſtify our affectionate ſenſe, of the in- 
eſtimable favour which is ſhewn us, by the ſovereign power that 
rules over univerſal nature, but by endeavouring after a refinement 
of the temper of our minds, and ſuch a regulation of outward con- 


duct, as is conformable to his excellent example, and righteous 


precepts | Gralitude obliges us to this, and ſo does intereſt : and 
our intereſt, which viſibly appears in it, and is ſo inſeparably con- 
nected with the reaſon and fitneſs of the thing itſelf, ſtrengtbens the 


obligations we are under to gratitude. For, ſurely, we muſt al- 


ways think, with the utmoſt love and veneration, of that moſt 


gracious and compaſſionate being, who inſiſts on nothing as 4 qua- 
lification, for the forgiveneſs of our numerous and provoking of- 
fences, but that we ſincerely endeavour after that re&:tude of 
mind, and pure orderly conduct, which are unalterably eſſential to 


the happineſs of all intelligent creatures. Let the wicked, therefore, 


forſake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts ; and let bin 


return unto the Lok p, whowill fo liberally extend his mercy to 


bim, and to cur Gon, who will thus abundantly pardon *. The 


diſpleaſure of our maker includes, in it, the utmoſt diſtreſs =} in- 


* ; and his JOSH every thing * good, and honourable. 


2 Ifa. lv. 7. 
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W' moſt humbly beſeech thee, therefore, O thou common pa- 0 
rent of all intelligent beings, thou ever gracious and compaſſionate 1.0 
father, and friend, of mankind, to inſpire us with a deep uncon- "4 
querable horror of vice, and to cheriſh and ęſtabliſb all our vir- 1 
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tuous purpoſes. Let the favourable diſpoſitions of thy providence, 3 j 
and the gentle purifying influences of thy ſpirit, prevent our being, 44H 


ever, groſsly degenerate from the rectitude and dignity of our na- 1070 


ture, and extinguiſbing our hope of immortal glory, by the low in- Wy 
dulgencies of ſenſe and appetite. But, if we ſhould unhappily err 11 


from thy ſacred preſcribed paths of purity, from thine immutable 10 0 
laws of nature and providence, reſtore us ſpeedily, O thou Gov of ph i 
our ſalvation and hope, who art not willing, that any part of thy Yr 1 
reaſonable creation ſhould periſh, Let us not long wander on the — a 
brink of a moſt rueful and tremendous precipice, with miſery and 1 
ruin beneath. But let us retent in any method, that is moſt proper HY 
and adapted to our condition, and, if it be neceſſary, with the bit- „ 
tereſt agonzes and horrors of mind; that we may reaſſiume our rank 
in the creation, our rank of honour, our due ſtation of happineſs, 


and be favourably regarded by thee, who art the univerſal, and 
only, fource of true life and comfort. 


* F f o CHAP, 70 
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C HAP. IX. 


Of a Future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, 


Erokf I enter directly upon the proof of this great point, 
which is the ſtrongeſt enforcement of all religion and virtue, 
I ſhall endeavour to ſtate, clearly, the true ground of the argument 
itſelf for a future ſtate; that, the foundation being rightly laid, we 
may proceed with the greater exactneſs and certainty. And there is 
the more need of this, becauſe men are too apt to deſtroy, in a 
great meaſure, the force of their own arguments, by puſhing mat- 
ters to extremes; and, particularly, ſomething of this inconliſtency 
too plainly appears, in the reaſonings of mankind concerning the 
natural rewards of virtue, and puniſbments of vice, in this life, 
upon which the chief ſtreſs of the evidence, for a future ſtate, is 
founded. And, by this means, either the cauſe of virtue 7tſelf is 
injudiciouſly expoſed, or the mecral evidences of a ſtate of complete 
retribution, hereafter, are obſcured and diminiſhed: 


Tuus we find, that if the point, to be proved, be the znmut- 
able a: Ninction between moral good and evil; if the profeſſed de- 
ſign be to evince, and diſplay, the eſſential and intrinſic excellenc 


of the former, and malignity of the latter; then the reaſoner is 


apt to expatiate, without a ſufficient guard, on the preſent reward; 
of moral rectitude, and pun ſtments of ſin and impiety, as if beth 


the one and the other were, in moſt inſtances at leaſt, real, con. 


ftant, and unavoidable. A proper diſtinction is not made between 


the tendency of virtue, and the cual conſequences of virtue. Vir- 
tue is incautiouſly repreſented, as if it was, in fad, its own re- 


3 ward, 
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ward, and vice, as if it was, 77 fact, its own puniſhment. And, 
by ſuch miſtakes and confuſed miſrepreſentations as theſe, the 
ut condition of human life is conſiderably diſguiſed ; it has 
few marks left of its being an 77zatory ſcene, a ſtate of pio- 
bation and diſcipline; and much more of the appearance of a ſtate 
of recompence, and complete ſcheme of moral government. For the 
© more clearly we can trace rewards and puniſhments, a&#z.ly an- 
© nexed to virtue and vice here, it will probably be imagined, that 
there is, in proportion, the leſs ground to expect the Attribution 
g of them hereafter. 


Bur there is eb error, the oppoſite extreme to what I have 
now been diſcourſing of, which is more common, and that is 4g- 
gravating the miſeries of good men, and deſcribing the circum- 
ſtances of virtue and piety as quite diſconſolate, and forlorn, in th:s 
ife; in order to ſhow, in a ſtronger light, the neceſſity there is of 
ſuppoſing it iutroducſory to another. It is going a prodigious length, 
indeed, even to ſuppoſe, that the pleaſures of virtue and vice are 
equal; and that, if we exclude the conſideration of futurity, the 
pious man has no advantage above the profane, nor the bencvolent 
man above the ma! crorus _ cruel, nor he who carefully governs 
his temper, and enjoys the bleſſing of coo! and regular paſſions, 


above the diſſolute and uncontrouled libertine: This, I lay, tjelf” 


is going a prodigious length. For as virtue and vice are, and muſt 
be, an eternal oppoſition to each other; and, conſequently, as the 


pleaſures, which immediately flow from ſuch repugnant and incon- 


ſiſtent principles, muſt, of neceſſity, be not only of a dſtinct, but 
of a contrary kind : from hence it certainly follows, that if the one 


1 deſerves to be purſued, the other ought, for the ſame reaſon, to be 
E neglected and ſhunned; if the one be noble and excellent, the other 


muſt be baſe and deſpicable, 
F f 2 OTHERS, 
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Orurks, therefore, being ſenſible, perhaps, of this error, and 
yet fearing that the yielding the argument, in point of natural hyp. 
þineſs, to the cauſe of virtue, will invalidate their reaſonings for a | 
future ſtate of retribution, have avoided the inconſiſtency, but by in. I 
creaſing the abſurdity—By aſſerting, * that if the term of man's ex- 
« iſtence is confined to the preſent life, the virtuous are in general, 
and excepting a few /ingular and eminent caſes, of all perſons the 
© moſt unhappy. A ſtrange poſition, that, one would think, none 
who had ever known, what it was to gratiſy an irregular paſſion, 
on the one hand, or who had raſted the refined and ſubſtantial plea- 
ſures of virtue, on the other, could be capable of advancing and 
defending. 
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For if it be true, that moral and religious men, without the hope 
and expectation of futurity,are more miſerable than the immoral and 
impious; and that, not merely in ſome extraordinary caſes, but in 
the common and regular courſe of human life; if this, I fay, be 
true, it can only be on ſuch principles, as will render thoſe, who 
are devoted to the purſuit of virtue, more miſerable than even the 
brutes themſelves : becauſe no other principles can poſſibly juſtify 
ſo ſtrange an aſſertion, but thoſe which follow—That ſenſual ex- 
ceſſes, if there be no /ife hereafter, yield a more manly and falid 1 
happineſs, than fubmitting to the reſtraints of reaſon and religion ; J 
that a ſecret and ſucceſsful fraud is the ſource of truer pleaſure, j 
than a ſtrict adherence to the rules of equity and honour ; and a 
mean degenerate ſelfiſhneſs, than generoſity and univerſal benevo- 
lence. And if this, again, be true, it undeniably follows, that the 
pleaſures of ſenſe, upon the ſuppoſition that there is no other lite, 
muſt be #referable to intellecſual and moral enjoyments ; the lets 
noble, to thoſe of the more excellent and ſublime part in our com- 

poſition. 
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poſition. And if fo, © ſenſitive gratifications muſt be always pre- 
« ferable to thoſe of a moral nature. For if a life of reaſon and 
« wirtue, to eternity, be more eligible than a life of ſenſe, it muſt 
© be fo, in ztſelf, in every part and period of our duration; and, 
3 © on the contrary, if a ſenſitive happineſs be in 7tſelf, or excepting 
« a few rare extraordinary inſtances, more valuable than a rational 
and moral happineſs, in any part of duration, it muſt, of neceſſity, 
© be ſo in every part of duration, i. e. to all eternity. 
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BEes1DEs, this 71jur0us repreſentation of human life not only in- 
volves in it all theſe abſurdities, conſidered as a fpeculative error, but 
is attended with moſt pernicious conſequences—it weakens the prin- 
cipal argument, by which we can pretend to prove, ſolidly, the dif- 
ference of moral good and evil; which argument is, the na/ura! 
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tendency of the former, at all times, to happineſs, and of the latte. I l 
to miſery, It gives an unbounded ſcope to immorality and vice, Mit 
where men are ſo unhappy,. as not to believe another ſtate of exiſt- Fi 
ence hereafter. And, finally, it leſſens even the argument for a. ; 
future flate, which it is intended to illuſtrate, and diſplay in a 
ſtronger light. 

Fon it is, principally, from what we now of the nature of 
things in his life, that we can draw Juſt concluſions, with reference 
to their de/ign upon the whole, *© Becauſe virtue, in what we ſee | 
* of it here, appears to have a fendency to happineſs, we fairly pre- | 
* ſume, that it was originally deſigned for happineſs. But if we ? 


had 70 proof, from our experience and obſervation on facts, that 
virtue was appointed to be the ſource of human happineſs, or, 
which amounts to much the ſame, that the ichs of virtue and 
happineſs have, in nature, a connexion with each other; we 
ſhould have much leſs reaſon to hope, than we have at preſent, 


© that 


A 


* 
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' © that the Maker of the world intended it for happineſs in any ſcene 
| © of our exiſtence. And if it was from 2/elf, and from the ori- 
© ginal laws of the whole conſtitution, more miſerable than vice 
Here, I can ſec no clear medium, wy which to demonſtrate, that 
* it would not be miſerable for ever. 


q | Thus have I ſhewn, how the account, of the reward of virtue 

| in is life, has been aggravated, in order to demonſtrate its in- 

trinſic excellence, and how far it has been diminiſhed, together 

with the freſent puniſhment of vice, to heighten the natural evi- 

| dences of a future retribution. But the true fiate of the argument 

will, I believe, be comprehended under the following heads— 

FIRST, That virtue, in general, tends to the happineſs, and vice to 

the miſery, of mankind. Sg CON DL, That the happineſs, ariſing 

from virtue, is of a nobler kind, and more durable in its nature, 
than any that can ſpring from ungoverned exceſſes, 


From whence it plainly follows, in the THIRD place, that /o 
far as the natural conſequences, of virtue and vice, are permitted 
actually to take place, the balance of happineſs will undeniably lie 
on the ſide of virtue: fo far, I mean, as it reſults properly, and 
ſolely, from theſe two different methods of conduct, and is ab- 
ſtracted from all extrancous and foreign conſiderations. To this, 
therefore, I may add by way of corollary, that if we ſuppoſe the 
natural advantages of health, fortune, and the like, to be exactly 


equal, the pleaſures of the good man, even here, may juſtly, upon 
the whole, claim the pre-eminence. 


Bes1Des all this, virtue is undeniably neceſſary to the gocd of 

mankind in general, conſidered as a community, a ſyſtem of crea- 
tures, linked together by fecial affetions, and one univerſal intereſt; 
and, 
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; and, conſequently, it muſt tend to advance the happineſs of every | 1 
N individual, in his ſocial character, which is a very conſiderable, and, | | 
| indeed, a chief part of the preſent happineſs of man. 9 
So that, in the LAST place, we may fairly lay down this, as the I | | 
| ſum and reſult of the whole, that if there were no future fe, it 9 b 
; would ſtill, in the common and regular courſe of things, be the F 1 
| intereſt of all mankind to be vir/ucus. And, even in extreme exi- 1 | 
; gencies, the caſe is not ſo much altered, as may be generally ima- = 1 
| gined. For if a man ſecures his ate, or preſerves his life, by | Biel g 
ſinful and cowardly compliances, the /hame, of having acted with 1" 
: ſo much meanneſs and diſhonour, may, to an ingenuous mind, be 
more intolerable than fortures and death. There may be ſuch bit- mins 
1 ter and ſtinging remorſe, where there is no fear of puniſhment, ariſ- 1 
: ing from a reflection on the baſeneſs of actions in themſelves, as . | 
| { 


may render even an fide ſubſtantially and exceſſively miſerable. 
| And, in this caſe, I will venture to pronounce, that it would have 
been his Happineſs to be inflexibly honeſt, though reproach, poverty, 


and, even, the 4% of life, were the certain and unavoidable conſe- 
quence. 


To what has been hitherto ſaid, it may be proper for me to ſub- 
join, in this place, theſe two obſervations. FIRST, That the evils 
and miſeries, to which all good men are expoſed, from the common 
frailty of human nature, and general imperfection of the world, are 1 
ſufficiently numerous, to prevent their being completely happy ; not- L 
withſtanding it be allowed, that the pleaſures, reſulting from inte- 1 


grity, are vaſtly ſuperior to thoſe falſe and polluted joys, which are 
derived from vice and ſenſuality, 


AND, 
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AND, SECONDLY, As virtue, in this hfe, can never, of rtfelf, 


conſtitute perfe happineſs ; fo there are cafes ſuppoſeable, of in. 


tenſe pain and ſuffering, in which, it can hardly be ſuppoſed to 
render exiſtence here below, upon the whole eligible ; or if barely 
eligible, no marks of the divine delight and complacency in virtue, 
nor what would be thought, by any one, a ſuitable reward of it. 
Should it be here ſaid, that, in the moſt melancholy and deplorable 
circumſtances that can be imagined, virtue will always make a man 
more happy, or, rather, l/s mjerable than its contrary : I anſwer, 
that this alone js not ſufficient ; but it muſt render him more happy, 
if no other recompence be intended, than vice is, or ever 2/l be, in 
any paſſible circumſtances. For if vice be at any time, upon the 
ꝛ0 hole, more happy than virtue, the concluſion, upon comparing the 


two caſes together whatever they are, can be no other than this, 


that © virtue is puniſhed, and vice rewarded.” 


Havins thus cleared the way for a proper diſcuſſion of the ſub- 
ject, and given a general etch of the argument for a future fate, 
I proceed to treat of it more at large We ſee here, univerſally, 
a plan of government propoſed, but not petfected; general tenden- 
cies to good, but 1mmature, and, by various concurring accidents, 
rendered abortive ; the foundation laid, and a fretch preſented, of a 
moſt excellent and gracious ſcheme for the moral exaltation and hap- 
pineſs of man, but not likely, nor, in the preſent conſtitution of 
things, po//ible to be fully executed, And this, though obſtrufed, 
at preſent, by the intervention of human paſſions and infirmities, 
and by innumerable other intermingled cauſes (which cannot be 
hindered from producing their natural effects, without the conſtant 
exerciſe of a miraculous power) we juſtly expect will, one time or 


Other, be brought to @ conſummation : That this ſentence may not 
3 
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be paſſed upon the whole, that it was only a ſpecimen of what the 
Creator might, of what, judging from his moral character, he 
2ught to have done, but world not do. 


Tur proper inference, to be drawn, is molt certainly the re- 
verſe of this, viz. that the principles of government, marked 
out, and publicly declared, in the original frame and order of na- 
ture, were intended to be the everlaſting ſandard and rule, and 
the ultimate ſcope of the divine government ; and, of conſequence, 


we are directly led to the belief and expectation of a future exi/t- 


ence, in which, alone, this great end can be accompliſhed; and 
when, alone, it can be made to appear, agreeably to the model, 


firſt expreſſed and fixed in nature, that virtue is the chief happi- 


neſs, and vice the determined and ultimate miſery, of every intelli- 
gent being. 


Tur reaſonings made uſe of, for a future ſlate, are drawn from 
various topics. And in general, or with reſpect to the greater 
part of them, we can pretend to nothing more, than high pro- 


bability. But when this is all that the nature of the caſe will ad- 


mit of, every thinking man will be determined by it in religion, 
as well as in the common affairs of life; and it muſt be unreaſon- 
able to the laſt degree, to inſiſt on demonſtration and ſirict certain- 
ty. The next thing, then, to be ſettled is, what muſt paſs for 
probability; which is the more neceſſary to be conſidered, be- 
cauſe mens not fixing the true nature of it, and blending proofs 
of a different kind, partly probable, and partly demonſtrative, 
(even where demonſtration cannot fairly be expected) ſeems to 
have occaſioned moſt of the obſcurity and on, in their ſpe- 
culations on this ſubject, 


Vol. I. G g Tart 
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Tun chief ground of all our arguments, for a ſuture ſtate, are 
the moral perfections of Gop ; and theſe are, generally, ſuppoſed 
to be certain principles, that reaſon can demonſtrate. -Now if this 


be allowed, I am not at all obliged, when I am only forming a 


probable concluſion, to ſhow that any particular principle is necef- 
ſarily inferred from theſe perfections; becauſe, then, it will not be 
barely probable, but certeinly true : Nor, that the contrary is ab- 
folutely inconſiſtent with them; for, if ſo, it will not be Probab'y, 
but certainly falſe, All that I am concerned to prove is, that what 
I maintain is mo/t agreeable to the ideas of divine rectitude and 
goodneſs. And this muſt be allowed to be pro habe evidence, though 
I cannot reduce the other opinion to a direct abſurdity,or, elſe, pro- 
bability will be the fame with demonſtration. 


AGAIN, in our reaſonings about probability, we muſt judge upon 
what appears to us; and not ſuſpend our belief, becauſe we cannot 
comprehend all the circumſtances of things, or all the ends, that an 
infinitely perfect being may have in his view. For probabilities 
ſubſiſt in their full force, and will influence the conduct of every 
wiſe and conſiderate man, notwithſtanding poſſibilities to the con- 
trary. They are, indeed, the chef ſpring of human actions, i- 
fluence all the affairs of the world, and direct in caſes of the laſt 
importance, to private perſons, families, and civil ſocieties. And 
there muſt be allowed to be a great probability, in the argument 
now before us, if the notion, of @ future ſtate, be ſhewn to be 


* 


* moſt agreeable to the con{iitution of man, to the moral attributes 


of Gop his ſupreme governor, and to the preſent condition and 
© circumſtances of human nature.” I beg Leave to add, that where- 
as I have ſaid, that the reaſonings on this point are, in general, 
only probable, the form of the expreſſion itſelf plainly denotes, and 

I | | Was 
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was intended to denote, that they are not to be thus confined, in 
every inſtance without exception: For ſome there are, that, if the 
being, and moral claracter, of the firſt ſovereign mind are capable 
of being demonſtrated muſt, I think, riſe to an equal clearneſs and 
force of demonſtration. But to enter, directly, upon the argu- 
ment itſelf. 


FIRST, if we conſider the nature of mankind, we ſhall find, 
that they are reaſonable beings, capable of diſcerning the d:fference 
between good and evil, and of underſtanding that particular law, 
vrhatever it be, by which they are to be governed, and the weight 
and importance of the ſeveral motzves, which urge to the obſerva- 
tion of it—that they are likewiſe voluntary agents, who are nei- 
ther by their internal frame, nor by any ſuierior impulſe, necel- 1 
farily determined to virtue or vice; and, conſequently, moral and 1 i 
accountabie, capable of being governed by lau, and rewarded, oe 1 


puniſhed, for their behaviour. 


Tur next thing to be conſidered, then, is, whether Gop, their 
ſupreme governor, has aFually given them @ law, by which to di- 
rect and regulate their conduct. And, in general, it is highly 
probable, that there muſt be ſome law of intelligent natures, as 
there are in the animal and material world, And the difference 
only lies here, that whereas matter is governed by nec-f/ary /aros, 
or, neceſſarily determined to produce its effects ; rational and free : 
beings are capable of directing their own behaviour, either in con- 1 
formity, or oppoſition, to the /aw of their trial: which, as I ob- 
ſerved before, renders them accountable for their conduct, and pro- 
per ſubjefFs of reward, or puniſhment. 
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THz general law, which men are under, is in ſhort this To 
do whatever is ſuitable to their intelligent nature, agreeable to the 
relations in which they are placed, and to their ran“ and „ation in 
the world; and what will beſt anſwer the end of their being, fo far 
as it reſpects themſelves, or the whole community of mankind, of 
which they are members : And, conſequently, to ſubject all the in. 
ferior appetites and paſſions, to the conduct of reaſon, which is the 
nobhler and more perfect principle to do nothing, but what become; 
the dignity of their frame, nothing, that will a;/2cnour and debaſs 
it to practiſe reverence, love, ſubmiſſion, and gratitude to Gop, 
and imitate his moral character by the exerciſe of juſtice, meek- 
neſs, univerſal benevolence, fidelity, and all other ſocial virtues, 
on which the order and happineſs of the world depend. And this 
I call a law, which Gop has given to mankind ; becauſe what- 
ever appears to be a rue, ariſing from the eitabliſhed conſtitution 
of things, with reference to the actions of the creature, can be no 
other than a /aw, in the intention of the creator. 


UPoN theſe moſt plain and unqueſtionable premiſes, we build 
our argument thus The great deſign of Gop, in all his dealings 
with men, is to promote their happineſs. He has given them 
laws, the obſervation of which has not only a certain rendency to 
their happineſs, but is neceſſary in order to it. It is, therefore, 
reaſonable to be ſuppoſed, that he will take the moſt efefual me- 
thods, to ſecure the general purpoſe he has in view, which is the 
good of his creatures. This cannot be obtained, without à con- 
formity to the laws, which he has given them. Theſe laws will 
not probably be obeyed, unleſs they are inforced by the ſandlions of 
ſuitable rewards, and punijhments, And, therefore, the em 
of his government abſolutely requires, that he ſhould make uſe 4 

| theſe,, 
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theſe, ſince they are the moſt proper mans to anfwer his end. So 
that rewards and puniſhments appear to have the fame reaſon, and 
foundation, with government zz/elf; viz. to prevent that moral 
evil, which all good laws are chiefly intended to reſtrain, and 
which is directly oppoſite to, and inconſiſtent with, the ſupreme hap- 
pineſs of mankind, 


A moral government, therefore, without /aws, and /aws with- 

out ſufficient enforcing ſanctions, being repugnant and contradic- 
tory, even to common ſenſe; as much fo, as a father without 
c<h1/dren, or a governor without ſubjefts ; it neceſſarily follows, that 
we have very near as clear evidence of rewards, and puniſhments, 
in general, as we can have, that Gop is Ve ruler of the world. — 
So that the only thing, that remains to be examined, is, whether 
ſuch ſandlions, as the preſent argument requires, are annexed to the 
divine law Here: For zf not, the inference is not barely probable, 
but neceflary, that they muſt be introduced, and take place here- 
after, 


AND, if we confine our views to this world, the only ſanctions 
of the moral government, and univerſal law, of Gop are—the re- 
wards, and puniſhments, determined by civil conſtitutions; and 
the natural conſequences of virtue, and vice. As to the appoint- 
ments, and determinations, of political laws, it may be juſtly aſ- 
ſerted, that there are a vaſt number of good, and bad, actions, to 
which they cannot poſſibly be extended. That they enforce only 
thoſe virtues, which are abſolutely neceſſary to hold ſocieties toge- 
ther, in an orderly ſtate; and which will be found, upon enquiry, 
to be the /owwe/? of all the human and moral virtues, —But greatneſs 
of mind, generoſity, patience, fortitude, conſidered as excellencies 
of of vate character, they neither do, nor can, diſtinguiſh: no- 

thing 
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thing at all, indeed, as it is dignity and perſonal merit of the man, 
but, merely, for its external influence on the public frame of govern. 
ment, and the peace and order of the world, On the contra 
ingratitude, and ſeveral other vices, that argue the utmoſt baſene 
and corruption of nature, are not puniſhed. 


AND as to the natural rewards, and puniſhments, of moral good 
and evil, ſo far as they are uniformly, and unalterably, diſtributed 
here, the defect is, in a great meaſure, the ſame They are frequent- 
ly obſtructed and evaded; in all which inſtances, there is, properly 
ſpeaking, no reward, nor puniſhment,at all They arc neither ſo in- 
portant, nor fo remarkable, as to counterbalance powerful propen- 
ſities and temptations to ill; or, if the common difficulties in oppoſing 
paſſion, and habit, not, however, the unexpe&ed and unnatural op. 

_ preſſions, and perſecutions, of virtue Mat there is, of retributim, 
is not ſeen ; and cannot, therefore, poſſibly anſwer the ultimate end of 
rewards and puniſhments—The greateſt enccuragement, and comfort, 
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j of the virtuous ſprings from their belzef, and expectation, of immor- 
tality. And theſe natural conſequences do, generally, fo/low upon 
4 outward acts; and are not annexed to inward diſpoſitions, which, 
: alone, conſtitute perſonal virtue and vice. 
. Tux only exception from this remark is, the approbation and 
$1 


cenſure of the mind upon its own views, and conduct : which, in 
the former caſe, a ſuſpicious, or melancholly, temper, a weak 
judgment, a gloomy turn to ſuperſtition—and, in the other, edu- 
cation, example, cuſtem, a natural preſumption and elatedneſs of 
heart—will either intirely hHruct, or ſo far abate; as that the 
good man ſhall riſe no higher, than barely to the not condemning 
himſelf, and the „inner ſink no lower, than the mean of either ap- 


proving, nor condemning, by being, with reſpect to all oral be- 
haviour, /zupid and inſenſble. 
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other hand, the temperate, by a bad conſtitution, may be deprived 
of the advantages reſulting from ſobriely; and the ſtrictly chaſte, 
and regular, may ſuffer the moſt ſevere evil conſequences of inconti- 
nence and exceſs, They may miſs, through a concurrence of un- 9 
happy circumſtances, even of ſelſ-eſteei, and ſelf-approbation, and 
live, and die, upon the whole, more miſerable, than many of the 


v and moſt vor bleſs part of mankind. 
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Tursz therefore, upon the whole, are very inadequate ſanctions Fly f 
of the immutable laws of virtue. A man, who is moſt corrupt Pl j 
in diſpoſition, if he be tolerably temperate in vicious action, incon- F L 
ſiderate, and poſſeſt of high ſpirits, may almoſt intirely eſcape the 1 
puniſhmen! ; the moſt depr aved, the far greater number of wicked i | 
men, in every age of the world, may eſcape it. And, on the j | 


So that, notwithſtanding the previſion of leſſer rewards, and 
puniſhments, in this life, yet if they are not continued, and diſſenſed Ho 
more regularly, and equitably, in a future ſtate, the moſt virtuous "i 
men will, oftentimes, be the /eaſt rewarded, and the moſt vicious 
the leaſt puniſhed. Thoſe, who have fo effectually ſuppreſſed 
their natural conſc:ence of good and evil, as to be abandoned of all 
ſhame, and remorſe, avoid the worſt, and moſt dreadful, puni/h- 
ment of their vices Here, by being ſenſeleſs and hardened ; and are 
much leſs miſerable, if there be no futurity, than ſinners of the very 

| leweſt degree of guilt, who are ſubject to the anxious horrors of an 
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alarmed and troubled conſcience. And, on the contrary, the ge- f 
nerous ſufferer for truth, and for the welfare of mankind, is 46% 4 
rewarded upon the whole, than another of common, and far infe- 9 
rior, virtue, who has not been expoled to ſuch vigorous and ſe- 
vere trials. 
. Bu r 
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Bor can theſe things poſſibly be, while there 7s a Gop ! a wiſe, 
and good, and al/-commanding Gop! Or, while there is govern- 
ment, and order, maintained in the univerſe! Do they not neceſ. 
farily lead us to conclude, that as the notion of a Deity, without 
a providence, is utterly inſignificant, as to all purpoſes of religion 
and morality ; that as a providence, with reſpect to mankind, is 


nothing, without moral government; nor government without laws, 


nor /aws without univerſal, certain, and viſible ſanctions; ſanctions 


adapted to the entire caſe, i. e. to the capacities, ſituations, diffi- 


culties, and weakneſſes of the ſubjects, their reluctance to obe. 
dience, their inward, whether natural or acquired, biaſſes, and 
their external temptations to deviate from the rule of government : 


nothing of which is Here fitly and adequately provided for—-l; 


not, I ſay, from hence, this concluſion in a manner forced upon 
our reaſon, by the irreſiſtible evidence of its truth, that the future 


life is wholly reſerved for the diſtinction of moral characters, and 
for exact and full retribution ; and this a probationary ſtate only, 
intended for iaſtitution and diſcipline, and for the greater improve- 
ment of mankind ? Which muſt, in order to anſwer its principal 
deſign, be a promiſcuous ſcene, upon the whole of 7rregular and 
confuſed appearance, with indiſtinct, and imperſect, traces of diſtri- 
butive juſtice: 1. e. with ſuch evidence of wiſdom and juſtice, in 
the ſupreme governing principle, as will not ſuffer, an attentive 
and ſerious mind, to neglect the due conſideration of futurity ; but, 
at the ſame time, attended with ſuch defects, as will, by no means, 
allow it to terminate its exiſtence, and all its expectations and proſ- 
pects, here. 


So that this account, which I have now given, anſwers, at once, 


the two great purpoſes=of vindicating the wi/dom, rectiſlude, and 


. honour 
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tomour of Gop's providence, in the preſent arrangement of the va- 
r;0us ſcenes, and circumſtances of human life—And of making it 
appear, in the ſtrongeſt light of probability, to be but the begin- 
ning, the fir? ſiep towards a more exalted and perfect being, the 
introduction and path to immortality. Othervriſe, © how /:#7/e, by 
his vaſtly precarious tenure of life, is man advanced above the 

« flowers of a day, or the inſecis and animals of a few months, or 

« years, growth, and alternate wiciſſitudes of pleaſure and pain? 
© What a trie is his dignity of nature! How diminutive his impor- 
* fance and rank in the creation !' 


AND now having ſettled the true ground of the whole argument, 
from reaſon, for a future ſtate, by ſhowing what is the general 
idea, which we ought to frame of human life, and the ſum of the 
concluſions, to be fairly drawn, from the preſent conſequences of 
virtue and vice; and having given, likewiſe, the moſt important 
and convincing pres of this univerſal, and neceſſary, enforcement 
of all religion : I proceed to confirm the whole of what has been 
already offered, by ſeveral collateral evidences, which, though 
not, perhaps, ſtrictly deciſive in themſelves, yet, when called in as 
auxiliaries to the main argument, are of unqueſtionable moment 

and uſe. After which, I ſhall endeavour to eſtabliſh the great 
principle of the /zberty of human actions; which is the foundation 
of all moral character, and judicial retribution. 


Ir we look abroad into the world, we find honeſty unſucceſsful, 1 
and repining, and fraud triumphant; tyranny, violence, and in- | FA 
_ juſtice exalted, and virtue inſulted, and oppreſſed. We ſee the ene- 
mies of Gop, of reaſon, of human nature, courted, flattered, and 
almoſt adored; and the moſt worthy and amiable part of the hu- 
man race rhruſt down, and trampled upon, as the baſeſt and moſt 
Vor. I, „ inſignifi- 
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inſignificant part of the creation. And can this be the ultimate ah. 
fointment and conſtitution of the DBI v, if he be poſſeſſed of any 
degree of wiſdom, of any moral perfection? Can it be his fna/ 
determinatior, if we ſuppoſe him to be infinitely wiſe, and the 
conſummate pattern of all moral excellence? 


Ac Alx, good men are by eſtabliſhed laws, and the unfruſtrable 
ſcope and tendency of nature's operation, 7rvolved in the ſame com- 
mon ſufferings, and calamities, with the e:icked; the moſt exa7 
and perfec?, in moral rectitude, with the moſt obſtinately perverſe 
and degenerate, And can this, if there be any wiſe order, any ſu- 
preme diſpoſition and government of the univerſe, be the f/, and 
lajt, the eternal uncorreded fate of mankind ? Multitudes are, 
5y their very birth, cut off from all zmfrovements of reaſon, and, 

; una manner, abandoned to inevitable nzery. Others are deprived 
I of their na'ural liberty, and ſold to imperious and cruel tyrants, 
i their equals in degree and rank of being. They are, oftentimes, 

Junk far below even many mere zrrational and animal creatures, in 

the gnominious employments and offices of their ſervitude; and 

rendered fo much the more mzſerable, as their capacities and de- 

fires were more ſublime, and their original proſpects, and exfecbo- 

tions, of hatpineſs were more enlarged and generous. And this, as 

it happens, not at all, in conſequence of their good or evil diſpoſi- 

tions, can be no part of moral rule; but is, intirely, the unhappy 

1 fate of their nature, a heavy Icad and burden impoſed upon them by 
a ſuperior irreſiſtible power, which many of them would willingiy 
4 get rid of, if they were aſſured, that no A inder method of deliver- 
ance was provided, with the utter loſ of exiſtence, And if there 
if 5 be no future ſtate, can the contriver of ſuch a ſcene of ifegula,j⁵ů 
N and total confufion of right and wrong, be a juſt, a good, or even 
a, reaſonable being While accidents, evidently reſulting from te- 
cejjar } 
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ceſſary cauſes, prevent the advantages, and ſtifle the pleaſures, that 
ought to flow from the perſonal virtues of the unhappy ſufterer ; 
and hinder the inconveniencies, and miſeries, from actually taking 
place, which are the natural conſequence, and juſt puniſhment, of 
uncontrouled and preſumptuous wickedneſs. Moſt ſurely, all the 
eternal principles of equity, all wiſe ends of government, ſtrongly 
excite to the making a remarkable and exact diſtinction in ſuch, 
caſes as theſe, and even human juſtice, and benevolence, could hard- 


ly be ſatisfied without it. 


Ir we ſubjoin, to all this, the vaſtly large (and by us, here, fo 
limited in our exerciſes of reaſon, and unable to form an adequate 
idea of the utmoſt ſcope of its operations) inconceivable capacities 
of the mind of man; and, at the ſame time, what /:it'e zmpreve- 
ment and perfection, it actually attains to; and what innumerable 
impediments, the very conſtitution of nature throws in the way, to 
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its proper refinement and dignity; this, likewiſe, muſt afford a 1 1 
ſtrong preſumption, that there is 4 future exiſtence, in which the N 


deſgn of the Gop of nature may be perfefed. Becauſe abſolute 
goodneſs prompting, and ſupreme wiſdom deſigning, nothing can be 
imagincd to be created in vain; or, in other words, nothing can 
be ſuppoſed fo abſurd!y framed, as muſt neceſſarily defect, upon 
the whole, the ſe and end of its own implanted powers. I ſhould 
now finiſh and diſcharge the argument entirely, if I did not think it 
neceflary to ſuggeſt a few things, in ſupport of what is, indeed, 


the neceſſary foundation of the TRE and that is, that mankind i 
are free agents: For, without the eſtabliſhment of this firſt prin- 
ciple, government, laws, and @ future judgment are, in mr 3 | 


nion, inconſiſtent and ſelf· contradictory ideas. 
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By the freedcm of all human, moral, determinations and actions, 
I mean—that mankind are neither determined to judge, reſolve, or 
act, by any Foreign conſtraining and neceſſitating power; nor by 


an internal impuſſe; nor by any motives, preſented to the under. 


ſtanding. The notion, indeed, of a brute animal impulſe is now, 
generally, diſcarded, and we are not ſuppoſed to be mechanical 


forced, as material cauſes are to produce their neceſſary effects; ; but 


the compiilſon paſſes under the name of reaſonable, and moral. We 
arc ſaid to be neceſſarily determined by motives ; by which, how. 
ever, the influence is allowed to be altogether as inevitable, as if it 
was the effect of pure mechuniſm. To clear this argument a little, 


which has been ſo much darkened, to the confuſion of all private 


moral character, and perplexing all our notions of virtue and vice 
in general; let it be obſerved, 


In the FI RSH place, that the queſtion---1Vhether man is free--- 


is not about a point of ab/traf? ſpeculation, but about a matter if 
fat. And thus it ought always to have been treated, and proved 


in the ſame way, as all ↄther facts of a fimilar nature; in the ſame 
way, in which we would attempt to prove, that man tds original. 


hy endued w8irh reaſon and conſciouſneſs, or is a being capable no- 


tion, The leaving this kind of proof (which alone is juſt and na- 
tural) for abſtruſe bewildered metaphyſics, which has no ſure prin- 
ciples to proceed upon, has been the principal cauſe of all the em- 
baraſſment, and W of ſentiment, that have appeared upon 
chis ſubject. 


Tur NEXT inquiry is, how matters of fuct, ſach as theſe, are 
to be evidenced. Now this can only be, by comparing our experience 


of what paſſes within our ſelves, with that of the reſt of mankind ;, 
1 : and 


— — 
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and by remarking on the general apprehenfion*, diftates, and con- 
cluſjions of human nature. Every man, looking into himſelf, will 
find, that he is Free and ſelf-determining, as undeniably, as that he 
has perception and reaſon. Elſe why does he upbratd, and con- 
demn, himſeif for immoral diſpoſitions, ſchemes, and manners, 
and barely lament, without inward upbraiding and felf-condemna- 
tion, the unavoidable loſs of health, and of fortune, or any other 
external and accidental calamity ? * If both are equally inevitable, 
both ought to be reſented alike ; that is, to be deplored only as 
© misfortunes, but not cenſured as faulis. But, yet, ſo immoralities 
© unixerſally are, and will be: No art, no ſophiſtry, not even eſpouſ- 
ing the ſcheme of fazali/m itſelf, can prevent it; on the contrary, 
unchoſen evils never are, nor ought to be. And this muſt be a 
demonſtration, that it was in our porver to have prevented the 
one, but not the other; or, elſe, human nature will appear to be 0 
a wild, arbitrary, and inconſi Nene frame. JN 
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Ac Alx, if mankind were necefſar:ly determined to act, by mo- 
ti ves, or by any other cauſe, there muſt be a greater apparent uni- 
formity, in the general courſe of their actions, than is to be diſcern- 
ed at preſent; and the capriciouſneſs, and undeterminable variely, 
of their behaviour cannot, otherwiſe, be accounted jor, than from 
an abſolute freedom of choice, and voluntary reſelution. * The exter- 
nal fiate of the world is juſt, what it might be expected to be, if 
men were really free agents; but quite an intricate and inexpli- | 
cable ſcene (with their powers, and circumſtances, ſo much upon l 
a level, and the ſame motrves neceſſarily operating) as their deter- 4 
* minations and manners are ſo intisely diſcordant, and contrary to Wn 
* each other. 
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BrsIDes, © there is no one particular motive, that can be ſup- 
poſed to influence neceſſarily, becauſe we know, that they are 4% 
Mn their turn, cpiſed and over-ruled; and to imagine, that ms. 
tive, in general, have a neceſſitating force, when it is demon- 
* ſtrable, that they have, at different times, been complied with, 
and rejected, by the fame perſons, and had varicus eſſects on in- 
dividuals, in the ſame ſituation, and, as far as we can judge from 
© the moſt exact obſervation, with the ſame temperament of body, 
* and faculties of mind—This, I ſay, is rejecting probabilities, 
© built on experience, fer conceited and groundleſs preſumptions.” 
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Ir it be ſaid, that the five, which actually determines, neceſ- 
ſariiy determines; and that it is pretended of mo other; this may 
Fave 4 very fallacious and deluſive meaning. It may only ſignify, 
that what is once acted, in conſequence of a final reſolution of the 
mind, cannot but be; i. e. when it really 7c, it cannot but be, © But 
though the ac, W it 7s, cannot but he, and the determination, 
when it is made, cannot but be made; and to aſſert the contrary, 
« would be the ſame as to affirm, that 7? is, and 75 not, at the 
© ſame time: yet it by no means follows, that the motive; ulti- 
* mately complied with, neceſſarily cauſed it to be as it is; or that 
it m1gh; not have been, like innumerable other motives, which afe 

pr cſented to the mind, quite neffettual. 


La) 


A 
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Bur to prove, further, that men are not neceſſarily determined 
by moli ves, J beg leave to add another remark, viz. that they 
ſometimes act, or may at leaſt act, without any determinate no- 
tive at all. Thus, for example, if #409 things which oceur to out 
thoughts, in order to the exccuting any particular ſcheme, are ex- 
ay % al, or, in our cpinion, equal; if we prefer either, though 
there 
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there was a general motive to act, there can be no ſprcial motive to 
the act, itſelf, of preference. And this, I take to be a ſhort and 
clear confutation of the ſcheme of fataljm; * becauſe whatever be- 
ing can, in any inſtance, att witho:t a motive, cannot be a/ways, 
© and neceſſarily, determined by notti ves. | 


Tnus have I finiſhed, what I intended to offer, concerning the 
natural evidences of a future ſtate. And it would be mere trifling 
with the reader's time and patience, to attempt to prove, that the 
goſpel of Chrift, herein, ſtrictly concurs with the ſentiments and 
dictates of reaſon ; ſince its whole doctrine is evidently founded 
upon, and throughout connected with, this eſſential principle of 
religion, It will be much more uſeful for me, to conclude this 
chapter, with a ſhort account of the general nature of future re- 
wards and p::mfhments, collected from the writings of the new 
teſtament. —And to begin with the reward of pious and virtuous 
men hereafter It is deſcribed to us as the perfection of intellectual, 
moral, ſocial, life, and as adapted to the active and improveab! 
nature of the mind of man. I ſhall treat of it dictinctly, under each 
of theſe four heads. 5 


In the FIRST place, the chriſtian revelation directs us to con- 
ſider it as the perfection of intellectual liſe, ſuited to, and glorioutly 
exalting, thoſe internal rational faculties, by means of which our 
nature appears cloathed with ſuch conſpicuous dignity above that 
of mere animal oreatures The reaſon of mankind even in the pre- 
ſent Nate, limited and imperfect as it is, is capable of making very 
conſiderable diſcoveries. It can furniſh us with a great deal of uſe- 
ful knowledge, with reſpect to Gop the author of the univerſe, to 
the wonders and curioſities of nature, and the general ſcheme and 
operations of providence. But notwithſtanding all that may be 1a 
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in favour of its natural ſtrength and excellence, and the extraorg.. 
nary improvements of it in ſome particular minds, of a more cle- 
vated genius and unwearied application, it muſt be owned, in ge- 
neral, to be but obſcure and confuſed in points of high import. 
ance, where more clear, diſtinct, and adequate conceptions of 
things are extremely deſirable. The animal part of our conſtitu- 
tion is a clog and an incumberance upon the mind ; carnal { aſſions 
darken it, and obſtruct its operations; preudices of education per- 
vert it; popular opinions enſlave it; objects of ſerſe, and trifling 
amuſements, engroſs our attention, and the cares of life diſtract us. 
And to inſtance, particularly in our knowledge of Gop, how lame 
and defective is it ! How divided, inconſiſtent, and childiſh, are 
the ſentiments of mankind even about the ſupreme and infinite be- 
ing, the object of their adoration, and the ſpring of their happineſs ! 
The greateſt maſters of reaſon are perplexed in their notions of his 
ſelf-exiflence and 1mmen/ity, and loſe themſelves in metaphyſical 
ſubtleties, and blind diſputes. Others being guided by tradition, 
or wild through enthufiaſm, or forming their ideas of the all-per- 
fect Being, by their own paſſions and prejudices, entertain wrong 
conceptions even of his moral charafer ; imagining him to be a 
capricious arbitrary ſovereign, a partial, ſtern, inexorable judge : 
and by ſuch dark and g'oomy fancies they not only derogate from 
his abſolute perfection, but torment themſelves with ſuperſtitions 
fears, deſtructive of the peace and comfort of their minds, 


1 


Bur in the ſuture liſe, the ſenſitive nature being purged and re- 
fined, we muſt, of conſequence, be much better diſpoſed for intel. 
lectual purſuits; and it may be juſtly ſuppoſed, that even the rea- 
ſoning. faculty itſelf will be enlarged and ſtrengtbened. And what a 

vaſt privilege muſt it be to have the underſtanding always clear and 
vigorous, and the deciſions of reaſon that are now flow and labo- 
rious, 
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rious, and built, oftentimes, on groundleſs preſumptions and eon- 
jectures, eaſy, quick, and certain; to be eſtabliſhed in true and 
Ss worthy apprehenſions of Gop, without that confufon which at- 
| tends our prefent inquiries, or any mixtures of dangerous error; 
and diſcern diſtinctly, in proportion to the capacity of our finite, 
though perfected, nature, the confummate and moſt amiable beau- 
ties of his moral character? What inexpreſſible pleaſure muſt it be 
to be able to account for many myſteries in providence, which now 
offend and puzzle human reaſon ; to fee how the ſeeming irregu- 
larities of the creation all conſpire to anſwer ſome grand deſign ; 
and that what appears intricatèe and evil to our contracted under- 
ſtandings, to our preſumption and ſelf-conceit, is, upon the whole, 
perfectly harmonious. and well ordered, and a demonſtration of the 
boundleſs wiſdom, and ſupremely adoreable goodneſs, of the Maker 
and Governor of the world ?---What exalted delight muſt it yield 
to contemplate the works of God in their immenſity, variety, ini- 
mitable frufure, admirable uſes, and their ſubſerviency, even in 
the minuleſt parts, to the regularity and order of the whole natural 
ſyſtem, and the general good of the moral world? An examination 
of the works of nature, all, who have any experience that way, 
will allow to be a moſt agreeable employment ; and the farther we 
carry our inquiries, every different cbject affording new matter of 
wonder and curiofity, the more highly we are entertained : How 
then ſhall we be tranſported, when nature, in its inmoſt receſſes, 
is more thoroughly expoſed to our view, and we diſcover innumer- 
able beauties, innumerable ſtrokes of exquiſite divine workmanſhip, 
which are beyond the reach of our preſent faculties ? The ſight 
of a new country, of a new face and ſcene of things, is apt to give 
us very pleaſing ſenſations : what then muſt we feel when we ſur- 
vey new worlds, each particularly fitted to receive and ſupport the 


race of creatures that inhabit it ; all the intelligent ſubject to one. 
ꝰůÿẽñ; 3 . 
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univerſal law of reaſon; and where there are any mere animals, 
theſe actuated by inſtincts, ſuited to their peculiar conſtitution ang 
circumſtance ?—The very imagination repreſents to our thoughts 
an idea of pleaſure, ariſing from a conjunction of objects neu, 
great, and beautiful, from an admiration, reverence, and love of 
our Maker, on tracing the footſteps of his wiſdom, power and 
goodneſs, as is not to be deſcribed; a pleaſure, that, in the prof. 
pect of it, fills and en arges the mind, and gives it conſciouſneſs of 
its high original, and ſuperior dignity. 


Now that this more perfect knowledge of the frame of nature, 
and the conduct and operations of providence, and, conſequently, 
of the Author and Governor of univerſal nature, 1s one part of the 

| happineſs of the upright in the future ſtate, may very fairly be 
preſumed, becauſe it is the nobleſt exerciſe of reaſon, and one of 
the moſt ſuitable branches of happineſs that an intelligent creature 
can enjoy: and, beſides, it is ſtrongly intimated in theſe words of 
St. Paul. Nom wwe ſee through a glaſs darkly, but then face to 
face; now I know in part, but then ſhall J know even as I alfo am 
kn;wn xe For though he who formed the mind of man muſt al- 
ways have an eaſy acceſs to it, and can communicate, 1mmedately, 
all that knowledge of his perfections, which we are capable of at- 
taining to by our own application and ſtudy of his works; yet, 
that it ſhould be acquired, at leaſt in a great meaſure, in the natu- 
ral way, which is the proper employment and higheſt zmprovement 
of our rational powers, is moſt conformable to the methods of his 
p:ovidence in all other caſes : and ſuch knowledge being more 
ſtrictly our own, of native growth and culture, and, of conſequence, 
more praiſe-worthy and honourable, muſt, of neceſſity, yield us 
greater ſatisfaction, than if we received it paſſively by a ſupernatu- 


A: ral 
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ral revelation. I ſhall only add, that the knowledge I have been 
ſpeaking of, as conſtituting one branch of our future felicity, will 
not be matter of mere amuſement, of mere ſurpriſing and et 
ſpeculation, but attended with the moſt ſubſtantial advantages; 

it will conſtantly maintain in us ſuch a reverence of Gop, ſuch an 
eſteem of, and delight in, him as the original, and grand exemplar 
of all moral excellence, as will effectually engage us to the love of 
virtue and univerſal goodneſs, and to aſpire after the higheſt de- 
grees of it, in imitation of his perfect character. Which leads me, 


 CEgconDLY, To take a ſhort view of the future reward of good 
men, as it is the perfection not of intellectual only, but alſo of 
moral life. Thus conſidered, it riſes as much, in reſpect of real 
inherent worth, above intellectual perfection ſimply and abſtracted- | 
ly conſidered, as rectitude of temper is more honourable in itſelf, i g 
and the ſource of more ſolid happineſs, than mere exa&neſs of judg- | 
ment, and juſt ſpeculation.—Poſitive duties indeed, which are ſuit- 
ed to the weakneſs and imperfection of the preſent ſtate, will here- 
after ceaſe of courſe, becauſe the reaſons of their inſtitution will be 
intirely ſuperſeded : but works of moral and intrinſic righteouſneſs 
are of immutable obligation, and muſt, for ever, be the chief rec- 
titude and glory, and the ſupreme ſatisfaction of all reaſonable be- ' 
ings, Accordingly, St. Paul * informs us, that charity never 
faileth ; and the fame, by a parity of reaſon, muſt hold true as to 
all other moral qualities, which are equally founded on the ana 
terable nature of things. But there is this comfortable difference in 
the ſtate of the faithful, when inveſted with immortality, from 
what it is at preſent, that all their virtues will be more pure and 
refined, their love to Gop more ardent and uninterrupted, their 
zeal and devotion more unmechanical and rational, and at the ſame 
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time more lively and tranſporting, and their benevolence to theiy 
fellow-creatures more ſublime, ſtrong, and extenſive. They wil 
then feel none of theſe mixtures of weakneſs, and of irregular and 
ſinful affections, which now corrupt and deprave their beſt ſervices, 
and retard their progreſs towards perfection. — And, ſurely, this 
muſt give us a very exalted idea of their happineſs, if our minds 
are not ſtrangely perverted by prejudice, or debaſed by ſenſ vality, 
For the pleaſures of a pure and regular nature are as much prefer. 
able to the enjoyments of ſenſe, and the gratifieations of a wanton 
diſtempered appetite, as the ſoul is ſuperior to the body, reaſon to 
paſſion, and the life of a man to that of @ brute': nay, they are of 
the /ame kind with thoſe of the ever-bleſſed Gop himſelf, and all 
intelligent ſpirits above us. And if the exerciſe of true goodnef;, 
though attended with many defects, yields the /incereft delight we 
are capable of in this life; how vaſtly muſt our ſatisfaction be im. 

_ proved, when our virtue is unalloyed and perfect, and we are 
thoroughly conformed, according to the capacity and degree of our 
nature, to the moral excellencies of the infinite being? 


To what has been already ſaid, we may add 


IN the THIRD place, that the happineſs of the future ſtate, is 

the perfection, likewiſe, of ſocial life. Man is evidently formed 

for ſociety, and endued with particular affections and inſtincts, 

which ſtrongly prompt and direct him to it. So that, as he is now 

conſtituted, was he a ſolitary, he muſt, of courſe, be a miſer- 

able being, and the moſt warm and vigorous principles and ten- 

1 dencies in his nature would be rendered quite uſeleſs. Upon 
1 vrhich account we have the utmoſt reaſon to conclude, that the 
j future immortal glory of the faithful will be enjoyed in ſociety ; 
it ſince there is no more certain rule than the nature of things, by 
{0 2 | which 


—— — 


which to judge of the deſign of the great Creator in forming them. 
Beſides, this groſs abſurdity follows upon admitting the contrary 
ſcheme, vag. that we ſhall be deprived; in the moſt perfect ſcene 
of our exiſtence, of the pleaſures of benevolence and friendſhip, 
the moſt generous and refined of all our pleaſures. 


| IxDEED the happineſs of /oczety depends, in a great meaſure; 
on the principles and diſpoſitions of thoſe with whom we converſe, 


and is, in the preſent life, frequently interrupted by ſelfiſhneſs and' 
pride, peeviſhneſs and ill-nature, by the gloomineſs and reſerved 


temper of ſome, and the unguarded freedoms of others; by inſo- 
lence on the one hand, and too quick a reſentment on the oppoſite 
fide ; by a variety of little accidents, and a multiplicity of turbu- 


lent and unfriendly paſſions. Friendſhips are haſtily contracted, 
and as abruptly diſſolved; fancy and prejudice are, in numberleſs 
inſtances, the only directors both of our affection and diſlike ; and 


an imaginary affront ſhall controul every ſoft impreſſion of huma- 
nity, and cancel all the obligations of juſtice and gratitude. Thus 
are we ourſelves the authors of our own miſery ; and for the ſake 
of indulging a ſingular humour, an irregular appetite, an ambi- 


tious purpoſe, or the tranſports of an impetuous and unenlightened 
2eal, will not ſuffer human life to be ſo eaſy and agreeable a fitua- 


tion as the gracious author of nature deſigned it to be. But if we 


made one ſociety with all the ww;/e and good that have lived from the 


beginning of the world; men of the moſt ſublime views, the moſt 


amiable and generous diſpoſitions, the moſt exact and confirmed 
virtue; if Wèe were joined in /0:zety with perſons of the moſt ex- 
alted underſtandings, and the greateſt compaſs of ſubſtantial and 


uſeful knowledge; with zone but ſuch as reſembled Gop in purity, 
truth, and righteouſneſs ; with 10:2 but mild and benevolent ſpi- 
rits, who delighted 1 in the happineſs of each other ; if, as an addi- 


tion 
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tion to all this, we were admitted to converſe with (| uperior Intelli. 
gences, and had the advantage of their larger improvements both 
to aſſiſt our reaſon, and exalt our morals: Could we imagine any 
thing more deſreable? Would it not be the very perfection of ſo- 
cial happineſs ? —-But z{us it will be, when we ſhall be united here. 
after according to the expreſs doctrine of the chriſtian religion, to 
the glorious and triumphant aſſembly of the ſpirits of the juſt made 
ber fect, to an innumerable company of angels, to Jeſus the mediator 
of the new covenant, and to Gop the Creator, Lord, and Fudge of 
all &, the inexhauſtible ſource of light, life, and bleſſedneſs. No- 
thing indeed ſo greatly inhances the value of this perfect eternal 
life, as this laſt. conſideration, that it will be enjoyed amidſt the 
brighteſt diſplays of Gop's more immediate preſence, under his 
_ peculiar ſuperintending care, and the influences of his ſpecial fa- 
vour. For from hence we are aſſured, that it will not be ſubject 
. | to interruption or decay, and that it cannot be in the power of any 
. . malevolent beings, who may repine at our happineſs, to deprive us 
9 of it. And, perhaps, the gracious author of this conſummate fe- 
licity may communicate to the mind pleaſures of various kinds, 
beſides what directly reſult from the perfection of its natural facu'. 
ties. For as he framed, and muſt, of conſequence, be intimately 
and thoroughly acquainted with human nature, he can certainly 
affect it with pleaſure or pain, by an infinite variety of methods, 
to us incomprehenſible. And from ſuch a pure, harmonious, and 
happy ſociety as has been above deſcribed, over which Gop him- 
ſelf is pleaſed graciouſly to prgſide, all uneaſy doubts, all inward 
darkneſs and terror, all the dreadful effects of envy, revenge, and 
it ſenſual extravagance, together with cenſoriouſneſs and unfriendly 
I ” jealouſies, with the oppreſſion of tyrants, and the cruel rage of 
19 relentleſs perſecutors, muſt be for ever baniſhed, 
Tr1s, 


* Heb. xii. 22, 23, 24- 
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Tris, which has been given, is a ſhort ſketch of the perfect life 
of the ſpirit, the nobler and divine principle in man, in its future 
tate of exalted and tranſcendent dignity.—The chriſtian religion 
aſſures us further, that the ody will be reunited to it, in order to 
extend and complete its happineſs. But whereas it is now af feeble 
and decaying frame, and has in it innumerable ſeeds and principles 
of corruption and death; it will be raiſed an inccrruptible ſub- 
ſtance, and flouriſh in 2m2mortal ſtrength and vigour. Whereas the bw 
weight of the ſenſiti ve part of our compoſition oppreſſes the rational 1 
nature, and oftentimes overſpreads the mind with confuſed and me- 1 
lancholy terrors; it will hereafter be refined from all groſs and di- 15 | 
ſturbing paſſions, and adapted to the improveable and active na- | 1 
ture of its animating ſpirit. And, finally, whereas the preſent body Al. 
is conſtituted of vile and coarſe materials, and frequently polluted 1 
and waſted by diſtempers, which deface its b-auty and majeſty ; at 1 
the reſurrection it will aſſume ſuch a glorious form, as will render 1 
ſtrict piety and perſevering patient virtue highly illuſtrious in the 9 
ſight of angels and men: then, as our bleſſed Saviour expreſſcs it, fl 
ſhall the righteous ſhine forth as the ſun in the kingdom of their fa- 
ther *—They ſhall be crowned with honours inexpreſſibly ſuperior 
to the utmoſt pomp and magnificence of all mortal glories, ad- 
vanced to a higher rank and order, in the intelligent and moral 
creation, than the preſent condition of human nature can poſſibly 
admit of, and be made like unto the angels of Gop in heaven ＋. " 
They ſhall bear a part in the employment and Felicity of angels, and | [ 
reſemble them in their Holineſs, and immortulity. f 


SHOULD it be thought a little improbable, that the very next 
Hip from human life, depreſſed as it now is, will be an elevation 
+ Matth, xxii, 30. + Chap. xiii. 43. 
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of holy and inflexibly upright ſpirits to ſuch an eminent dignity, 
and to a fixed unalterable ſtate of moral perfection and happineſs, 
I defire it may be conſidered, that though this ſeems to be beyond 
the natural i intimations and diſcoveries of our reaſon, yet when it 
is propoſed to us, as it is in goſpel promiſes, upon the authority of 
a reyelation clear ly and ſtrongly atteſted, reaſon can make NO *. 
terial ebjetion t to deſtroy or invalidate this evidence, For nothing 
can be more agreeable to our wiſe / apprehenſions of Gop's perfec- 
tions and government, than that the rewards which he i is pleaſed to 
confer ſhou d exceed the ſervices of his creatures, and bear ſome 
proportion to his own boundleſs munt! rficence. Nothing is more 
worthy the infinite Creator and Father of all, than to advance to 
moſt at itinguiſhed glory his humble and obedient children, in order 
to diſplay his own ſupreme. and abſolute moral rectitude, and his 
complaceney and delight i in their virtues.— And, perhaps, as man- 
kind, in their preſent ſituation, are expoſed to ſuch a variety of 
unhappy prejudices, and obliged to controul the influence of ſuch 
ſtrong paſſions ; as they are liable to be corrupted, to a very great 
degree, from a wrong education and the force of evil examples, and 
even to contract, from theſe cauſes, vitious habits, before they ar- 
rive to a ſufficient maturity and ſtrength of underſtanding to diſcern 
and repel the contagion ; as they are ſurrounded with ſnares and 
dangers in more advanced, life, forced to encounter with powerful 
temptations to vice, and ſtruggle with many diſcouragements, and 
oppreſſing difficulties, in order to preſerve a clear and untainted in- 
tegrity : upon theſe accounts, perhaps, it may be, that the wiſ- 
dom of Gop has ordained—that their reward hereafter ſhall be fo 

' remarkably great, and attended with this pleaſing circumſtance in 
particular, that their virtue and happineſs ſhall not be ſubject to 
any Future hazard. That there is any other. race of intelligent 


creatures in the univerſe, who labour under the ſame diſadvan- 
tag es, 
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tages, and are clogged with equal difficulties as mankind molt cer 


tainly are, we cannot pretend to ſay, One thing we are plainly 
told in the chriſtian revelation, viz, that this was not the original 
condition of human nature. 


HowEVER, I offer this only as a plauſible account (which the 
light of nature does not -oppoſe) of that ſupreme inſtance of the 
grace of the goſpel, the promiſe made to all the perſevering faithful, 
that in the future glorious world, to which they fo ardently aſpire, 
they ſhall fn, and ſufer, and die no more *, but be confirmed in 
the perfection of their nature, and in the enjoyment of immortality, 
and of bliſs unutterable, 


As to the account, which the Chriſtian revelation gives, of the 
future puniſhments, which are appointed by Gop, the ſupreme go- 
vernor and judge of mankind, for obſtinate vice and impenitence, 
I ſhall, at preſent, ſay but little. Only, in general, it is neceſſary 
for me to remark, that as it ought fo be, ſo it really is, intirely con- 
ſonant to the dictates of right reaſon. 
before ſuppoſed, to have a medicinal deſign, to correct the moral 
diſorders of men ; and, conſequently, that they have not their foun- 
dation in anger, nor in any thing like a deſire of revenge, but in the 


1/dom of the DEITY ; becauſe they are proper to check the growth 


of vice, and maintain the authority of his laws and government. 


And from hence it ſeems plainly to follow, that they muſt be of 
ſuch a nature and degree, as, it may reaſonably be expected, will 
counterbalance, in ſome meaſure, the ſtrength of the animal paſ- 
lions, and the weight of worldly temptations. And as theſe 


_ temptations have a very powerful influence, and Irregular paſſions 
Vor. I. K k 


Luke xx. 36, 


arc 


Theſe puniſhments, I have 
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are violent and impetuous (eſpecially in thoſe, who have ſuffered 
themſelves to be ſo far corrupted, as to contract vicious habits) that 
can be nothing Je, than ſome puniſhment that is very great and 
important; and adapted to ſtrike the mind with dread and terror, 

at the apprehenſion of it. Puniſhments loſe much of their weight, by 
being unſeen and future; and, therefore, if that, which is annexed 
to a wilful and preſumptuous violation of the laws of Gop, were 
ſomething ſmall and trifling, this, together with the ſcene of it be- 
ing at a diſtance, and what we have no direct notion of, would 
quite deſtroy the impreſſion, that all wiſe puniſhments are deſigned 
to have upon the mind, for the reformation of the offender: and, 

conſequently, the 20//dom of Gop, and his goodneſs too (which muſt 
be greatly concerned in an event, that is ſo eſſential to the happineſs 
of the moral world) muſt diſpoſe him to appoint puniſhment, for 
perverſe and untractable wickedneſs, ſo terrible and ſhockin g to the 
imagination, as may be ſufficient to convince men of the / and 
madneſs of it, under its moſt deluding appearances, and ſurrounded 


with all its moſt defired and applauded advantages. 


AND, ts hereto, and moſt wiſely, the chriſtian doctrine 
repreſents the puniſhments of the life to come by ſuch images, as 
have a natural tendency, by ſtrongly alarming our fears, to make 
us relinquiſh all our vices with the utmoſt aver/ior, and engage ſe- 
r10ufly in a virtuous courſe. Some of theſe deſcriptions are plainly 
figurative ; but others, J apprehend, are more ft, ict and /iteral ; 
particularly that of everlaſting deſtruftion, from the preſence of the 
LoRD, and from the glory of his power *. And this muſt, at 
leaſt, include in it, beſides remorſe of conſcience, bitter reflections 
on our folly and guilt, and other natural evil conſequences of 2 0 

he 


* 2 Theſſ. i. g. 
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the loſs of Gop's favour ; hani ſbment from the manſions of the bleſ- 
ſed ; and the being deprived of the moſt exalted honours, and feli- 
cities, of human nature; which, if any man can coltecmplate 1 
without horror, he muſt be of a frange make of mind indeed, loſt | 
to _— ſentiment of reaſon, and hardened againſt all ſenſe of in- | 
tereſt. : ; : 
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The CONCLUSION. 


ND now, having, I hope, fully proved, under the ſeveral 
preceding heads of diſcourſe, that the chri/tian religiq 

gives us the moſt worthy and ſublime notions of the Derry , 1 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew further, (as a new, intrinſic mark, af its 
divinity and uſefulneſs) that the ſentiments, which it inſpires, are 
not only perfectly conformable to the dictates of right reaſon, but 
were particularly adapted to rectify the ſuperſtitions, and preju- 
dices, and depraved ſentiments of mankind, at the time of our Sa- 
Tis well known, how wofully, and almoſt 
univerſally, corrupted the Gentile world were, and how over-run 
with polytheiſm and idolatry. This was the caſe, not only in coun- 


tries barbarous and uncultivated, and ſtrangers to philoſophy and 


the liberal ſciences, but in the more refined nations. of Greece and 
Rome, which were renowned for learning and politeneſs. Even at 
Athens, where the antient philoſophy was improved to its higheſt 
pitch, there was an aſtar publickly erected to the unknown Go *. 
And St. Paul's deſcription, of the idolatry of the heatl ens, is exactly 
agreeable to the accounts we have, in all other authentic and cre- 
dible hiſtories ; vlg. that when they knew Gop [or might have 
been led, to the right knowledge vf him, by his works of nature] 
they glorified him not as GoD—but became vain in their imaginu- 


lions proſeſſing themſelves to be wiſe, they became foo's : and changes 


the glory of the incorruptible Gop, into an image made hike l 


corruftible man, and to birds, and four-fioted beaſts, and creeping 


hingt. 
* Acts xvii. 22> 
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things *, They did ſervice unto them, that by nature were no 
gods *, [or to mere imaginary beings, that had no real exiſtence] 
and were alienated from the life of Gov, though the 1gnorance 
that was in them, becauſe of the blindneſs of their hearts“. 


THERE were, indeed, a few, who, by the ſtrength of their - 
ferior genius, faw through the ſtupidity of the general ſuperſtition, 
and ſeem, in their private opinions, to have held but one Supreme 
author and governor of the univerſe ; but they either thought it 27 W 
vain, or elſe had not courage enough, to oppoſe the vulgar preju- | 9 
dices: ſo that there was ſcarce any thing done, or likely to be done, 
in this ſtate of things, towards a 7e/ormation of this groſs corruption. 
—Now in circumſtances ſo depraved, nothing could be more expc- 
dient, or more ſuitable? to the neceſſities of mankind, than a revela- 
tion from heaven, to teach them the knowledge and worſhip of 
the one true Gop, from which they had ſo ſhamefully revolted. 
And, therefore, to accompliſh this great end, Chriſt was ſent into 
the world: and the unity of Gop, the firſt dictate of natural reli- 
gion is, likewiſe, the fundamental principle of his divine doctrine.— 
This is life eternal (ſays he in his prayer to the Supreme father and 
Gop of the univerſe) to knew 7hee the only true Gop d. And the 
language of his apoſtles was conſtantly in the ſame ſtrain 
preach unto you, that ye ſhould turn from theſe vanities unto the 
living Gop © —who made theweorld, and all things therein—and bath 


made of one blood, all nations of men, to dioell upon all the face of the 
earth *, 


5 - : * - 
2 —— —— —ä— 
— ——U— — —-½ʃ4 — — 5 
- — == 
== 2% LY — — 


BuT, farther, as the heathens erred greatly concerning the 

unity, ſo likewiſe in their notions of the nature, of Gop. The 

15 ſenti- 

Nom i, 21, 27, 23» | Gal. iv. 8. © Epheſ. iv. 18. 0 Taba 
xvli. 3, © Acts iv. 18. Acts xvii. 24. 26. | 
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ſentiments, generally entertained concerning their deities, were ex- 
tremely abſurd and irrational; and the aids of philoſophy were ei- 
ther not applied to the cure of this diſorder, or proved ruitieſ and 
ineffeftual. At this critical ſeaſon, when ſo great a part of his ra- 
tional creation was loſt in darkneſs and confuſion, amidſt a multi- 
plicity of frange and fictitious objects of worſhip, the father of 
mercies graciouſly condeſcended to 2n-rpoſe ; and, by his only be. 
gotten Son, not only inſtructed them in the exiſtence of one eternal 
and infinite mind, the author and governor of all things, but com. 
municated juſt and worthy apprehenſions of his at ibutes; and 
rectified the numerous errors that were ſo widely 4:ſper/ed, and had 
0 long prevailed, to the diſhonour of his own perfection, and the 
reproach of human nature. For whereas it was a part of the Ha- 
bliſhed and dugar ſuperſtition, that the gods frequently aſſumed a 
corporeal ſubſtance, and that their preſence and favourable in- 
flience were, in a great meaſure, confined to their temples; the re- 
ligion of our bleſſed Saviour informs us, that the true Gor is in 
every place al:ke, and ſupports and animates all his creatures, by 
his uni verſal efficacious providence— That the LoRD of heaven and 
earth dwelleth not in temples made with hands; neither is he wor- 
ſhirped with mens hands, as though he needed any thing, ſeeing be 
giveth to all life and breath, and all thing. That be is not far from 
every one of us ; for in him ve live, and move, and have our being— 
That as wwe are all the offspring of Gop, we ought not to think, that 
the Godbead (from whence we derive all our intelligence and actti- 
vity, and which muſt, therefore, be 70 elt poſſeſſed of infinitely 
higher degrees of w//dom and power ) is like unto gull, or ſilver, or 
frone graven by art and man's device *, 


* Acts XVil, 24, 25; 27, 28, 29. 
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AGAIN, the Gentiles attributed to their g:ds, not only natural 
ea ſes and imperfections, but the moſt infamous enormities, 
wars and thefts, rapine and murder, jealouſy and revenge; by 
which their own nds muſt be vitiated and debauched to a great 1 
degree, and prepared for all manner of vice and licentiouſneſs. But | 1 
the chriſtian doctrine, concerning the Supreme being, is, that he 1 
is a ſpotleſs example of all moral excellence; abſolutely juſt and iM 
faithful, benevolent and merciful. Nor, by the accounts given | 
in the new teſtament, are there are any mn:;fters attending on his 

| glorious throne, or honoured by him, the great monarch of the 
world, with offices either of fruſt, or government, but, who are 
alſo moſt pure, refined, b nu ent ſpirits, perfect in goodneſs, 
within the degree and limit of their nature. 1 


ANnD whereas the heathens ſeem to have conceived of their dei- 
ties, as cruel and znexorabl-,and not to be prevailed upon to receive 
' prayers, or ſhew any mercy to degenerate creatures, till their ven- 1 
geance was fully g/utzed with the blood of ſacrifices (which ran to | 
ſuch a height of barbarity in ſome places, as to be a no leſs precious 
offering, than the blood of men, particularly of fave: and captives 
taken in war) our Saviour has repreſented the Divine Being, under 
the moſt ſhining and perfect characters of goodneſs and mercy; 
kind un:o the unthankful, and the evil; and infers, from thence, 
the obligation we are under to practiſe the moſt generous of all. 
virtues, love and good will to our enemies x. The goſpel ſpeaks 
of the /acrifice of Chriſt, only as the way in which Gop choſe, for 
wite reaſons, to diſpenſe his mercy ; and not as the argument, or 1 
motive, inducing him to be merciful . on the contrary, it lays | | | 

„ 8 A 
* Luke vi. 35. e 
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gently ſeek him; and ſuppoſes, that the goodneſs which he has diſ. 


having acted only by his direction, and according to the plan, 


fully to acknowlege the condeſcenſion of our bleſſed Saviour, in the 
part he ſuſtained, as that our 2ltimate obligations of love and gra- 


_ *vbo bath bleſſed us with all ſpiritual bleſſings through him . Upon 
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down this as the fundamental point of all religion (and, conſe. 
quently, as a principle, which natural reaſon might have argued 
with great probability) that be is the reavarder of them that 64111. 


played, in the general conſtitution of things and courſe of proyj. 
dence, was a rational enccuragement to the Gentile world, to ſerve 
and worſhip him, with hopes of acceptance and favour, And 
particular care is taken, in the whole new teſtament, to aſcribe 
the mediation of Chriſt intirely to the love of Gop ; to his free, 
unconſtrained, nay unſolicited goodneſs, He is deſcribed as the ori. 
ginal contriver and author of our redemption, prompted by no- 
thing, but his eſſential unchangeable benevolence ; and Chriſt as 


which his infinite wiſdom had formed. So that it is not more 
plainly, nor fo frequently, inculcated, that we are bound 7hank- 


litude are to Gop, the father, the Gon of grace and conſolatin ; 


the whole, then, it appears, that our Saviour communicated to the 
world ſuch a revelation, relating to the unity and perfections of the 
true Gop, as was particularly adapted to the circumſtances of the 
idolatrous Gentiles, and was, indeed, almoſt abſolutely neceſſary, 
confidering the deplorable ſtate of ignorance and error, into which 
they were ſunk, 


The Jews, it muſt be owned, were right in their ſentiments 
with reſpect to the unity of Gop ; for they acknowledged but one 
ſupreme, eternal, ſelf. exiſtent Being, the Creator and Lord of all. 

„ i - 
* Heb, xl. 6. +Fphef,i, 3. OY 
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This was the firſt principle of their religion. And notwithſtanding 


the many revolutions of their ſtate, their captivities in foreign coun- 
tries, and, above all, their frequent revoltings from the Gop of 
Iſrael, and his pure worſhip, to ſuperſtition and idolatry, it was 
firmly adbered to by their whole nation, at the time of CHriſi's ap- 
pearing. IT hus much muſt be ſaid to their honour, though, in 
ſome other inſtances, their opinions were very corrupt and erro- 
neous. For it is evident, that they thought their Temple not only " 
to be erected by the apporniment of Gon, but to have this peculiar 4 
prerogative, that in 27 alone, the maker of the world could be ferv- | 
ed in an acceptable manner. They entertained likewiſe weak and | 
chi 1diſh notions of him, as if he could be pleaſed with ritual ob- 1 
ſervances, with a ſplendid gay devotion, and the outward pomp and 9 | 
decorations of piety ; and that theſe were of ſufficient merit to pro- | 
cure his approbation, without integrity of heart, or the practice of 
the indiſpenſible duties of morality. To which we may add, that 

they had formed a very low and contemptible idea of his goodneſs, 
confining it in a great meaſure to themſelves, 


Bur now chriſtianity gives us becoming ſentiments of the 
DE1TY, in all theſe reſpects. It repreſents to us—that he is not the 
God of the Jews only, but of the Gentiles alſo *, i. e. the Gop and 
father of all mankind : that his mercies are unre/trained and bound- 
leſs : that he is no reſpecter of perſons : but in every nation he that 
feareth him, and worketh righteouſneſs, is accepted with him . It 
aſſerts, that as he is an omnipreſent ſpirit, he can pay no regard to 


circumſtances of time and place, and the trifles of external ſhow | 
and ceremony; but only to rational devo7zon, and ſolid uſeful virtue: 
and that, therefore, though ſomething of this kind was proper to 


be zndulged, to a people of a /ow genius, fond of pageantry, to keep 
Vol. I. 5 Mo them 


* Rom. lil. 29. + Acts x. 34, 35. 
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them ſeparate from idolaters, and prevent an imitation of their ſy. 
perſtitious cuſtoms ; under the goſpel, which is the laſt and mo 
perfect ſcheme of revealed religion, all places are upon a level. 
The univerſe 1tſelf is, now, the temple of Gop ; and the only con- 


ſecration and [airy required, 1s that of the heart, and manners, 


of the worſhiper. Direct to this purpoſe, and ever memorable 
are the words of our Lord himſelf in his conference with the wo. 
man of Samaria ; with which I ſhall conclude this head: Or fa 
thers (ſaid ſhe) wo bed in this mountain [mount Gerizim] and 
ye fay, that in Jeruſalem is the place, here men ought to worſhip, 
Feſus anſwered, Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, when ye ſhall 
neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jeruſalem, worſhip the Father 
But the hour cometh, and now is, when the true worſhipers ſhall 


worſhip the Father in ſpirit and in truth : for the Father ſeeheth 
fuch to worſhip bim *. 


WIIxNr, then, does it ariſe, that, in nations profeſſing Chri- 
ianity, ſuch great multitudes are ſunk into moſt deplorable igns- 
rance of Gop; and form ſuch abſurd and diſhonourable ideas of 
his perfections and providence, as were ſcarce exceeded by the 
Fagan world, who were entirely deſtitute of the light of revelation? 
Of this ſtrange event, various cauſes may be aſſigned. 


AND, FIRST, one great reaſon of this is, that the bulk of the 
world are too apt to form their notions of Gop, from what they 
feel in themſelves; from their own paſſions, and prejudices, and miſ- 
taken ideas of perfection. The things they moſt ect, they haſtily 
conclude muſt be agreeab/e to him; and whatever it be, that, for 


its grandeur or excellence, is the chief object of their admiration, 


they think they do him honcur, by mag! it 4 part of his charac- 
telt. 


John iv. 20, 21, 22, 23. 
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ter, So that their ſentirnents of the DEI T are, in a great mea- 
ſure, conſtitutional, or the effects of a deluded fancy; inſtead of 
being built on deliberate and impartial H Aion: and their ratu- 
ral temper, the courſe of their own inclinations, and private views, | 
influence, and give a fincture, to all their reaſonings; and put them 1 
upon aſcribing, to the infinite and moſt perfect being, the very 
lemi ſbes of human nature. 


IN DEE D, were we to judge only from the general prefeſſions of 
mankind, they entertain the moſt magnificent and exalted ideas of 
the Creator, and governor, of the univerſe ; they compliment him | | 
with the higheſt titles of dignity and reſpect ; and repreſent him as V— F’. 
the abſolute pattern both of natural, and moral, excellence. But, | 
notwithſtanding theſe ſolemn and pompous declarations, we ſhall 9 
find, that their apprebenſiuns of him ſink very l, when we come 
to examine particular inſtances; and that partiality, intereſt, and 
ſelf-conceit, have abuſed and perverted their judgment, and led l 
them into very groſs miſtakes, in oppoſition to the plain nature and | 
truth of things. ; 


I MIGHT illuſtrate this by a variety of examples; but thall con- 
tent myſelf with mentioning two, that are directly to the point, 
and an undeniable demonſtration of it to every one, that has made 
juſt obſervations on mankind, —If any are haughty and imperious, 
defirous of eſteem and popularity; if they keep their inferiors and 
dependents at an unreaſonable diſtance, expect extraordinary tokens 
of honour, and that their favour be purchaſed by cringing and flat- i 
tery; it is eaſy to be conceived, how ſuch perſons as theſe, = 
miſled and blinded by their pride, may imagine, that the great 
Gop, likewiſe, is pleaſed with ſuppliant poſtures, and fawning 

ſubmiſſions, and a /ervile dread of his omnipotence: and that his 
LI 2 appro- 
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approbation, or diſlike, are as fic kle aud variable as their own ; 


and determined by our being nice, or defective, in trifling puncti. 
lios of ceremony. And, again, gloomy and ſuſpicious tempers, 


vrhich are prone to entertain groundleſs jealouſies, and doubt of the 


friendſhip and kind intentions of their fellow- creatures, lead to 
dark and uncomfortable notions of the Creator himſelf; to repre. 
ſent him as ſullen, moroſe, and revengeful; and to diſquiet the 
mind with anxious diſtracting fears, that even the brighteſt gif. 
plays of his univerſal goodneſs, throughout the whole ſcope of na- 
ture and providence, ſhall not be able to dipl. 


SECONDLY, another ground of falſe and injurious apprehenſions 
of Gop, very different from the foregoing, is this, that though 
men too commonly frame their opinions of the De1Ty, from 


their own paſſions and frailties, they do not take the ſame me- 


thod, in Judging of what are real perfections; but ſuppoſe juſtice 
and goodneſs, in the Creator, to be quite different from what they 
are in his creatures ; and, upon this principle, aſcribe ſometimes 
ſuch deſigns and actions to him, as contradict all our natural ſen- 
timents of equity and mercy. How this comes to paſs, ſince the 
contrary might be expected, not only from the reaſon of the 
thing, but from mens fondneſs for themſelves, and their conduct in 
other caſes, is not my buſineſs, at prefent, to inquire. The 
matter of fact is unqueſtionable: And, therefore, it is ſufficient 
to ſay, that though truth be, and muſt be, ſhewn to be uniform, we 
are not obliged to account for the inconſiſtencies of falſhood. NoW 
the immediate tendency, of this notion, to corrupt and darken 
our apprehenſions concerning the DEIT V, will appear upon a 
very little reflection. For whoever believes, that the general prin- 
ciples of juſtice and goodneſs are diſtinct in Gop, from what they 
are in MAN ; and yet does not pretend to fix, and determine pre- 

3 ciſely, 
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ciſely, wherein this diference conſiſts; but uſes it only for the 
folutron of difficulties, that are, upon common principles, 474% 
 kverable ; whoever believes this (to ſay the leaſt) can have no 
idea at all of Gop's moral character, which is the grand founda- 
tion and ſupport of all religion, 


InDZED, particular actions may be agrecable to the ſtricteſt 
right and equity, in the Proprietor and ſovereign diſpſer of all 
things, which would be unjuſt in the conduct of men toward 
each other. Gon, for inſtance, the Lord and giver of life, the 
original ſource of all being, and of every good, canput a period to 

our preſent exiſtence whenever he pleaſes; though the man, who i 
attempts the /;fe of his brother, his equal, over whom the com- 9 
mon creator has given him no ſuch authority, violates the ſacred 
law of juſtice. But if we go farther, and ſuppoſe, that the Su- 

preme being may, without being z77u/7, determine the final and 
remedileſs miſery of great numbers of his reaſonable creatures, 
merely for the oftentat:on of his ſovereign and irreſiſtible per.; 
ſuch a deſcription of him is the utmoſt reproach, that can be 
fixed, on his moral excellence, and, at the ſame time, utterly 
confounds all diſtinction between good and evil. 


In the THIRD place, even the high veneration and reverence, 
which men conceive for Gop, may be, ſometimes, the occaſion 
of their forming irrational notions of his attributes, and the opera- | 
tions of his providence. Thus, in countries where Popery is 
eſtabliſhed, that maſter-piece of all abſurdities, the doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation, is ſupported by this principle, that the power 
of Gop extends even to thoſe things, which are contradictions to 
nature, and to the common ſenſe and reaſon of mankind. This, 
in the directors and managers of the publick faith, may perhaps 

be 
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be nothing but artiſce; but there are, I make no doubt, ma 
_ perſons of integrity, who heartily eſpouſe this opinion, influenced 
chiefly by this plauſible pretence, that it gives them a more grand 


* 
and elevated idea of the divine omni potence. 


AGAIN, charity obliges us to believe, that it ſprings from the 
ſame foundation, vis. a fincere deſire to exalt the gl: , and ſu- 
prerae majeſty of Gop, that his ſovereign and abſolute authority 
. to diſpoſe of the happineſs and miſery of his creatures, Without 
3 any regard to their ſeveral qualifications, has been repreſented in 
5 ſuch a high and unaccountable ſtrain; and that it is to raiſe him, 
at the greateſt poſſible diſtance from all finite natures, that his 
actions are exempted from thoſe general rules, which all intelli- 
gent beings muſt be for ever bound to obſerve. | 


4 


AND, to mention but one inſtance more, it proceeds from the 
ſame principle, that ſo many ſet themſelves to magnify the grace 
of Gop, by enfeebling and deſtroying the powers of human na- 
ture; by repreſenting it as impotent to good, and having an over- 
ruling, if not a neceſſitating, biaſs to vice and wickedneſs, and, 
conſequently, aſcribing the whole of our converſion, and progreſs 
in true religion and virtue, to a divine efficacicus operation.—By 
5 which the liberty of human actions is deſtroyed, and all moral 
A government diſſolved. 


AGAIN, falſe notions of Gop are propagated, like moſt other 
errors, by tradition, and received implicitly.—And, indeed, con- 
ſidering, how averſe the generality of mankind are to impartial 
| inquiry, how apt to be captivated by general prejudices, how 
0 eaſily frightened by the reproach of /ingularity, with what dif- 
ficulty they get rid of their more early 7mpreſſions, when their 

fears, 
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fears, perhaps, were ſo ſtrongly alarmed, at the danger of deſert- 
ing old principles, as to beget a kind of ſiperſtitious panic ever 
afterwards : It is no wonder at all, I fay, if we conſider all theſe 
things, that the ſentiments of mankind, about the Author and 9 
governor of the univerſe, have been ſo diſhonourable to his ſu- i 
preme glory and excellence, and ſo fatal to religion, and the peace 
of their own minds. To which we may add, that crafty impoſ- j 
tors, taking advantage of the credulitiy of the people, have uſed 
all their art and intereſt, to ſupport and eſtabliſh ſuch Vale prin- | 
ciples, by which, alone, their ſhiritual tyranny can be maintain- 1 
ed; and the baſe views of ambition and luxury promoted. For i 
juſt notions of GoD, and a plain rational religion, without pomp | 
or ceremony, will yield but ſmall profit ; nor are, conſequently, fit- rl 
ed to ſerve the purpoſes of worldly power and policy, in compa- N 
riſon with ignorance, enthuſiaſm, and ſuperſtition. 


Mos of the cauſes, hitherto mentioned, of erroneous and de- | 
grading thoughts of Gop, have been common in all ages; but it 
may be proper, in the LAsT place, to mention one that is peculiar | 
to Chriſtians; vis. miſapplications and perverſions of ſcripſure. 

Revelation has indeed guarded, in the moſt effectual manner poſ- 

ſible, againſt all groſs abuſes of figurative and poetical deſcrip- 

tions, by giving in innumerable paſſages, the ſenſe of which is 

clear and determinate, the moſt rational and noble ſentiments of 
the nature, and perfections, of the DEIT Y: We may, therefore, 9 | 
juſtly be ſurprized, that any ſhould be led aſtray by that very rule, L 
which was de/;gned on purpoſe, and is indeed admirably calculated, | 
to rectify all errors of this kind, For when ſuch actions are at- nl 
tributed to the Supreme being, as are inconſiſtent with the plain 
account of his perfections, which revelation always inculcates, as 
well as with the notices that reaſon ſuggeſts, the literal ſenje is 
2 95 evidently 
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evidently unnatural. So that the miſtakes, which perſons fall 
into, by perverting paſſages of /cr/p7ure, is not owing to any de- 
fect in the rule ilſelf, but to indolence, or prejudice: And, if they 
would but follow the natural and eaſy method, of comparing one 
part of revelation with anther, and interpret ſtrong figures and 
metaphors, by the common principles of reaſon ; it is impoſſible 
they ſhould debaſe their maker, by ſuch groveling and unworthy 


apprehenſions, or miſtake, in any important points, the general 
nature of true religion. 


Ir will now be natural to enquire— What rules are proper to be 
obſerved, in order to obtain a right knowledge of Gop, and pre- 
vent thoſe hurtful errors, which fruſtrate the very deſign of chriſ. 
tianiby, and are indeed, ſubverſive of all religion? And F1RsT, 
in general, we muſt remove from him every thing that implies 
limitation or weakneſs ; every appearance both of natural and no- 
ral defect; and attribute to him all real per fections, in their highef 
degree: Conceiving of him, as the eternal firſt cauſe of all things, 
ſelf-exiſtent, and independent, of unbounded power, unfathom- 
able wiſdom, inflexible juſtice, univerſal and infinite goodneſs; 
and as a being, whoſe perfection and happineſs are immutable, 
This rule is ſo obvious, that it needs but little illuſtration. I ſhall 
therefore only obſerve, that the chief error, we are capable of 
committing here, is aſcribing to him imperfections and blemiſhes, 
under the notion of excellencies; for the ſake of exalting his power 
and dominion, repreſenting him as arbitrary; for the glory of 
his 7z//ice, making him ſevere and rigorous; and giving ſuch ac- 

counts of his goodneſs, as are a reproach to his w:/dom, by their 
incouraging vice, and, conſequently, ſubverting the main end 0 
his 
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his moral government, But this leads me to another rule, which 
15 more particular ; and that 1s, 


I the sEconD place, that we endeavour to get a 7 and di- 
ſtinct idea of the ſeveral perfections of the Divine nature. There 
may, perhaps, be ſome general idea, to which all the moral attri- 
zutes of Gop, eſpecially, are reducible. However, a particular 
conſideration of them may be of great uſe, not only to Help our con- _ 
ceptions; but that we may judge, with more certainty, what prin- 0 
ciples are fairly inferred, from the wiſdom, juſtice, or goodneſs of 9 

God, and when we carry our reaſonings 700 far, — Theſe three | 
perfections are the ftandard, to which we muſt have recourſe on 
all occaſions, to judge aright of the general methods of Gop's pro- 
vidential government: for a defect in dominion, or deſpotic authe-. 
rity, would not obſcure and eclipſe the glory of the divine na- 
ture, in any degree, like acts of injuſtice and cruelty. 


Bur we are ſtill to proceed one ſtep farther, and conſider all: 
the divine per fections as inſeparably united, and in a neceſſary har-. 
mony with each other. For, if we imagine our Maker to have 
only a regard to fri equity, and to be deſtitute of benevolence and 
gooaneſs ; or ſuppoſe, that he is ſevere in puniſhing, to the very 
extreme point of juſtice, without any compaſſionate and' merciful 
allowances ; we very much weaken the foundation of thoſe exalted 
and amiable conceptions of him, which wiſe and thinking men, 
in all ages, have entertained. We ſhould, in like manner, never 
conſider the infinite power | of Gop, but as it is conducted by con- 

ſummate wiſdom and equity. And, then, inſtead of being formi- 
dable, and exciting diſſibe and averſion, it will be an af indeed, 
but at the ſame time a moſt delightful, object of contemplation. 

Vol, I. Mm. Thus 
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Thus does the di//inguiſhed, and wnrivalled glory of the divine 
perfections ariſe from their united luſtre, and conſpiri "gt to one com- 
mon end. 


To conclude, if we proceed on the principles which have now 
been laid down, and avoid the cauſes of error which have been par- 
ticularly ſpecified, we are likely to be fixed and confirmed in juſt, 
honourable, and comfortable notions of the nature, attributes, and 
providence of Gop, and to build on theſe a rational ſcheme of re- 
ligion ; and ſhall have the ſtrongeſt motives, that both reaſon and 
revelation can ſuggeſt, to an exact imitation of his moral excel. 

lencies, in which conſiſt our ſupreme dignity and happineſs. This 
laſt, indeed, is the ultimate uſe of all our reflections on this great 
and important ſubje ct. — Be ye therefore n even as your Father 
1000 1 is in heaven is perfect *. 


BuT wh perhaps ſome may ſtill aſk, are we only inſtructed in 


the principles of the religion of nature ? I anſwer in general, that it 
mult be evident to all, that this queſtion is not rightly ſtated ; be- 


cauſe, as I have treated theſe ſubjects, they are, throughout, the 
principles of the religion of nature, with the clriſtian comment and 
illuſtration. And to ſhow more fully, that there is no ground for 
any reaſonable objection upon this account, I would only deſire, that 


the following things may be candidly and impartially conſidered. 


FiRsT, that all the eſſential principles of the religion of nature, 
and the moral duties connected with, and obviouſly reſulting from 
it, muſt alſo be included in the religion of the goſpel, as moſt im- 
portant and eſſential branches of that likewiſe ; becauſe it is abſo- 
lately impoſſible, that there ſhould be ony . at all, but what 
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s founded on theſe original truths and obligations; there can in 
nature be no other ground for the authority of Gop over rational 
creatures, nor for any homage and duty to be paid him. And, 
accordingly, it is undeniable, that Chriſt, and his apoſtles, conſtant- 

y urged and inculcated theſe neceſſary foundations, and unalterable 
branches, of all pure and uncorrupted piety, under the preciſe cha- 
raFer, by which they diſtinguiſbed themſelves—of perſons extraor- 
dinarily commiſſioned and authorized from above. 


AGAIN, there is not one of the peculiar doctrines, which our 9 
bleſſed Saviour taught, but what either immediately, or in its final 
ſcope and intention, is adapted to illuſtrate, confirm, and enforce, 
the eſſential articles of ſpeculative truth, and eternal morality, which 
are plainly comprehended within the juſt extent of natural reli- 
gion.—And can points of ſuch high rank and moment, to explain 0 
and eHabliſb which, is the ultimate end of the Chriſtian inſtitution, 9 
be repreſented, with the leaſt colour of reaſon, as not e ſentially be- | 
longing to that inſtitution? Can diſcoveries made, poſitive duties i 
required, or privileges propoſed, merely with a view to promote | 

this great end (and which themſelves, therefore, muſt be conſider- 

ed as having the energy and uſe of means only) be, without the ut- 

molt abſurdity, accounted the chief ſub/tance of the diſpenſation 

and ſcheme of the goſpel? Can that be a wiſe ſyſtem of religion, 

which conſiſts of all means, and no end; or which advances means 

above ends? On the other hand, does not the reaſon of every man's | 
mind plainly inform him, that the end muſt, in the natural train „ 
and arrangement of our ideas, be the principal and more Jubſtantial 
part, and the other the /ower and ſubordinate part ? M0 
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Bur there are other conſequences, from the ſuppoſition Which 
1 now argue againſt, that are rather more abſurd, than thoſe * 
ready mentioned. —For, if the main ſabſtance of the goſpel be really 
confined to thoſe peculiar doctrines, which are entirely revealed 
zruths, that reaſon could not diſcover (in exclſion of thoſe natura 
truths relating to Gop, and thoſe natural laws of Gop, which are 
the moſt weighty and facred branches of all true religion) it muſt 
then, inſtead of being the completion of all ſchemes, fall vaſtly 


ſhort of what the light of nature itſelf teaches ; and be, compara. 


tively ſpeaking, a low and defective inſtitution : nay, it will be 
abſolutely impoſſible, upon the plan and model of chriſtianity alone 
(in this {mited and excluſive confideration of it) for any man to ob- 
tain favour and acceptance with Gop ; becauſe this glorious and 
ineſtimable privilege can never be ſecured, by any expedient, while 
the government of Gop continues to be holy, and worſe, and con. 


fitent with itſelf, as well as gracious and bountiful, without the 


ſincere practice of that univerſal virtue and goodneſs, to which 1. 
tural religion obliges all mankind. —The ſum and effence of the 


goſpel, therefore, cannot be ſuppoſed to ly in its ae and ingular 


diſcoveries, without derogating from its heavenly dignity, and 
ſtaining its honour ; and giving occaſion to thoſe, who are already 


too deeply and unhappily prejudiced, to entertain a more diminu- 


tive and degrading notion of it: but the certain principles, and 
plain duties, of the firſt and univerſal religion, which are diſcover- 
able by the light of reaſon, and ſpring from the nature of man, and 
his inviolable relation to the DEITY, muſt alſo be allowed to con- 
ſtitute a part of it; and if any, moſt ſurely, as was hinted before, 


a very conſiderable, a ſtrictly eſſential, nay the ſupreme part; to 


which each diſtinct doctrine, of the whole ſcheme of mere rev 


lation, muſt ever be ſubſervient. 


3 AND 
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AND thus, I think, I have fully vindicated, againſt all juſt ex- 
ceptions, my attempt to illuſtrate and confirm the chief articles of | 
natural religion, I have aimed in it, ultimately, at the advance- . | 
ment of the g/ory of CHRIST, and the exaltation of his divine reli- | | 1 
gion. It is my firm opinion, that, upon no other foundation but | 
this, it can be ſolidly ſupported. All other methods of defending | 
chriſtianity, I take to be, in reality, raiſing a ſuperſtructure with- i 
out. a foundation. And I take this opportunity to declare, in an 
age in which ſcepliciſin prevails to a high degree, that I eſteem it an 
honour to be a firm believer, and, from devotedneſs of mind, a j 
preacher, and public advocate for the chriſtian inſtitution ; and | A 
think all thoſe, juſtly chargeable with great baſeneſs, puſillani- j 

mity, and hypocriſy, who either preach it, or profeſs it, for the } 
ſake of popularity, or any worldly confideration whatſoever, without l 
being themſelves real and hearty Ghriſtians, . 
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DISCOURSE I. 


Oz moral liberty. 


the bulk of mankind muſt appear, if ſome ſuperior ſpirit, of 
more ſublime and inlarged intelligence, ſhould ſet himſelf to 
ſurvey their conduct; and conſider the manner, in which 
their apprehenſions are formed, the objects, by which their affec- 
tions are engaged, and the motives, which influence their moſt im- 
portant purſuits. The reflection itſelf is natural, and muſt unde- 
niably be of conſiderable uſe, if it was often entertained, to inſpire 
ingenuity, check our preſumption in a wrong courſe, and rectify in- 
numerable prejudices, to which we are unhappily ſubject. For 
one of the firſt remarks, that ſuch a wiſe and impartial obſerver 
muſt make, would be this ; that in thoſe points, where a juſt judg- 
ment might be moſt certainly and eafily acquired, and where no 
labur, no ſtrain of thought, is neceſſary (ſcarce any thing more, 
indeed, than that the underſtanding be open and attentive) in ſuch 
caſes as theſe, I ſay, he would find, that the generality are moſt 
liable to err; and in points too, that are the ground-work of all 


right reaſonings, and foundation-principles of wiſdom, honour, 
and ſolid felicity. 


Vor. I. Me OE | AND 


HAVE often thought, in what a mean and diſagreeable light 
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AND this melancholy deluſion, if the above-ſuppoſed judicious 
inſpector into the 2//-concerted ſcene of human life was to trace it 
farther, would appear to ariſe, in a great meaſure, from hence; 
that men, inſtead of being ſolicitous to obtain realities, are amuſed 
and betrayed by ſhecious appearances, and the force of ſounds, that 
have no reaſonable meaning. So that both the happineſs they pro- 
poſe to ſecure, and the liberty they boaſt of, are merely nominal, 
having no place in nature, but only a chimerical exiſtence, in fancy 
and perverted opinion. While their notions are ſo clouded and 
confuſed, that, without diſcerning their ſelf-fHattery, they can in- 
dulge themſelves with the words liberty and happineſs (in this 
caſe, to allude to St. Peter's phraſe, words of mere pomp and 
yanity) they are ſtupidly content to be ſubſtantially iſerable, and 
reduced to the moſt ignominious ſervitude. 


TRUE LIBERTY, indeed, is in 27ſelf an ineſtimable privilege, 
the prerogative of the human nature ory in this part of the crea- 
tion of God ; and a ſublime noble reward: of all its generous ef- 
forts, to improve and exalt its faculties. The term therefore, 
whether from a natural inwrought ſenſe, or from the prevalence 
of cuſtom and habit, is in a manner become ſacred; and held in a 
kind of ſuper/titious veneration, by all ranks and degrees of men. 
I fay, ſuperſtitious veneration, with reſpect to many at leaſt ; be- 
* cauſe though all applaud, there are but few that underſtand it. 
The firſt thing therefore, that we are led to enquire into, in 
order to the juſt explanation of this ſubje&, is, wherein conſiſts 
the nature of that liberty, which is, in itſelf, the glory and per- 


fection of a reaſonable being, and the ſource of its moſt pure and 
elevated Mk tons 
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AND, 


ZE U R 


| Ano, in general, iberty is a ſort of middle point, between the 
two extremes of ſlavery and /icentiouſneſs ; and though it may 
« ſeem to incline rather to the latter, is, in reality, equally diſtant 
from both. For to be licentious, in a moral ſenſe, is to be, ex- 
a actly in the ſame proportion, enſlaved, And in every poſſible 


through the fences and barriers, that are neceſſary for its preſerva- 
tion and ſecurity, prepares the way for the introduction of Hyranny 
and oppreſſion. On the other hand, if, in civil ſocieties, the ſub- 


unalienable rights of men, there muſt, of neceſſity, be a licentiouſ- 
neſs of power in thoſe that govern, repugnant to natural equity. And 
here likewiſe, in a moral eſtimate, no man can be ſaid to be 4 
ſlave, but fo far as he acts irregularly, or allows himſelf in the 
gratification of ſome inordinate and lawleſs paſſion.— So that the 
two extremes above mentioned, always go tegether; and muſt, of 
conſequence, be abſolutely and equally inconſiſtent with all rational 
and deſirable /:bercy, 


Bur it is neceſſary for us, to enter into a more particular exami- 
nation and diſcuſſion of the ſubject ; and, therefore, I would ob- 
ſerve further, that the liberty, of which I am now treating, is in- 
tirely inuard. It does not immediately refer either to what is 
called civil liberty, or to the unmoleſted enjoyment of the rights of 


and luxury) but to the freedom of à man, conſidered as a conſtitu- 
tion, ſyſtem, or government, entire within bimſelf. The ſeat of 
this liberty is reaſon and conſcience, and the , ectians and defires of 

N n 2 7 the 
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idea, which we can form of /icentrouſneſs, it deſtroys that order, 
which is always inſeparable from true liberty; and by breaking 


jects are kept in a ſtate of ſervitude, and deprived of the common 


conſcience (though both theſe are exceedingly valuable, and vaſtly : 
to be preferred to all the ſplendor and gratifications of flavith pomp 
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the mind. So , in this view, the ſubjef, or member of a 

political community, and the profeſſer of religion, may be free, 
© while the man is held in chains. On the contrary, human na- 
© ture may aſſert and maintain that freedom, that is moſt i intimate 
and eſſential to itſelf, and triumph in the uncontrouled exerciſe of 
it, in ſpite of all the inſolent »ſurpations. and 7ncroachments of an 
© unrighteous and arbitrary power. 


AND what now does the natural light, afforded to the human 
mind, direct us to fix upon as the liberty of a man within himfelf, 
and in his: own. proper frame and compoſition ?—=—Why, in the 
FIRST place, the frame of a man is that of an intelligent being 
and, therefore, it is directly impoſſible, * that it ſhould include in 
© it @ liberty to act unreaſenabiy, and as if he was utterly deſtitute 
< of intelligence: For this is to ſuppoſe nature to be a contradic. 
tion, and the author of it abſurd. 


AGAIN, it is the Iiberty of one, in whom there is placed a pre- 
ſiding and authoritative oral principle, to regulate animal propen- 


ſion, and controul appetite; it cannot, therefore, imply in it a. 


liberty, in any ſingle inſtance, to ſupport the animal nature, ſo as 
to depreſs and ſubjugate the moral, or to exalt appetite to the ſeat 
* of command and ſupreme influence: Becauſe this muſt quite 
efface the original human conſtitution, and throw the whole fabric 
into confuſion 3 and muſt introduce a ſcene, altogether as irregular 
and monſtrous, as it would be, if the ſituation of things and the 
order of government could be ſo totally zuverted, in the external 


* viſible world, as that 6rufe creatures ſhould obtain, and exer-- 
« ciſe, dominion over men.” 


WE 
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Wr are led one ſtep farther, by the general principles from. 
which we have hitherto argued, and brought fairly and unexcep- j 
tionably on to the great point of all, and that is, after having de- 
monſtrated what the. proper freedom of a man is not, and cannot be, 
to fix and aſcertain what it really z5. For if it be the liberty of a rea- 
ſrable and. moral frame, there is but this one account that can be 1 
given of it, vi. that it conſiſts in. reaſon, and the moral fa- 
culty called conſcience, exerting itſelf freely, dictabing freely, and 

governing freely; that all lower and oppoſite principles be ſo far 
© ſubdued, as not to interfere with, and cramp, this znwcard rule, 
© or obſtruct its authority : ſo that human nature may proceed, 
© readily and regulariy, in diſcharging all the offices, which are ne- 
© ceflary to its right order and perfection; and purſue, ſurmount- 

ing all oppy/tion, the ultimate and great end, which the creator 
© had in view, in its formation, of its moral rectitude and happi- 
. neſs.” 
\ 

To illuſtrate this argument yet more fully, it will not be im- 
proper to confider, how the caſe ſtands. with reſpect to the ſupreme 
b:ing.. He is poſſeſſed of the moſt excellent and per ſect liberty.—. 
But H is he free © And wherein lies the tranſcendent and f- 
freme perfection of that liberty, which the firſt and greateſt of all 
beings enjoys? It cannot, ſurely, ly here, that he allows of no 
© unalterable meaſures of right and wrong; or admits no rs of his 
conduct, but what his own , and boundleſs porter, may an- 
null at pleaſure :' For this would repreſent him as capricious and. 

mutable; and is, beſides, a flat contradiction to the kniwn and 
experienced courſe of his proceedings; in which, . tracing A 
throughout all ature, and. the order of.mora! adi uiſtratign in the 


un bes 


EE. CIT on a——_ 
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univerſe, not wantonneſs of power, but the eternal rule of 77 git, 
appears to be the invariable ſtandard. 


Tur freedom therefore of the Dz1TyY, and his fole incommuy;. 
cable glory, conſiſts in this, that he is always determined, by his 
infinite ww2/dom, to exerciſe juſtice and truth; to delight in bench. 
cence and mercy ; and on account of his ſelf-ſufficiency and in. 
dependent happineſs, joined with his infinite knowledge of what 
is fit and proper to be done in all circumſtances, can have no 
biaſs or temptation to do evil.” So that, without any the leaſt 
obiruftion or impediment, he acts ſuitably to the moſt illuſtrious 
and adoreable part of his ſupreme character, as the firſt moral be- 
ing in the univerſe ; the parent of all others, the ſource and pattery 
of every thing amiable and excellent. Though he is under no 
phyſical neceſſity of preferring righteouſneſs, fidelity, and clemency, WM 
to falſhood and tyrannical rigours of government; yet there is 10 
motive, either from within or without, that can influence his will, 
to reſolve upon the leaſt act of injuſtice or cruelty, 


FA 


A 


AN 


* 


AND the !efs reſſtance, any other beings find, in imitating the 
moral character of the infinite and eternal father of all, they muſt, 
of conſequence, in the moſt generous ſenſe of the term, be propor- 
tionably free. Thoſe in the human race, therefore, are advanced 

to the higheſt ſtate of liberty, © who can purſue, with the leaſt of 
< wrong diſpoſition, and irregular tendency, interrupting or retard. 
ing their progreſs, the utmoſt pitch of human knowledge and 
* morality.” 


Uron the whole of what has been offered, the following pro- 
poſitions remain, I hope, undeniable. That by the /:berty of 4 
nan, cannot be meant a freedom from moralttes, unleſs man could 
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alſo diveſt himſelf of his moral capacities That it cannot denote 
a ſtate of abſolute indifference to virtue and vice; becauſe it is ut- 
terly unbecoming, and indeed impoſſible (unleſs it be in romantic 
theory ) that the inclination to both theſe ſhould be the /ame, or 
the motives to both appear, to a reaſonable mind, the ſame, if ei- 
ther virtue has the preference, or vice the preference; and becauſe 
they are diametrically oppojite both in their nature and effects; and, 
to mention no more, becauſe if there was this ab/olute indiference, 
and equality of determination, neither could poſtibly be purſued as 
a courſe, or habit, of life. This therefore is a mere viſionary 
ſebeme. But from hence it neceſſarily follows, ſince liberty can- 
not mean this perfect indifference of inclination as to moral good 
and evil, from hence, I fay, it neceſſarily follows, that it can 
« only denote the power of following, without controul, the law 
and bent of nature; of reaſoning juſtly, without having the un- 
derſtanding awed by groundleſs terrors, or amuſed by gay imagi- 
nations, or darkened by ſuperſtition ; the power of deter mining, 
according to the preſcriptions of a ſedate and enlightned under- 
* ſtanding, and of executing all the wile and juſt purpoſes of the 
* mind. So that, to ſum up all, when we act as intelligence and 
* ſound wiſdom direct, we commence manly, and are partakers of 
godlike, liberty. 


AN p what an honour is this, for thoſe who are ambitious of 


glory to aſpire to! What an uncorrupted and fruitful ſource is here 
of real ſatisfaction and joy, to engage the purſuit of thoſe, who are 
addicted to the love of pleaſure ! He, that is in poſſeſſion of 7hrs 
liberty, muſt always feel its invigorating influence, as a ſpring of 
inward dignity and ſeif-approbation. He finds much more delight 
in converſing with himſelf, than the moſt warm and zealous advo- 
cate for civil liberty can poſſibly feel, ſuppoſing him to be in the moſt 

2 | extenſive 
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extenſive enjoyment of it, when, in the higheſt ardour and exulta. 
tion of his ſpirits, he compares the advantages of his own outward 
condition, with that of the baſeſt and moſt miſerable ſervitude. 
And to ſhow the preheminence, which Gop himſelf has ſtamped on 
this kind of liberty, above all others, we need no more than this 
ſingle reflection, viz.— that whereas he has ordained a mutual 
« dependance of men upon one another, with reſpect to their com. 
© mon intereſts; and whereas the ſettlement of things is ſo contrived 
and adjuſted, that we may be deprived of every branch of exter- 
* nal liberty, without our own fault, and without having any poſ- 
© ſible means to prevent this misfortune from befalling us; the 
© freedom of men, in the hem and government of human nature 
© itſelf, is abſolutely in their own keeping, becauſe their perſonal 
* honour, and the rectitude and happineſs of each individual, are 
© effentially connecled with it.” I ſhall only add, that there is ſo 
ſtrict and indiſſoluble a connection between the ſeveral faculties of 
the human mind, that if the underſtanding be fo enſlaved, as not 
to be able to exert itſelf, free from confuſion, and perverſe biaſſes, 
in the diſcovery of truth; the wii, and all the g Fections of the ſoul, 
will be in the ſame degree limited and controulted. So that in- 
teileftual and moral liberty are cloſely linked together, and, in the 
reaſon of things, can ſcarce be ſeparated, 
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DISCOURSE U. 


Of the darkneſs of human reaſon; and the 


corruptions of chriſtianity. 


7 HE wiſe and merciful creator of mankind, having in- 
tended them for moral agents, capable of a voluntary 
ſubjection to his government, and accountable for their 
behaviour, has indued them with reaſon to be the light 

of their minds, and the rule and guide of their actions. Had 
they been formed deſtitute of this intellectual ligbt, they muſt. 
have been ranked with other mere animals: And though they 
might, perhaps, have been furniſhed with higher degrees of ſaga- 
city, and acted by different inſtincts, that bore a ſtronger reſem- 
blance of reaſon ; yet, they would have been equally incapable, by 
the imperfection of their very frame, of tracing out the obligations 


of religion, and of all the exalted pleaſures of virtue, and mora- 
lity. 


 AnD from hence it follows, by moſt evident and neceſſary con- 
ſequence, that if the judgment be corrupted, and the underſtand- 
ing quite darkened, with reſpect to religious principles, and moral 
truths, which concern the rectitude, and juſt conduct, and true 
happineſs of intelligent and free beings ; if this, I ſay, be the caſe— 

W 90 VV 
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from whatever cauſe it ſprings, and by whatever means it proceeds 
to this fatal extreme, it may then be affirmed, that a man is really 
in as unhappy a fituation, and as much without any guide, for the 
preſent, that can lead and direct him right; as if he had been form. 
ed with a natural incapacity of reaſoning, unable to diſcern the pro- 
per difference of actions and characters, and the neceſſary duties of 
his ſtation. Nay, in every ſuch inſtanee, he is much mare wretched, 
than he could have been, if he wanted entirely an inward principle 
of judgment, and ſelf- determination; becauſe he is impoſed upon 
by falſe lights, and miſled by a deceitful and erroneous guide; and, 
oftentimes, without being /er/ib/e of his folly or danger. 


RELio ton is wholly founded in reaſon, and directed by it: And, 
therefore; when this light, give me leave to ſay this ſacred, this dj. 
wine light, is n6t attended to; when imagination, and paſſion, and 
prejudice, and falſe conceptions, uſurp the place, and are allowed 
all the authority and influence, which o belong to truth, and 
the dictates of a ſober and well-informed judgment ; it muſt un- 
avoidably follow, either tht religion will be openly inſulted by 
impiety and vice, or defaced and fullied by unnatural mixtures of 
extravagance, and enthufi aſm m. 


Tu faculty of reaſon may ſtill remain, and the natural capacity 
of judging rightly ; but reaſon cannot, ſurely, be ſtiled a /ight, as 
long as it is perverted, and entertains falſe principles with reſpect 
to the effentials of religion, and the regulation of life and man- 
ners. No: while it continues in this ſtate, the utmoſt that can 
be affirmed of it is, that it may, one time or other, become a light, 
but is, at preſent, clouded and obſcured: For the ligt of rea- 
: ſon, being a metaphorical expreſſion, can mean nothing more than 

= the diſerveries it makes, its juſt notions, and true diſcernment of 
; | 1 things: : 
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things: and, therefore, while it lays down abſurd and hurtful prin- 
ciples, as fundamental points in arguing, and acts upon the wrong 
conſequences, Which naturally reſult from ſuch principles, the un- 
derſtanding is, ſo far, overſpread with thick and deplorable dark- 
neſs. But as this ſubject is of the utmoſt importance, ſince it is a 
ſtriking at the root of that ignorance, and thoſe vicious exceſſes 
which have ever been lamented by the wiſe and good; at the root 
of albeiſm and impiety ; and the more dangerous attacks that have 
been made upon religion, under the name, and ſpecious pretence, 
of religion ; it muſt, upon theſe accounts, deſerve a more parti- 
cular diſcuſſion. I ſhall therefore begin—with pointing out, 
bri:fly, ſome of the moſt conſiderable and general cauſ:s, by which 
the light of reaſon is obſcured, and the judgment perverted and 
inſlaved; cauſes, that have been the moſt prevailing in all ages; 
and which, as long as they are allowed to ſubſiſt, will, in all future 
times, have the ſame ni form and fatal efficacy. 


AND the FIRST of theſe, that will immediately preſent itſelf to 
the moſt ſuperficial obſerver (as being, indeed, the epidemical di- 
ſtemper of mankind) is zndo/ence and inattention. Every one muſt 
acknowledge, who knows any thing of human nature, what I have 
before taken notice of, viz. that it is not the mere faculty of rea- 
fon, that illuminates the mind; but the right exerciſe, and careful 
improvement of it, by frequent reflection, and impartial enquiry. 
For a man of the moſt ſtrong and extenſive natural abilities, who 
never inks, and never examines, cannot be expected (ſince it is 
indeed an impoſſibility in nature) to make half the proficiency in 

divine knowledge, as a more deliberate and ingenuous inquirer, of a 
much inferior underſtanding. Nay, his judgment may be as weak 
and confuſed, for want of proper care to inform it aright, and 
through a ſhameful negligence, ariſing from indifference and ſtupi- 
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| dity of mind; his reaſon may be as groſly fallacious, and his prin. 


ciples as extravagant even to common ſenſe ; as any that can be 
ſuppoſed to find admittance, where human reaſon is in its loweſ 
and molt 1mperfeft ſtate. So that indolence, and, which are the 
neceſſary conſequences of it, /aZineſs, and /uperficial examin:ticn, 
are the certain foundation of error, and intellectual darkneſs, Toa 
heedleſs inconfderate temper, which takes no pains to arftinguiſh 
and aſcertain the real differences of things, all oljects muſt appear 
in confufion ; truth and falſehood may paſs promiſcuouſly crowded 
and blended together; or, at leaſt, 7a/ſebco# may be eaſily impoſe} 
when it is play/ibly recommended, and adorned and ſet off with ar. 
t ficial colourings: of conſequence, therefore, an unconcerned and 
I-Rlefs frame of mind, that will not ſubmit to the fatigue of think- 
ing, nor allow time for acquiring ſolid and well-digeſted notions, 
is a natural inlet to the moſt extreme malignity and corruption of 
principles, and the worſt irregularities in pradlice. 


Bur, SECONDLY, another common cauſe of inward darkneſs is 
prejudice; which throws a miſt before the underſtanding, and hin- 
ders it from diſcerning, clearly, the evidences, and beauties, and ad- 

vantages of truth. It gives the judgment a particular and ſtrong 
biaſs towards one ſet of principles, which, of conſequence, are 
readily admitted as the be/? and moſt rational; and the contrary 
truths, though of the moſt momentous kind, are as naturally di- 
credited and vilifi-d : the arguments, by which they are recom- 
mended, are diminiſhed, and reduced to mere trifles ; but the 00“ 
jeckions againſt them magnified, as decifive and unanſwerable. Thus 
will P dice, though of the moſt groſs and malignant kind, in- 
groſs all the fairneſs, candour, and {kill in argument, to z!ſelf, and 
paint, on the fide of ſruth and reaſon, nothing but ſuperficial 
knowledge, and frarrowneſs of mind, —The prejudices, by which 
— mankind 
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mankind are influenced, are various, but have, all, the fame in- 
fa uabing and blinding quality: for whether it be the 1 of 
educa'i54, or the prejudice of interiſt, or the prejudice of implicit 
veneration for great names, and ſubmiſſion to human authority; 
which ſoever of theſe, I ſay, bears the principal ſway, it has al- 
ways tended to the ſame point and the effect of it has been this, 
the making men conceited of their ignorance, and obſtinate in error. 


| Again, ſenſuality is a never- failing means of darkening and per- 
verting the judgment; and muſt always produce the ſame conſe- 
quence hereaftor, according to the fixed and unalterable courſe of 
things. For, by inflaming the pins, it indiſpoſes the mind for 
the calm contemplation, and purſuit, of truth in general. It de- 
preſſes the very faculty of reaſon, and renders it ht for ſublime 


occupations. It ſuppoſes the appetites to be 7mpetuors, fierce, and 


unzoverned ; and, of conſequence, that the inward tate of the ſoul 
is unquiet and tumultuous. It introduces a falſe taſte, and deſtroys 
our reliſh of mental pleaſures. For ſenſe, and reaſin, are ſuch 
contrary principles, that if the gratification of the fi be our ſu- 
preme and moſt favoured entertainment, we ſhall regard the /a!- 
ter, ſo much the leſs in proportion; and, perhaps, contract an ut- 
ter averſion to its emp/cyments and exerciſes, But, in an uncommon. 
degree, does ſenſuality unfit for an impartial ſtudy of religious and 
moral truth; againſt which it inſpires a prejudzce, of which it muſt 
needs entertain ſome kind of horrcr, as of a reprover, a condemner, 
an awakener of guilty ſuſpicions, and a ſccurge of lawleſs exceſſes. 
To what a ſad condition mutt that man be reduced, whoſe diſpoſi- 
tions and conduct, in a manner, force him to dread, and fly from 
thinking, that he may be the more quiet: 9 and * miſerable ! 


AND 
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AND in the FouRTH place, next to ſenſuality, the moſt uni. 
verſal corrupter of good principles, and extinguiſher of reaſon's 
light, is ſaperſtition. It alarms with panic terrors, and makes a 
man afraid of free enquiry ; as it honeſty and ingenuity of mind. 
which are the very eſſence, and genuine ſpirit, of an acceptable 
virtue and prety, were crimes that deſerved damnation ; and an ab- 
ject ſlaviſh credulity, which is a reproach to the character of 3 
man, was, however, the chief excellence and duty of religion, 
and the ſureſt recommendation to the eſteem and favour of the 
Div. Superſtition always ſprings from weakneſs of mind: it 
ſuppoſes the under/tanding to be diſturbed, and fancy, and fear, 
or preſumption, to have the aſcendent : and as theſe prevail far- 
ther, the judgment will be more and more debaſed, and the intel- 
lectual darkneſs proportionably increaſed. And when, once, a man 
has brought himſelf to believe, in earneſt, that the great Gop of 
the univerſe is a weak capricious being, pleaſed and offended with 
rifles —T hat the Follies of his creatures will attone for their immo- 
ralities—That the diſhonouring Human reaſon by ſubſtituting forms, 
bodily geſtures, or penances, in the room of the reformation of evil 
habits, and inward rectitude; and practiſing little ic of devotion, 
equally abſurd and uſeleſs—1s the way in which he chooſes to be 
ſerved and worſhipped : when once, I ſay, a man has brought him- 
{elf really to believe, that theſe are great and important points, in 
which the moſt ſubſtantial part of religion conſiſts, he ſeems to 
have loſt the common principles of reaſon. And it is no wonder to 
find, that ſiperſtition, which abounds in infinite inſtances of a like 
kind, is loſt in confuſion, and goes on, from one degree of folly 
and extravagance to another; till, in the end, it quite obliterates all 
rational ſenſe of Gob, and of his worſhip, and the very natural 
conſcience of good and evil. Falſe notions of Gop, the baſis on 

| | 1 up- 


ſupport of ſuperſtition, are fundamental errors; which deſtroy 
the ground-work of all true judgment about virtue and piety ; and 
on which no ſiaperſtructure can be raiſed, ſuited to the foundation, 
that has any thing in it but weakneſs and falſhood : and, therefore, 
while ſuch errors are unhappily entertained, it is ſcarce poſſible in 
nature, that any other conſequenee ſhould follow, but this—that, 
with reſpect to religion, the grand concern of life, the /ighf, that 
is in us, will be fotal darkneſs, 


Ir, then, we would ſhew ourſelves to be both wiſe men, and 
good chriſtians, let us be concerned only for truth ; and, in order 
to find it out, conſider ca/miy, and examine impartially. Let not 
indolence enervate and ſtupify our minds: Let not prejudice cap- 
tivate and inſlave us: Let not ſenſuality unfit us for intellectual 
exerciſes, and, by giving the command to appetite, dethrone the 
underſtanding, and engage it on the ſide of vice: Let not ſuper- 
ſition make us weak and childiſh, and taint all our principles, 
with reſpect to the very eſſentials of religion, and the immutable 
obligations of virtue. On the contrary, let us cultivate an hone/t 
and candid temper, and accuſtom ourſelves, in all caſes, to make 
right reaſon the ground, and Zeſt, of our religion: For, by fre- 
quent exerciſe reaſon will be improved and exalted ; the more we 


conſult it, its light will ſhine the brighter; point out, more ſtrong- 


ly, the path that leads to happineſs, and detect dangerous error, 
tho lurking under the moiſt ſmooth and ſpecious diſguiſes. 


WrEREas, if we ſuffer this original light to be extinguiſhed, 
we are, in the ſirſt place, plainly guilty of heinous 27 gratitude 
againſt Gop ; by treating, with an inſolent and contemptuous in- 


dignity, the moſt noble and uſeful of all his gifts to mankind, 


the moſt eminent prerogative and advantage of their nature, We 
_ 
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| are, likewiſe, the voluntary inſtruments of our own defravation, 
ſhame, and miſery. We are ſunk down to a ſrdid animal tem r, 
to a mere fen/itrve life; and incur the moſt terrible of all evils, to 
every being endued with rational and moral capacities, vis. the 
utter deſtruction of the life of reaſon, the life of purity and in- 
ternal rectitude, the life of Gop in man. Thus have I ſhewn 
what have been, in all ages, the moſt conſiderable and general 
cauſes, by which the internal I'glt of reaſon has been obſcured, 
and the judgment corrupted and inflaved. I now proceed 


To give a ſhort account of the corruptions of chriſtianity, which 
was deſigned to aid and improve our natural light ; and of the 
means, by which they have been introduced, and eſtabliſhed, — 
Chriſtianity, as it was at fir/# propoſed to the world, was un- 
deniably a plain, intelligib e, and moſt excelent inſtitution ; di- 
rectly calcu'ated for the honour of Gop's moral government, and 
to promote the true dignity and welfare of mankind. It was 
therefore, indeed, an uſeful, becauſe it was a plain inſtitution ; ſuited 
to all capacities; and deſigned to extend, its reforming ind ſalu- 
tary influence, to all ranks and characters. And thus it ſtill con- 
tinues, with reſpect to thoſe important principles, that properly 
belong to the eſſential ſcheme and conſtitution of the goſpel ; though 
length of time, ignorance of ancient cuſtoms, references to un- 

certain facts and the peculiar idiom of a language, in many re- 
ſpecs very difterent from thoſe of modern ages, have created, in 
more remote points, ſome incidental and immaterial obſcurities. 


Bur as reaſon teaches that chriſtianity, if it be of divine origi- 
nal, muſt, in all the great branches of it, be a ſcheme eaſy to be 
comprehended, and explained; ſo hiſtory, on the other hand, in- 
forms us, that ſtrange corruptions and wild pretenſions were ver) 


ſeon 
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ſeon grafted upon it, which roſe, by degrees, to an enormous 
height of ſaperſtition and tyranny. The frue ſpirit of papal uſur- 

pation began to appear, in ſome inſtances, almoſt in the fancy 
of the church; a proper foundation was laid, on which to erect, at a 
more convenient ſeaſon, that ſuper/truFure of ſplendid pride and 
oppreſſion; and many errors and foreign innovations were ſtre- 
nuouſly ſupported, and blended with the common faith of chriſ- 


tians. 


Nox is this ſo much to be wondered at, becauſe ſome diſcard- 1 
ing and renouncing reaſon, which is the only ſure guide in the ex- | 1 
planation of ſcripture, and abſolutely neceſſary to ſettle the con- bl 
nexion, and train of argument, and ſoften figurative expreſſions, hl 
by reducing them to a moderate and con/itent ſenſe—when theſe, I 
ſay, adhered cloſely in all caſes to the letter of the text, trained | i 
to its utmoſt rigour—whulſt others corrupted the native ſimplicity 1 
of the goſpel, by endeavouring to adapt it to their ſeveral ſchemes 1 
of Philoſoply and a third fort, of a different turn from each of 
theſe, were fond of turning not only principles, but facts them- 
ſelves, into allegory; by which they made a ſort of Fabulous chri- 
ſtianity, of a pretended refined and myſtic ſenſe; left to be digeſted 
by every man's private prepoſſeſſion, and ſtrength of fancy, 


AFTER this, by the converſion of the Roman emperors, wealth 
and power were brought into the church: and then ſtarted up im- 
 perizuſneſs and faction. Parties were formed, all eagerly graſping 

at dominion, and extremely virulent in their orion to each 4 
other. Theſe expected to riſe, in dignity and ſplendor, by means | 
of different creeds ; which were uſed as the engines of ambition, 
and mutual oppreſſion. And, amidſt ſuch violent controverſies, 
many flagrant errors muſt of neceſſity have taken place ; and 
Por. 1, - "Fl | truth, 
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truth, or falſebood, were alternately eſtabliſhed, as the ſecular 
power declared itſelf, Nay, farther, creeds were contrived and 
framed, not ſo much with a view to aſcertain the genuine and 
primitive faith of chriſtians, as to oppoſe the creeds of the con. 
trary faction: And, thereupon, refinements and ſubtleties were 
invented, and unintelligible and barbarous phraſes introduced, as 
the ſtandard of orthodox belief; by which ſcandals and diviſions 
were increaſed ; and religion aſſumed a new and frange face, ut. 


terly unknown to Chriſt and his apoſtles. 


AFTER this, again, when the learning of the times was no- 
thing elſe, but metaphyſical evaſion and intricacy, the whole of 
chriſtianity, likewiſe, became a mere jargon of idle diſtinctions, 
and ſcholaſtic terms, without a meaning. It was wrapped up in 
clouds and darkneſs impenetrable. The chief ſtudy was, how to 
confound the firſt principles of reaſon, to render error venerable by 
a pomp of falſe learning, and reconcile the moſt flagrant contra- 
aiftions. And when the underſtandings of the people were blind- 
ed and inſlaved, recourſe was had to pretended and fiftitious mi- 
racles, to ſupport the prevailing ſcheme of ſuperſtition and im- 
poſture : and theſe were uſed to eſtabliſh an adulrerate and ſpu- 
rious Chriſtianity in direct oppoſition to that 9r:ginal ; beneficent, 
holy, and divine doctrine, which was inforced by the authority of 
real and unqueſtionable miracles. 


Thus the caſe ſtood at the refermation,—But though, at that 
time, the foundations were ſomewhat cleared, and ſeveral foul er- 
rors, and ſcandalous inſtances of ſuperſtiticn, were wiſely and 
pioufly rejected by thoſe ſoc:cties, which, then, ſeparated from the 
communion of the antichriſian Romifh church; yet the pure reli- 
gion of the ge continued {till to be too much disfigured by hu- 

man 


man additi ® 4 and clogged with abſurd and incredible ds&rines 2 


Go, that firſt principle both of natural and revealed truth; others 
are manifeſtly inconſiſtent with his unwer/al goodneſs, aid delire 


of the happineſs of all mankind ; and others highly diſhonourable 


to the whole moral character of the Dz1Ty, depreciating the im- 
mutable obligations of virtue and eternal right, and viſibly tend- 
ing to an uncontrouled /zcenticuſneſs. So that chriſizans, in al moſt 
every age, have been ſo ſurpriſingly infatuated, as, according to 
the prediction of St. Paul, not to endure ſcund doctrine: Though 
it is not improbable, that they have been miſled, in part, by theſe 
very terms; which, being metaphorical, muſt be capable of all 


the extravagant latitude of interpretation, that a luxuriant or ſen- 


ſual imagination can ſuggeſt, unleſs the true ground, and reaſon, 
of the metaphor be juſtly ſtated and explained. Rational doc- 
trines, and ſcriptural doctrines, are terms which, at preſent, are 
not ſo apt to deceive—and yet, in truth, the other phraſe amounts 
to juſt the ſame with thcſe; becauſe neither incomprehenſible 
myſteries, where nothing is in reality revealed, nor irrational doc- 
trines, nor immoral doctrines, can, with any poſſible propriety, be 
repreſented as ſound doctrines : fince the two laſt muſt of neceſlity 
be depraved and miſchievous ; and the firſt are harmleſs indeed, as 
they are not capable of being under//ood, nor, conſequently, of 
having any influence at all upon practice, but they are, for the 
fame reaſon, utterly inſignificant and unprofitable. —He alone, who 
has a clear and well-informed, can be ſaid to be a man of a ſound, 
underſtanding : He alone, who draws right concluſions from 4271 
principles, is a man of a ſound judgment: He only, who is honef, 
impartial, and open to conviction, is a perſon of a fund heart, — 
And fo, likewiſe, none but they, who conſent to wiolefome word", 
FD 2 that 
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ſome of which are impoſſible to be reconciled with the unity of 
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that have a direct tendency to refin= and perfect the reaſon of 3 
man, and improve virtue, which is the health, and life, and vi. 
gour of the human ſoul, can, with any appearance of truth or 
juſtice, aſſume to themſelves the character of being ſound in 757 
faith. 


I $HALL conclude with obſerving, that there is not only a ſtron 
obligation upon us to avoid the cauſes of intellectual darkneſs, and 
the errors, above mentioned, not only as we are the reaſonable 
creatures of Gop; not only as we are chriſtians, to whom the doc- 
trines, and duties, of true religion are more clearly and fully made 
known; but from the regard which we ought to bear to poſteriry ; 
becauſe the ſentiments which prevail in one age, be they right or 
wrong, uſeful or miſchievous, are naturally transferred to another, 
The opinions of the generality, are found by experience, to be 
adapted, for the moſt part, to thoſe of their immediate anceſtors. 
One dark age is almoſt always, in the hiſtory of the world, fol- 
lowed by another equal to, if not exceeding it in darkneſs. And, 
in more private life, the errors of parents too certainly deſcend to 
their children. On the other hand, when &ncwledge, and inge- 
nuity, and honeſt free diſquifition, begin to ſpread themſelves, the 
next generation is likely to be more wiſe and inquiſiti ve. If there- 
fore we are careful to improve, in our own mind, the light of rea- 
/in, and the light of chriſtianity, we may fairly expect, judging by 
what has hitherto been the actual courſe of things, that our good 
principles will be conveyed, as a ſort of an inheritance, to thoſe 
who dir ectiy ſucceed us; and, perhaps, have an influence on more 
remote and diſtant times. 


DIS 
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DISCOURSE Il. 


_ Of the nature, and true principle, of 
honour. = 


HERE is nothing of greater importance, towards the 
right conduct of life, than fixing 7rue principles of 
action, and thoroughly underſtanding their nature, and 
extent; and yet nothing, in which mankind are more 
groſly and univerſally defective. This 1s the foundation of moſt 
of their errors in practice; of an abſurd and inconſiſtent behaviour; 
a partial unſteady virtue; and, too frequently, of the greateſt irre- 
gularities and diſorders. And as long as they take up their opi- 
njons, juſt as cu/tom, and the chance of the times direct; if, inſtead 
of conſulting their reaſon, fancy and paſſion are ſuffered to have the 
chief influence, even in ſettling the ſtandard of right and wrong, 
and fixing their moſt ſacred principles—how can it be otherwile ? 
What can be expected, but a whimfical unconneded ſcheme of mo- 
rals, and, conſequently, the utmoſt confuſion ? 


WIIIE baſe and vicious principles, only, are entertained, the 
mind muſt be intirely corrupted ; and the abuſe of good ones will 
5 neceſ- 
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neceſſarily prevent their natural effect, in proportion as they are 
perverted ; and may lead men into molt extravagant and dangerous 
purſuits, of pernicious conſequence to themſelves, and extremely 
injurious to ſociety. 5 526 


Tus is in nothing more viſible, than in the notion of honour, 
which, in itſelf, is a truly ſublime and generous principle, and one 
of the ſureſt guards of virtue, and of the liberty and happineſs of 
mankind : But when it is debaſed into a mere name, into a fan- 
taſtical and arbitrary thing; when it is conſidered as diſtinct from 
probity, juſtice, and benevolence; when it is not an uniform prin. 
ciple, influencing, equal, to every branch of a worthy, and truly 
honourable, behaviour : What good can be expected from it ? 
; Nay, what miſchiefs has it not, in all ages, occaſioned ? And we 
- have reaſon to apprehend, judging by the natural tendencies of 
things, the ſame diſorders from it, in all future times. For as 
certainly as true honour inſpires great and noble deſigns, ſupports 
our characters as men, ſtrengthens the obligations of ſocial virtue, 
and reſtrains from mean and unwarrantable actions; falſe honour 
will firſt cloud and then totally extinguiſh, our ſenſe of good and 
evil, and betray us into ſuch methods of conduct, as are not bare- 
ly inconſiſtent with all good morals, but vile and infamous. 


WHAT then, it will be aſked, is the true notion of honour ? 
In order to ſtate this aright, we muſt fix on ſome rule, by which 
it may be certainly known, when particular actions, or a courſe 
of action, are bonourable, or the contrary. For if we have no 
fandard of honour, the word muſt. be an amuſing empty ſound, 
to which we have no idea; and if it be arbitrary, uncertain and 
variable, we ſhall be altogether at as great a loſs about it ; 5 
3 | | the 
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the notion of it will be dzferent as often as cuſtoms, opinions, 
and fancies alter : And the very ſame things may be honourable in 
one age, and country, and diſhoncurable in another. Since, there- 
fore, true honour muſt have its foundation in nature, and, in or- 
der to its being a wiſe and rational, be, likewiſe, a fleady and 
immutable principle; the queſtion juſtly returns, vi. What is the 
rule, by which we are to Judge of it? 


I ANSWER in general, that a being acts honourably, when its 
conduct is ſuch, in all the various ſcenes of its exiſtence, as is be- 
coming its nature, and character in the univerſe, and perfective of 
its nobleſt faculties. * And in every inſtance, in which it acts con- 
trary to the end of its creation, and beneath what may reaſonably 
be expected from it, it n and debaſes its true worth, and ren- 
ders itſelf, proportionably, mean and ignominious. This may be 
applied, to every order of intelligent beings. And, with reſpect 
© to mankind particularly, true honour is nothing elſe, but acting 
© up to the importance and dignity of human nature; and they 
© bring a reproach upon it, and /efſen its value in themſelves, 
© whenever they fall ſhort of this; and, conſequently, act in ſuch 
da manner, as men ought to be aſhamed of. The difference of the 
© circumſtances will make no alteration, at all, in this general rule. 
For wie are only to conſider, in every tation, and under every 
difference of character and advantages, how it is fit and proper 
for men to behave, and what are their peculiar obligations and 
duties: And if they fulfill theſe, they ſupport the Honcur of 
© their nature, ſecure the approbation of their own minds, and 


* merit the applauſe of their fellow creatures; if the contrary, 
: ' they act meanly and diſhonourabiy.” 


Ir 
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IT is abſolutely neceſſary, therefore, in order to maintain a juſt 
and conſiſtent ſenſe of honour, that we be convinced of the ex. 
cellency of human nature, and conceive of it, as ſomething ſib. 
lime and generous. This will bear us up above all J:ttle ſordid 
views, and lead to great and god-like actions. Whereas if we 
entertain /ow and contemptible notions of it, and repreſent it as 
having nothing amiable and worthy in it, and as a compound of 
mean-ſpiritedneſs, ill- nature, treachery, and of narrow ſelfiſh paſ. 
fions ; we deſtroy all the ſeeds of honour, and every motive and in- 
citement to it. 


Bur this account may, perhaps, be thought too general. Let 
us therefore examine, more particularly, wherein the dignity of hu- 
man nature conſiſts, that we may form a more clear and determinate 
idea of a praiſe-worthy, and honourable behaviour. Human na- 
ture, then, is compoſed of tuo principles, the rational, and the 
ſenſitive ; or, in other words, of reaſon as the governing principle, 
and of various A /fections, inſtinòts and paſſions, all planted in it for 
wiſe and uſeful purpoſes, but which are apt to be irregular, and 
create great conf ion in the world, if they are not reſtrained and 
controuled. As reaſon, therefore, is the chief prerogative of 
our nature, and what exalts us, highly, above the rank of mere 
animals; it muſt be the chief glory of mankind to act in all caſes 
reaſonably, and keep the inferior principles in due ſubordinatim ; 
and in proportion as reaſon is defreſſed, human nature is diſh-- 
noured, and degraded, Thus much, then, is undeniable, that it is 
impoſſible for any man to have the leaſt 7rue ſenſe of honour, who, 
inſtead of cultivating the rational part, is a //ave to brutiſh and 
diſorderly appetites. And, on the contrary, it is as impoſſible for 
him to i of it, if he follows the conduct of reaſon ; which 
| recom- 
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« recommends, and approves of, nothing, but what is honourable, | 1 
© to his nature, to his particular character, honourable in all ſtates 9 
© and circumſtances ; and directs to every thing that is great and " 
© beroical, in its utmoſt perfection. Wy 


WE may proceed one ſtep farther, and add to what has been 
already faid, that true honcur conſiſts only in virlue. The brighteſt 
natural endowments are only ſo far ornamental, as they are ſub- 
ſervient to this. The moſt exalted underſtanding, the greateſt 
ſtrength of Judgment and eloquence, firmneſs and intrepidity of 
mind, may appear /gly, and ſometimes all-together, in characters 
that are, upon the whole, ſhameful, and deteſtable. And why ?— 
© Becauſe there is wanting that principal zngredient, to conſtitute 
© true honour, probity of heart and re&itude of manners. But 
there is not one branch of virtue, that has not a native excellency 5 
in it, which all the conſiderate part of the world eſteem and cele- 
brate; and not a ſingle inſtance of vice can be named, but what 


ſtains and blemiſhes our rank as men in every ation and order of 
human life. 


WHILE violent and tyrannous paſſions bear ſway, the whole 
human frame is deformed and out of order; all its original beauty 
is loſt ; all the lively traces and ſignatures of the admirable <wwi/- 
dom, and goodneſs, of its maker are, in a great meaſure obſcured. 

* And could we ſuppoſe a nation, ever ſo much poliſhed in out- 
ward forms, and that had cultivated the /beral arts to their ut- 
moſt perfection, but yet were ignorant of Gop, and regardleſs 
of the honour and duty which they owed to him ; or, diflolved 
in luxury; or, faithleſs and oppreſſive; in a word, of looſe and 
profligate morals ; we muſt conſider them but as a kind of 


civilized barbarians. And the fame may be ſaid with reſpect 
Vol. I. Q q to 
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to particular perſons, For it is virtue alone, that refines human 
life; it is this alone, that can ſupport the honour of high ſtations 
and characters; it is this alone, that renders both our natural ac- 
compliſhments, and external advantages, truly worthy and orng. 
mental. 


Bur there are ſome virtues, that have a peculiar beauty and 
nobleneſs attending them; and which are, therefore, juſtly eſteem- 
ed the b/ghbef? pitch of honour, that human nature is capable of — 
© Such, for inſtance, are all acts of diſintereſted benevilence , 2 
man ſacrificing his /zfe, rather than ſubmitting to any thing, 
* that has the appearance of meanneſs and infamy ; daring to be 
* ſingularly geod, in times of general corruption and degeneracy, 
© againſt authority, cuſtom, intereſt, all on the fide of vice; and 
* every inſtance of behaving well in nice and critical circum- 
* ſtances, where there are the ſtrongeſt femptations to act wicked- 
ly, and nothing reſtrains but the love of virtue for itſelf, and a 
high ſenſe of its intrinſic merit and dignity.” 


* 


Tus are, all, certain indications of a great mind; and if we 
compare, with them, the contrary vices, they muſt of neceſſity 
appear /ow and infamous. Compare, for example, covetouſneſs 
. with a difufve charity, that ſpreads relief and happineſs all 
i around it; a narrow mercenary diſpoſition, with an ardent and 
| generous Zeal for the public welfare; how baſe and ſordid a thing 
is it, and how muſt it / us, in the opinion of all mankind? 
What a little figure do we make, when the fear of reproach, or 
an apprehenſion of ſome threatning danger, fo breaks our ſpirits, 
that we have not reſolution enough to aſſert the honour of our 
maker, and the immutable ties of reaſon and religion ; in com- 
pariſon of him, who Headily adheres to the ſacred cauſe of _ : 

-- 
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and virtue, amidſt the greateſt dzrfficulties ? This all, even the diſ- 
honourable guilty, ſeem to be aware of; and, therefore, indeavour "i 
to ſcreen themſelves under ſomething, that makes a more plau/iblz 1 
and creditable appearance. Avarice muſt paſs for Hugaliiy, and | — 
cowardice for prudence, For theſe vices are ſuch undoubted evi- i 
dences of an abject groveling ſpirit, that without putting falſe co- i: 
urs upon them, and diſguiſing their natural baſeneſs and igno- | -j 
.miny, it is hardly poflible, beſides the contempt we ſhall meet | 


with from cthers, but we muſt alſo be aſhamed, and out of con- 
ceit with ourſerves. 


Wr ſee then, upon the whole, that as virtue, and amiable- 
© neſs and beauty of action, ſo virtue, and bonwur are always in- 
« ſeparable. And, indeed, unleſs we allow what I have now 
offered, to be the true notion of honour, it muſt be a thing intirely 
fantaſtical. And if this be the caſe ; if the humour of the times, 
nay, perhaps, vice itſelf be left to ſettle the fandard of it; it 
mult be utterly unworthy any man's regard, but for his own pri- 
vate convenience, and intereſt——And is not this now a worthy 
idea of honour, which many perſons are ſo fond of to the diſ- 
paragement of virtue itſelf, to reſolve it wholly into opinion, pre- 
judice, and arbitrary determination? Is it not, in reality, a ſhame- 
ful and melancholy abuſe of one of the moſt ſublime and uſeful 


motives, by which mankind can be influenced ?—Now from the 
foregoing account it appears, 


FiRsT, that true honour is an univerſal principle. It is not 
* confined to any particular erder, or character; but what the 
* whole ſpecies are concerned in.” Indeed, perſons of high birth, 
and of a liberal polite education, and thoſe, whoſe ſtations place 
them in an eminent and conſpicuous point of view, may well be 


22 2 expect- 
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expected to have a greater delicacy of taſte, and nicer ſentiments 
of honour than the rude uncultivated multitude. Their ſuperior 
rank in life ſhould give their minds an elevated turn, and make 
them deſpiſe all low and ſordid views. And if perſons, ſo Gif 
tinguſhed, act meanly and ungeneroully ; they become, in the 
opinion of all wiſe men, much more deſpicable than the baſe of 
their defenderits. But the matter is carried much too far, when 
they ingroſs a/l Honour to themſelves, and ſuppoſe the reſt of the 
* world to be Incafable of it: Becauſe the firſt and moſt ſacred 
© tie of honour 18, a regard to the dignity of human nature j 
which is an w7verjal obligation.” And the encouraging and 
promoting it in all, who are endued with rational faculties, muſt 
be of the greateſt ſervice to virtue; while the contrary method of 
proceeding has a direct tendency, to nt the inferior part of man- 
kind yet lower, and tze them down to nean and groveling concep- 
tions; and, conſequently, is not only 2uhůuſt, but a piece of 10-5. 
licy too, that will be avoided by all wiſe focieties, which have a 
true notion of their own intereſt. Particular circumſtances and 
ſtations may indeed, as has been already hinted, afford /pecial 
incentives to honcur, but the principle itſelf belongs to human na- 
ture: And though a man be ſtripped of his titles, and of every 
mark of outward diſtin, yet, if he retains the firmneſs and 
conſtancy, the greatneſs and generoſity, of his mind, he is {till as 
honourable as ever; and the more ſo, for preſerving a dignity and 
ſuperiority of ſpirit in the change of his fortune, and under all his 
diſgraces. Nay, the hiſtory of every age has afforded ſome ex- 
amples of this bero:c virtue, in very /ow life; of a ſcrupulous and 
inflexible juſtice, of generous gratitude, and friendſhip, of an in- 
te grity, that no temptations could corrupt, And, in the judg- 
ment of impartial reaſon, theſe are the perſons of noble diſpoſiti- 
ons, 
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e ons, and of the moſt riet and del cate honcu,; and all who 
© are of proud, inſolent, mercenary, and avaricious tempers, what- 
© ever their preferments, and enſigns of external dignity may be, 
© are vile, and, to the laſt degree, contem{tible, But, 


SECONDLY, As true honour is an univerſal, it appears likewiſe, 
from the account which has been given of it, that it is an hier 
principle : © T mean, that it will not be confined to ſome particular 
© branches of a right and worthy behaviour; but carry us on to 
« every thing, that is really great, and generous, and Honourable to 
© human nature. For inſtance, if ju/?zce, a ſtrict obſervance of 
our promiſes and engagements, if pabriotiſin, or an ardent concern 
and zeal for the public good, it benevolence, be honourable in any one, 
they muſt be ſo in every caſe, without exception. So that he, who 
is extremely punctual in paying, what he imagines to be, debts of 
honour, but wilfully and oppreſſively detains, from his more hne/t 
and induſtrious neighbours, what is their undoubted right both by 
law and equity; and he, who ſcruples to invade his neighbour's oO 
ſubſlance, but violates the honour of his bed; who is faithful to his 
friend, but a traitor to his country (and the ſame muſt be true, of 
every other inſtance of like partial and inconſiſtent conduct) ſuch 
perſons, I fay, can have no ſuſt /enſe of what is worthy and excel- 

| lent, nor ſcarce a ſpark of true bonour ſubſiſting in their minds, 
What they call Their Honour is a loſe, undetermined, variable 
thing; that, in caſes of exzgency, cannot be depended on, nor truſt 
ed to. 8 


Axp, indeed, men of this taſte ſeem to be conſcious of 4 failure 
in the more lid parts; and are, therefore, apt to place their chief 
merit in a xoole deſcent, or alliance, in the antiguity of their fami- 

. . 905 lies, 
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lies, or in their /:#les, And I would, by no means, be thought to 
diſcourage the appointing outward Lonours, and emblems of diſtinc- 
tion, as rewards of brave qualities, and public virtue. But, ſurely 
theſe alone do not conſtitute true dignizy. On the contrary, when 
the worthleſs and undeſerving are loaded with honours, they ſerve 
but to expoſe, in a ſtronger light, their demerit and infamy. And 
the titles that deſcend, from brave and illuſtrious anceſtors, to one 
that has loſt their virtue, and has no tincture of their Heroic ſpirit, 
are a burden upon him, and render his imperfections more glaring- 
ly ridiculous. —But it may perhaps be thought a point of decency, 
not to inſiſt more particularly on this; and, beſides, it is intirely 
needleſs in itfelf ; fince I am perſuaded, that there is ſcarce an 

| one, of a ſound underſtanding, but will readily allow, that no- 
thing can properly ſupport the grandeur of any character, where 
there are wanting noble d7ſþo/itzons of mind, and à life of true and 
ſtrict honour, 


T sHALL only add, that it is the ſame kind of fa!ſe honour, which 
has fixed it as a mark of po/rtene/s, for men not only to af worſe 
than be/tial diſorders ; but to ect the reputation of vices, which 
they never committed Which has determined private affronts to 
be capital crimes, not to be exprated but by the blood of the offender 
—that has dared to repreſent pride and revenge as Heroic virtues ; 

and, having thus inflamed theſe mercileſs paſſions, has made num- 
bers of diſconſolate w7dows, and helpleſs orphans, ruined particular 
families, and oftentimes diſtreſſed the public and that by referring 
it to private /ubjedFs, to redreſs their own grievances, and both to 
judge and puniſh offences, tends to the utter ſubverſion of all govern- 
ment, of all order, and civil ſociety.— And, finally, it is this moſt 
permcious and unnatural principle, that has produced the ſpurious 
2 hateful 
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hateful brood of tyrants, oppreſſors, perſecutors, and mad violent 
heroes ; who are eternal enemies to liberty, and to the peace of the | 
world; and plunder and deſtroy their fellow-creatures, in defiance [1 
of juſtice and humanity. Theſe indeed, through the unaccount- 
able prejudice of the world, are frequently celebrated as great cha- | 9 
racters: But for what are they eminent unleſs it be for the great- [i 
neſs, the enormous ſize of their guilt and infamy? If trophies of | 
honour may be raiſed upon ſo baſe and deteſtable a foundation, Ho- =_ 
nour muſt be an enemy to human nature; and at irreconcilable l 


variance with every thing that is amiable, praiſe-worthy, and 
uſeful, _ 


DIS- 


[ 304 


DISCOURSE IV. 


An eſtimate, and defence, of human life 


Now tbyſelf—was, of old, a celebrated leſſon of phi. 
loſophy, received and enforced as à divine oracle, And 
there is, undoubtedly, a ſenſe in which it might be 
ſo ſtiled with propriety, viz. as it is a dictate of natu- 

ral and undepraved reaſon, the original law of Gop; and a funda- 

mental and moſt important principle, in the ſtudy nd Practice of 
morality. 


Bur then, in order to render it thus eminently uſeful, we muſt 
extend and inlarge its meaning beyond the more obv/ous and tris 
ſignification of the words, and what, perhaps, is commonly thought 
to be included in them ; we muſt not confine this noble maxim to 
a bare acquaintance with a man's own perſonal character, but take 
in the ſtudy of human nature itſelf, and of human life, Thus to 
kno thyſelf, with reſpect to thy rank, importance, and dignity, as 
a man; the excellence and advantages of thy peculiar frame; the 
ultimate d:/ign of thy creation; the circumſtances in which thou 
art placed; the views with which thou art to act; and, in a word, 


the nature and proper duties of thy preſent ſituation, and the j1/f 
grounds 
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grounds of thine expectations, with reſpect to a future exiſtence: || 
this is the ſource and ſpring of all moral knowledge, and, in a great 9 
meaſure, of all divine knowledge too. For the notions we enter- | if 
tain of Gop,. of his eſſential attributes, and original plan of crea- 
tion and moral government, will naturally correſpond with the 
ideas, we frame, of our own flate and character. And, accord- 1 
ingly, we ſhall either honour him as @ fatier ; or dread him as 2 j 
tyrant ; we ſhall either yield an ingenucus and chearful homage to i 
him, from a ſincere veneration, and lively ſenſe of gratitude ; or 

ferve him with a reluffant ſullen temper, and a ſuperſtitious. 

horror. 


Bur though right ſentiments, as to this great point, be ſo high- 
ly deſirable, and of the utmoſt conſequence to virtue, religion, and 
the true happineſs of mankind ; yet, as if theſe objects were too 
near us, to be diſtinctiy and clearly diſcerned, we are, in ſcarce any i 
thing more ſuperficial and confuſed, than in our vzewws and concet- 
tions of human nature. We enter, but ſeldom, into a particular 
examination of cur make, and the ſate in which we are. We ſci- 
dom. conſider what the drffeculties and. inconveniencies of it are; how 
they may be avoided, or /:ſſened, or, by what methods, our gd 
vantages may be improved. Here looſe and indigeſted notions ſuf- 
fice us.—Or, elſe, our judgment is in a great degree conftitutiona!, 
or ſprings from prejud:ce,and intemperance of paſſion. And hence 
proceed the various and contradictory deſcriptions, which are fo 
often given of the preſent ſcene of things: ſome approving, and: | 
others condemning it; ſome praiſing the author of it, and others | 
bliſpheming him; or reproaching his wwiſdem and goognefs, by their ; 
unpatience and diſcontent; | 
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AnD yet moſt certainly there is, and muſt be (we may fairly 
preſume, from what we ſee of the exquiſite contrivance and uni 
verſal goodneſs of the Creator, that there zs and muſt be) ſome ge- 
neral preciſe idea and character to which all the diſtinctions and 
orders, that obtain in human life, may be properly reduced; ſome 
idea that is common to it, throughout all its diverſities of rank and 
circumſtance ; with which the high and low, the deſpiſed and ho- 
nourable, the bright and dark, ſcenes of it have an evident connec. 
rien; and help indeed to ill it up, and make it a confiftert idea, 
or a ſcheme worthy of infinite wiſdom. But we plainly ſee, that 
it cannot be ſtiled, univerſally, a happy, or a miſerable, life; not 
abſolutely, a ſtate of moral 7mprovement, nor of defection and di- 
generacy. It does not appear to be a ſtate adequate to the natural 
faculties of mankind, and yielding the /ub/:meſt employments and 
pleaſures, of which they are, by their ſuperior conſtitution, ca- 
able; nor, conſequently, to be a ſtate, that is entire within itfelf, 
and without any relation to futurity. 


How then ſhall we form a right eſtimate of it? Why the brief 
account, that has been already given, of what it 7s not, affords 
ſome light to us, by which we may fix what it real is. And if 
we carry our reflexions further, the evidence will gradually increaſe, 
till it riſes to as high a degree of probability, as, from the nature of 
the thing itſelf, can be deſired. | 


For that mankind are endued with reaſonable and moral powers, 
and, conſequently, capable of being governed by laws ; that they 
are, from their creation, dependent beings, and immutably ſubyet to 


the authority of Gop ; that they have one unalterable, and univer- 
4 al, 
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fal, law of their nature; that the wiſdom of the divine governmen: e | 
requires in general, the diſtribution of rewards and f uniſhments, 
upon the ſame foundation, on which they are admitted in all oer = 
governments; and, yet, that there is no ſuch recompence fixed, con- | '| 
ant, and vijſible in this life; or froportioned to the ſeveral different 

degrees of mens virtue and vice, as natural eguzty and the ends of 

government demand; but, on the contrary, that there are innu- 

merable inſtances, in which integrity and grodneſs are inſulted and 

degraded, and loaded with heavy calamities, while 7n:quity and 

oppreſſion: exult and triumph; nay, numberleſs inſtances, where 
the moſt vicious are, to outward appearance, leſs miſerable, than 

perſons of much inferior guilt, and the moſt. virtuous leſs happy; 
than others of far inferior virtue; and, to ſum up all, that there 

are even caſes, where vice is moſt honoured, when it is moſt 77:- 

famous, and virtue treated with greater diſgrace and indignity, be- 

_ cauſe it is generous and inflexible ; in direct oppoſition, if finally per- 
mitted by any government, to every poſhble maxim of %a, 
juſtice, and benevolence; the whole of this, I ſay, is undeniable 
truth, evident to the common reaſon of men, or undeniable Ns, 
confirmed by the experience of all ages. And from this chain of 

_ propoſitions, what is the direct and fair concluſion, but that hu- 
man life is a provationary ſcene, and the preſent world a ſtate of 
diſcipline, framed for the exerciſe, growth, and refinement of our 
virtues It looks not, in any reſpect, like the conſummation of 
human life, but, in all, like a ſcheme for initiation, advancement, 
and confirmation in moral rectitude. And, accordingly, things are 

fo adjuſted, and maintained in an unvaried courſe, that, by reaſon 
of the different relations, orders, and dependencies, and a valt variety 
of incidents and changes, which frequently occur, there is full ſcops 
for the trial of every temper ; and for all divine, ſecial, and uma 

Rr. 2. flieg, 
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vir/ues, to diſplay themſelves in their utmoſt dignity and luſtre, 
Thus then we have found an idea of human life, that is truly, and 
ſtrictly, characteriſtical; and the only one, that is ſo: ſince ng 
other general idea correſponds to it wniver ſally ; nor equally and 
uniformiy ſuits all degrees and conditions in it; nor deſcribes the 


40 gu of it throughout, 


Bur this general know/edge, alone, is not ſufficient, to filence 
the cavils of ſcepticiſm, or the peeviſh murmurs of diſcontey;, 
Men are ſtill inclined to complain of their ſituation, and arraign 
the conduct of providence. They ſeem to think it hard, that 
their virtue muſt be improved by /aborious exerciſe; that there 
is need of vigilance, and circumſpection; that there are 72 
cities to be encountered; ſtrong paſſions to be controuled; and 
ſo many temptations, of various kinds, ſoliciting to vice and 
diſorder. In a word, they are for a ſort of eaſy indolent good. 
neſs, that will grow and thrive of itſelf; and think themſelves :// 
uſed, in not being permitted to enjoy all the rewards annexed to 
virtue, without its being fried, whether they are virtuous from 
the bappineſs of their conſtitution, and the want of temptations 
to a contrary conduct, or from their own deliberate choice, and 
reſolution. 


Axp, in this humour of finding fault, every diſcouragment is 
exaggerated to the utmoſt pitch: No diſtinction is made between 
the natural hardſhips, and unavoidable temptations, whieh attend 
human life; and thoſe which 7/I-cuſtom, and a voluntary corrup- 
tion of manners, have introduced; in direct oppy/ition to the firſt 
eſtabliſhed order of things. Let the cauſes of them be what they 
will, they have but little influence in determining our general 
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judgment : We forget to enquire into the real /pr:ngs and occa- 
ons of vice; to examine ourſelves, and cenſure our own errors; 
but throw the reproach and blame of all upon the almighty. 


Bur let us ſuppoſe, that any one of us had been formed, af 
firſt, with all the mental powers of a man, in what we may call 
a ſtate of perfection; i. e. mature in underſtanding and with a 

judgment as clear and as ſolid, as if it had been corrected, and 
improved, by a long courſe of impartial and juſt f exion. Let 
this perſon who, (we may likewiſe ſuppoſe, to render the caſe 
more pertinent and inſtructive) is d//atisfied with the ſcheme of 
providence, in the preſent order and diſpe/ition of human life; let 
him, I fay, have been conſulted, about the future condition of 
his own exiſtence ; and told that the ſtate, intended for him, was 
not one of abſolute ſecurity and eftabliſhment in goodneſs, but of 
trial, in which, his virtue would be entirely owing to his own free 
choice, and acquire degrees of ftrength and ſtability, only in pro- 
portion to his care and diligence ; that the conſequence of aluſing 
bis rational powers, and corrupting the temper of his mind by 
vicious habits, would be a very ſevere puniſhment in another life, 
commenſurate to the demerit of his offences ; but, that if he be- 
| haved well, becoming his nature, and the particular fation aſſigned 
him, he would be raiſed to an 7mmortal life of complete ref1ude, 
and happineſs : Let us ſuppoſe him to have been informed further, 
that his „ate of trial might be, in a great meaſure, moderated and 
fixed by himſelf, fo as to ſhorten the courſe of labour and confiif, 
and remove many of the difficulties that would otherwiſe attend it; 
to render the ways of virtue more ſmooth and pleaſant, and the 
temptations to vice leſs powerful, and dangerous; and to make it 
bighly probable, even to his own judgment, that he would 7riumpt, 
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at length, over all ofpoſition—If the matter had been thus ſtated 
and propoſed, even to one of a critical and capticus temper, be- 
fore the ſtate of his being was unavoidably determined, what Judg- 
ment, do we think, he would have paſſed upon zhe whole? Would 
he not have been inclined to look upon it, as an eligible ſtate, a 
fair and promiſing proſpect of happineſs ? And is it not an exag 
and true picture of human life? It certainly is, in the moſt ma. 
terial feetches of it: And every. man that ever had, by the wiſe 
appointment of providence, his ſituation aſſigned him in the pre- 
ſent world, has had it in his power, depending upon Himſelf in a 
very conſiderable degree, to frame and. adjuſt his own circum- 
ſtances, with reſpect both to 7nward propenſities, and the external 
probabilities of virtue and vice—Which the following brief ob- 
ſervations will, I believe, unanſwerably prove. 


F1RsT, that thoſe, who, from their frſt entrance upon intel; | 
gent and moral life, have conducted themſelves with ſedate thought, A 
and managed with deliberation and prudence, muſt, of neceſſity, 
be delivered from innumerable ſnares: and hazards, which perſons 
of a contrary character, are, from the ſettled: conſtitution of the 
world, and the natural courſe of human affairs, expoſed to. And 
their probationary ſtate muſt, of conſequence, be vaſtly altered 
from what it either would,. or could; have been, had they been of 
a blind, giddy, roving diſpoſition ;. and, in all their meaſures, raj 
and incaulicus. And the advantages for the purſuit and attainment 
of virtue, reſulting from this. change (which is principally to 
be aſcribed to their own wiſdam, and ſelf-determination): mult be 
greatly ſuperior to what the the other can enjoy; as the exerciſe 
of diſcretion tends to procure eaſe in outward circumſtances, and 
freedom. and compeſure of mind: w hich render all mankind better 


fitted, 
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fitted for calm conſideration, and facilitate the conqueſt of licen- 
tious paſſions, 


AGAIN, a habit of induſtry, and frugality, will render the 


probationary condition of man, in many inſtances, intirely dif- 
ferent from what it muſt otherwiſe be, if he was abandoned to 
floth and prodrgality. He will, by this means, enjoy more op- 
portunities for cultivating, and exerting, ſome of the ſublimeſt and 
moſt generous virtues ; and meet with fewer difficulties, to oppreſs 
his ſpirits, and enervare his inward conſtitution ; and fever temp- 
tations (which are generally found, in the unhappy circumſtances 
of the flothful and the prodigal, to have too prevailing and total 
an influence) to baſeneſs and injuſtice. 


App to this, that an early habit of reſolution will leſen the 
difficulty of our ſtate of tryal upon the whole, by fortifying the 
temper ; inſpiring vigour and activity; and diminiſhing the appre- 
henfions of danger, which frequently ſo enſlave and intimidate, as 
to make us yield ourſelves up as vanquiſbed, before we have ſuf- 
ficiently proved our ftrength. And, accordingly, we know from 
experience, that, by an eſtabliſhed and lively reſolution, ſuch dif- 
ficultics are with eaſe ſurmounted, as to weak and fluctuating minds, 


are, generally ſpeaking, inſuperable, 


THz LAST remark, which I ſhall make, is, that as it is in or 
proer, by the methods already mentioned, to alter and amend 
this our probationary ſtate ; ſo, likewiſe, by acquiring early habits 
of piety and univerſal virtue, to A orten J had almoſt faid, the 
term and duration, but, I may at leaſt fay, the ſeverity and rigour 
of it. So that we may juſtly make this inference from the whole, 
that 
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that the warm exclamations, which thoſe who have no true no- 
tion of themſelves, nor reverence of their maker, are apt to vent 
againſt human life in general—as a grievous and oppreſſive ſcene, 
cloged with incumberances and planted thick with dangers, and 
rendering the attainment of happineſs next to impradicable—ought 
to be regarded, as the over-flowings of ſpleen and paſſion only, and 
not as the language of na!ure and truth. 


D 18. 
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DISCOURSE x. 


Of ſelf-government ; ; and the duty of (elf- 


denial. 


HE duty, which I now treat of, is the neceſſary founda- 
tion of a virtuous practice, and of all private and publick 
happineſs—For unleſs we have ſome command over our- 
ſelves, and hold our appetites and paſſions under a pro- 
per regulation, it is abſolutely impoſſible, that we ſhould purſue 

the perfection of our reaſonable nature; or diſcharge thoſe ne- 

ceflary duties, ariſing from the eternal reaſon. of things, which we 
owe to Gop, and to one another, From a defect in this point, 
ſpring almoſt all the errors and misfortunes of private life; and 
infinite injuries accrue likewiſe to fecieties, and the civil intereſts of 
mankind. Nor 1s it poſſible in nature that it ſhould be otherwiſe, 
it being equally abſurd to expect, while men are careleſs about 
their inward femper, and corrupt and miſchievous diſpoſitions are 
indulged and cheriſhed in the heart, a virtuous, honourable, or 


beneficent conduct; as that order ſhould direct ſpring from con- 
fuſion, or good from evil. 


Now the main ſubſtance of a regular ſelf- government conſiſts 
in this, that we maintain a conſtant watch over our thoughts, that 


they may be always rightly imployed with reſpect to external ob- 
„3 8 8 jects, 
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jects, and the various occurrences of life; and take care, that the 
paſſions be kept in due Juboramation, and all the affections pure and 
abe ll-diſciplined: This, I ſay, is the principal part of that inward 
government, which religion directs to, becauſe it is the baſis and 
foundation of all the reſt; and where it is wanting, we can neither 
expect a clear underſtanding, nor a ſund heart, or that regard wilt 
be paid to the ſacred dictates of reaſon, honour, or conſcience, 


IT is abſolutely neceſſary, as the fundamental point of all, that 
our paſſions be directed towards proper objects: That we Have only 
* what is 7ruly lovely, and defire nothing, but what is really dejire. 
able, nor hate any thing, but what is a juſt object of averſion. 
For the imaginary notions, which men frame of good and evil, 
are one chief occaſion of falſe hopes, and fears, of unreaſonable 
fondneſſes and groundleſs averſions; and, in ſhort, of all the ud. 
neſs and extravagancy of the affections, and the ſhame and miſery, 
which they ſuffer in conſequence of it. Thus it comes to paſs, that 
pomp and temporal honour, equipage, riches, and ſenſual pleaſures, 
which, at beſt, are but ſuperfluities, or mere exterior decorations 
of life (but frequently unnatural and hurtful excreſcencies that re- 
quire pruning, to preſerve the health and vigour of the mind) 
inſtead of being regarded under their proper characters, engage 
our whole attention and purſuit. From the ſame wrong judg- 
ment, men are led to dread, and conſequently to fy from, po- 
verty, contempt, and worldly reproach, as the worſt of evils; 
and ſtick not even at vicious practices, to avoid what they are 
thus 1mmoderately frighted at the proſpect of, to the ſhame of 
their reaſon, and the forfeiture of their inward peace. So that no- 
thing is more intimately connected with the true government of 
the pa/jions, as a neceſſary means of preſerving rectitude and probily 


of heart, than forming an exact and impartial eſtimate of the ra- 
tural 
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tural value and differences of things. — This will prevent their 
being fixed on wnſurzable and unworthy objects; and, which is a 
point that equally demands our care, their being exceſ/ive either in 
degree or duration. We ſhall neither ſub//ifute inferior enjoy- 
ments in the place of the ſupreme good; nor be betrayed by ima- 
ginary, baſe, inſlaving errors, to violate our duty, and the obe- 
dience we owe to the ſupreme governor of mankind. We ſhall 
neither ſuffer a falſe ſhame to diſpirit and baffle our reſolution; 
nor allow ourſelves to indulge reſentment beyond the real demerit 
of the offence and injury, that is offered us. Our paſſions will 
not be permitted to riſe to fuch a bright, or tranſport ſo violenily, 
as to deſtroy the ca/mxe/s and compojure of our temper, and ſettle 
in an habitual rage and perturbation of ſpirit : Nor ſhall we be fo 
far immer ſed in ſenſual exceſſes, as to debaſe and weaken our more 
noble faculties, or incroach on thoſe ſublime contemplations and 
exerciſes, which properly belong to us as reaſonable beings, 


Wr are not, indeed, obliged entirely to extirfate the paſſions; 
for this is 7mpoſſible : Since they are interwoven with our very 
frame and conſtitution. Nay, ſuch an attempt would be 7mprous; 
as it reproaches the w/dom of the creator, in having made them 
ſo eſſential a part. of human nature. On the contrary, it is as 
much our duty to fo!low the regular movement of thoſe appetites 
and affections, which the great Gop hath implanted within us, 
as our fault to indulge them to exceſs. So that we can only be 
bound to regulate them, in the manner above mentioned; to preſerve 
the ba/lance even between reaſon and appetite ; that the latter may 
be indulged no farther, than the necęſſities, and regular impulſes, 
of nature require, and in a ſtrict ſubſerviency to the integrity and 
peace of our minds, and the order and happineſs of the world. 
When this is the caſe, man appears in his proper excellence; and 

88 2 is 
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is as much diſlinguiſted from the animal creation, as his preſent 
mixed compoſition will allow of, This is a ſcheme of ſelf-com. 
mand, that is rational, unperplexed, and practicable; the truth, 

and eminent advantages, of it may be eaſily and clearly per- 

ceived : Whereas, if we extend the matter further, and aim at 

the total ſuppreion of the paſſions, we do not govern, but offer 

viclence to ourſelves; we make religion a force upon nature, and 

a contradiction to the deſign of the Gop of nature; and, con- 

ſequently, expoſe it to the contempt of its adverſaries, as per. 

ftrtious rant, and extravagance. 


Bor, beſides, what has been already ſuggeſted in general, there 
are ſeveral more particular inſtances of watchfulneſs and care re- 
quired, in order to the right government of ourſelves— We muſt 
avoid every thing, that has a tendency either to excite, or 
ſtrengthen, corrupt diſpoſitions in us. This is, eſpecially, ne- 
ceſſary in ſome pectiliar complexions, but highly expedient in al], 
becauſe the force of animal propenſions and appetites is ſo great, 
that, upon a little provocation, they will get Head and, with an 
impetuous irreſtible violence, bear down all reaſon- and reflection 
before them: And, in ſuch caſes, where there is no regular ex- 
erciſe of the under landing, and the only principle of action is 
wild, inconſiderate, brutal :7anfport, the conſequence is highly to 
be dreaded; as it can probably be nothing leſs, than the utmoſt 
irregularity and confuſion. 
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AAN, we cannot keep our minds in any tolerable- order, un- 
leſs we watch the fit motions of licentious deſire, and apply our- 
ſelves to moderate and controul them. For we may eaſily cruſh 
that in its 7nfarcy, in its firſt feeble and languid efferts, which, by 
being ſuffered to gain flreng/h, may riſe to ſuch a degree of power 
aud. 
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and influence, as to be unſurmountable. That this is the caſe with 
reſpe& to unruly paſſions, the woful experience of mankind ſuf- | 
ficiently teſtifies : And it is indeed the direct courſe of nature. | 
For as it is impoſfible, that tos contrary principles ſhould! prevail! 
at once, if reaſon, according to the wiſe plan of the maker of the 
world, has its due ꝛceight, paſſion will be reſtrained and limited; 
and, by the ſame unalterable tendency of things, if the apperrres 
have the aſcendent, and maintain an uncontrouled ſway, reaſon 
muſt be darkened and depreſſed And, conſequently, exactly in 
the proportion in which they are indulged to exceſs, the difficulty 
maſt always be the greater, of reducing them to their orig, re- 
gular ſtate. 
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Tun duty, which I am now explaining and urging, implies in 
it beyond all this, that we diligently culti vate that virtuous tem- 
per, which is directly ie to thoſe inordinate, miſchievous paſ- 
ſions, to which we are moſt ſtrongly addicted; and from whence, 
we have reaſon to apprehend, peculiar danger That the man, 
whoſe prevailing paſſion is anger, make it his particular ſtudy to 

acquire a meek, calm, and patient diſpoſition; the ambitions, to. 
improve in pumility, in generoſity and true greatneſs of mind; 
and that he, in whom the love of pleaſure is the pu d n ant 
vice, inure himſelf to ſobriety, abſtinence, and rational exerciſes : 
for, by this means, they will effectually gain the viFory over their 
reſpective corrupt inclinations—Becauſe fince, as it was hinted 
above, it is impoſſible that two cont/ principles ſhould oth pre- 
dominate, in proportion as the virtuou temper is fixed and con- 
firmed in us, thoſe cmi nal affections, which are intirely repugnant 
to i, maſt neceſſarily be weakened, till, at length, they are to- 


tally ſubdued. 
Axp. 


3 
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Ax p to theſe means, for preſerving ntegrity of heart, eradi. 
cating depraved diſpoſitions, and planting, in the room of them, 
habits of noderaticn, and goodneſs, let us add ſincere and frequent 
prayer. For, by this, we ſhall ſecure all neceflary afiances from 
Gor, who is ever inclined to contribute, whatever is conſiſtent 
with the perfections of his nature, and the wiſdom of his provi- 
dence, towards the moral rectitude of his reaſonable Creatures, 
And, moreover, ſuch exerciſes of piety have an immediate ten. 
dency, to cure the diſorders and exceſſes of the paſſions. For ſerious 
addreſſes to the Supreme Being, under becoming impreſſions of his 
glorious excellence, of his conſummate ſpotleſs purity, and of the 
neceſſity, and intrinſic beauty, of virtue, naturally inſpire a gene- 
rous contempt of low and vain pleaſures ; ſublimity of thought; a 
nobleneſs of mind, ſuperior to the little accidents and revolutions to 
which worldly affairs are ſubject; and transform the devout wor- 
ſhipper to a divine temper and life. 


AND now that this /e//-government 1s our indiſpenſable duty, 
founded both in reaſon and intereſt, is undeniable from hence that 
the temper of the heart is the ſpring of a4::n; or, in other words, 


the external behaviour is generally directed, influenced, and deter- 


mired by the inward d/po/itzons. If the prevailing principles of our 


minds are corrupt and vicious, it is, in the nature of things, next 


to impoſlible, that our practice ſhould be virtuous and regular. 
Evil principles of action, as long as they are entertained and in- 
dulged, as directly produce a wicked life, as any other cauſes do 
their natural and immediate effects. And, therefore, till theſe are 
corrected and altered, it is vain to expert a reformation in life « or 
manners. | | 


THAT 
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THAT this is not meer looſe declamation, will be unanſwerably 
demonſtrated, by examining into the great cau/es, from whence all 
the wickedneſs, and moral diſorders, of the world proceed. They 
plainly ariſe from pride, ambition, covetouſneſs, and inordinate 
inclination to ſenſual pleaſure, and the like: and if theſe //?s were 
mortified, temptations to vice would loſe their inſinuating, bewitch- 
ing, and fatal prevalence; and become harmleſs, becauſe unſuc- 
ceſsful. Let us aſk ourſelves impartially—would riches prove a 
ſnare to any, or engage them to act againſt their conſcicnces; 
would mankind violate the eternal ſacred law of ſuſtice, and purſue 
baſe and diſhonourable methods to obtain a great eſtate; if they were 
not carried away by a ſordid covetouſneſs, over-ruling the dictates 
of reaſon, choaking all feeds of ingenuity, blinding the under- 
ſtanding, and hindering them from conſidering, wherein even 
their true intereſt lies? Would any facrifice religion, and virtue, 
and the dignity and perfection of their intelligent nature, to world- 
ly honour, and the deceitful glare of outward greatneſs ; if, inſtead 
of being devoted to a falſe and irregular ambition, they were intent 
on the cultivation and refinement of their minds in amiable and ge- 
nerous qualities, which alone is true grandeur, and aſpired after 
that immortal honour, which cometh from Gop only? 


AnD how dull and inſipid, how inſigniicant and unaſtecting, 
would be the charms of lawleſs pleaſure, and animal gratifications ; 
if the rational part preſerved its due authority over the ſenſitive, 
and did not indulge it beyond the calls of nature, and the directions 
of cool judgment and diſcretion ?—So that thoſe corrupt appetites, 
which we ourſelves have ſuffered to ſpring up, and be predominant, 
may fairly be reckoned the proper and immediate ſources of vice 
and wickedneſs ; becauſe they give all 7emprations, that ariſe from 
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external objects, their weight and efficacy ; and, having controuled, 
the friendly dictates of the underſtanding, and of natural conſci- 
ence, enable them, with infallible ſucceſs, to domineer over, to 
infeeble, to captivate and enflave the foul. And nothing, ſurely, 
can be a ſtronger motive than this, to engage us to uſe our utmoſt 
care, that no irregular inclination, no unnatural paſſion, may 
reign within us. 
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Bor it is not 2 true, that when the paſſions are perverted, 
when they are wild, headſtrong, and ungovernable, they muſt, in 
the nature of things, deſtroy our regard to religion, and ſubvert 
the moſt important obligations of morality ; and that, while the 
inward ſtate of the ſoul is in ſuch diſorder, it is abſurd to expect 
any true ſentiments of piety, or any ſtated moderation, righteouſ- 
neſs, and beneficence, in outward life; this, I ſay, is not only unde- 

niable truth, confirmed by our beſt reaſon, and by univerſal expe- 
rience: but it will, moreover, be found upon reflection, that te 
whole of religion is little elſe, beſides the right conduct and govern- Y 
ment of the affefions. If theſe are cell regulated, the natural con- 
ſequence will be piety, order, happineſs : and, in every caſe, the 
manner, in which they are allowed to operate, determines the cha- 
racter to be either virtuous, or vicious. 


Tus, for inſtance, if our ſupreme love be placed on what is 
moſt excellent and amiable, and has the greateſt intrinſic merit to 
recommend it; it muſt, of neceſſity, center in Gop, a being of 
all poſſible perfection, the ſpring of life and joy, the original, and 
ever-flowing fountain of good: and from hence, will reſult a warm 
and lively devorzon, and a chearful diſcharge of all the duties of re- 
ligion, On the contrary, if it be fixed on riches, as its ultimate ob- 3 
ject, it degenerates 1 into the vile paſſion of covetouſneſs ; ; if on worldly I 

| honour, 3 
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honour, it is the vice we call ambition; if on pleaſure, we ſhall quit 
all thoſe exalted purſuits, which refine and dignify our natures, 
and be abandoned to /uxury and intemperance.— In like manner, if 
ſhame, fear, and averſion, be juſtly exerciſed, we ſhall be chiefly 
influenced by what is in itſelf reproachful, a real and eternal diſ- 
grace to our reaſon, artd moral powers; and not ſo much by the 
falſe ſentiments and cuſtoms of the world, and arbitrary notions of 
honour, and d:ſhonour ; and muſt look upon ſuch purſuits, as are 
a neceſſary ſource of confuſion, remorſe, and miſery, to intelligent 
beings, and on the diſpleagſure of the infinite and almighty gover- 
nor of the world, as the greateſt of all evils : or, in other words, 
we ſhall be guided, in all our actions, by a conſtant humble re- 
verence of the DeITyY, and a ſtrong abhorrence of vice. So that 


the /ove, and the fear of Gop, which are the ſubſtance of true 


piety, the foundation, and ſupport, of a regular, uniform, in- 
flexible virtue, appear to be nothing more, than the proper manage- 
ment and conduct of our affefions : and this proves undeniably, that 
we ought to regard this as a fit, eſſential, point, on which all 
religion depends. This argument will receive vaſtly greater force, 
if we conſider, 7 


SECONDLY, That regular paſſions are abſolutely neceſſary to our 
happineſs, and the only foundation of a calm, ſerene, peaceful 
life. This, indeed, neceſſarily follows from what was ſaid, under 
the former head, of their being the only ſpring of good and virtuous 
actions: but I ſhall purſue the argument a little more particularly, 
by ſhewing the miſerable condition of thoſe, who are ſaves to vile 
imperious appetites. Let the appetite be of the ſenſual kind, and 
ſuppoſe a man to have an opportunity of enjoying all the gratifica- 
tions, that a moſt licentious and unbounded imagination can prompt 
him to deſire: add to this, that he may indulge his inclinations 
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with the utmoſt ſecrecy without danger to his reputation, or tem- 
poral intereſt: and that he has no uneaſy reflections (being either 
quite lup7fied, or abandoned to atheiſtical deluſions) ariſing from 2 
conſcience of good and evil, or the fear of divine diſpleaſure : ad- 
mit all this, I fay (which is the moſt favourable ſuppoſition that 
can be made, even in idea, on the fide of vice, and what {carce 
ever happened in real life) the purſuit of ſenſitive pleaſure, as its 
ultimate end, muſt be vaſtly to the diſadvantage of an intelligent 
being; becauſe, for the ſake of ſuch mean ſatisfactions, which it 
has in common with mere animals, it indiſpoſes itſelf for pleaſures 
of an infinitely ſuperior kind, pleaſures which entertain and felici- 
zate the higheſt beings in the univerſe, and which are only not re- 
liſhed, becauſe they are not rightly under ſlood. It may, it is true, 
have all that it %% e and have no notion of any nobler happineſs; 
but will any one pretend to ſay, that this depraved taſle deſtroys 
the real dr ference of things; and that the godlike pleaſures of rea- 
/on and virtue, which enlarge and exalt human nature, are not 
vaſtly preferable to thoſe groſs enjoyments of /enſe, which are un- 
ſuitable to its faculties, and a reproach to its native. worth and ex- 


cellence ? 


Bur this, as was hinted before, is putting the caſe, as much 


as can be, to the advantage of irregular indulgencies. For we 
muſt all have obſerved, that they impair the health, ruin the repu- 
tation, conſume the ſubftance, darken the underſtanding, and 
create inward tumult and confuſion, being a diſtorted and unnatural 
ſtate; and where there is a notion of a Deity and a providence, 
which, with all their inclination and art, w:c!::4 men cannot get 
intirely rid of, fill the mind with a * and diſcorſo- 
lation: and, conſequently, they are not on, inconfiftent with the 
true happineſs of intelligent beings, that cablime happineſs which 


they 
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they were originally deſigned, and are peculiarly fitted for, but mult, 
in the nature of things, neceſſarily tend to their niſery. But, 


Ix the THIRD place, which is the moſt important coin 
of all, that inward order, and purity of mind, which I am 
now recommending, is the only thing that will ſecure the favour 
of GoD, and the glorious rewards and bleſſings of eternity. It is 
this alone, that conſtitutes the real goodneſs and virtue of actions; 
which are only ſo far valuable, and acceptable to Gov, as they pro- 
ceed from good principles and diſpoſitions. A man may perform 
ar: outward act of piety, juſtice, or beneficence ; and, yet, if he 
does it from ſuch motives, in which religion and v7riue are not 
concerned, it will not be a virtuous action; nay, it may be done 
to ſerve ſome ill deſign, and, then, it will bo a wicked action: he 
may be temperate with reſpect to carnal pleaſures, and mortiſi d 
againſt the impulſes of ſome irregular paſſions, to ſerve the purpoſes 


of others, that are more intimate, and better reliſped; and, in ſuch 
caſes, even his temperance and mortification muſt be offenſive to 


the Supreme Being, who judges of mens characters not by outward- 
atpearances, which may be artificial, trained, and unnatural, 


but by the honefty, or corruption, of the heart. 


To wk we may add, that the reaſonable part, in man, is 
placed in a poſt of government and authority: and what are its /ib- 
jefts? The various 4%/ petites, aſfections, and inſtincts of the ani- 
mal nature. To theſe it is ordained to give lars, to conſult their 
uſes, direct to their proper exerciſe, to keep them within the ſtated 


bounds, and controul them when they grow imtetuous and extrava- 
gant. And this government is a great and molt important 7r/?, 


ſince the beauty, or deformity, the happineſs, or miſery, of the 
whole moral world depend upon the right adminiſtration of it. 
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For unruly paſſions as naturally create confuſion and anarchy in the 
moral ſyſtem, as tumults raiſed, by the members of any particular 
ſociety, againſt lawful powers, and not quelled and ſuppreſſed, 
do in the folitical. So that men are, in reaſon, as accountable ty 
the Supreme Ruler, from whom all authority is derived, for the 
right /e, or abuſe, of their powers in point of ſe Hgovernnent; as 
thoſe are, or can be, who are deputed by him to any other ſpecies 
of government. And we have the utmoſt reaſon to believe, that 
he will call them to a ſtrict account; ſince it cannot be indifferent 
to the infinitely wiſe governor of mankind, whether they diſcharge 


their truſt well, or ill. And, therefore, it is our wiſdom and in. 


teren to be watchful, at all times, over the ?Houghts and motions of 
our hearts, and to keep our appetites in due order; not only, as we 
ſhall thereby purſue the deſign of that nature, which he has given 
us, but from the awe of his righteous and impartial judgment. 


In that great and moſt folemn day, when we ſhall all appear be- 
fore the eternal Gop, our almighty, omniſcient, and incorruptible 
judge, it will be in vain to plead the frength of ungoverned appe- 
tites, in defence of a vicious and diſſolute practice. For it may be 
aſked—How our paſſions came to be ſo ſtrong and ungoverned ?—. 


Why reaſon did not moderate and controul them ?—And whether 


we are not juſtly anſwerable for this voluntary corruption of our 
nature, and abuſe of its excellent capacities; and for all the bad 
conſequences, that flow from it ? Should it be pleaded further, by 
thoſe who are addicted to immoderate ſt, or anger, that they 
follow the direction and impulſe of their natural paſſions ; paſſions, 
which Gop himſelf made à part of their conſtitution, and there- 


fore defigned ſhould be indulged : it may be anſwered, that licen- 


tious, exceflive, hurtful paſſions are of mens own ra!/ing ; and not 
what Cop originally planted in human nature; and that the per- 
5 mimitting 
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mitting them, to take ſuch ſexe and znfluence, is directly repug- 
nant to the law of our nature; which is this, the underſtanding 


at the helm, to fleer and guide the inferior and baſer principles. — 


Beſides, our being placed in a ſtate of trial ſuppoſes, that our na- 
tural deſires are apt to be irregular, and ſo may prove a tempta- 
tion and a ſnare to us; and, conſequently, that we are bound to 
watch and reſtrain their exceſſes. 


STRICTLY connected with ſelf-government, is the duty of 
ſelf=dental, of which it is, indeed, no other than one neceſſary 


part; and, upon that account, very proper to be explained, in an 


age ſo devoted to ſel/-gratification.—The word ſelf-denial, it muſt 
be confeſſed, ſounds harſh and ungrateful. Enthuſiaſm has ſpread 
darkneſs all around it. The ſevere and rigidly recluſe, have made 
it appear frightful, But the queſtion is not, what a monſter error 
has repreſented it to be; but what it really is in 7z/elf. Separated 


from its 2maginary and unnatural attendants of pennance and fa- 


mine, melancholy gloomineſs and ſolitude, * it will be found to 
© be nothing elſe to the und mind but what temperance 1s to the 
* body ; and the only infallible means of reſtoring health and quiet, 
* to a diſerdered and troubied mind. It may be cloathed in purple, 
© as well as in ſackcloth; and be cultivated in the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
© and affluent, as well as in mean and ſcanty circumſtances : nay, 
© its victory and triumph will be the more complete in ſtations of 


« dignity, wealth, and Honour, if it repels luxury, inſolence, and 


* tyranny ; than they can be, in a lower and more limited ſphere 
© of action, where there are much fewer femptations to exceſs, It 
s, in ſhort, nothing more, but the retrenching extravagence, 
avoiding unb;unded and hurtful indulgencies of pleaſure, and main- 
taining an unblemiſhed and ſteady integrity, in all conditions and 
ranks of human life. It muſt, therefore, ever conſtitute a reaſon- 


able 
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able and worthy character; it muſt be uſeful, and neceſſary, at all 


times. There can, not only, be no true chriſtianity, but no religion, 
no virtue, without it. . 


© DieF1cuLTY always enhances our mation of virtue. But 
where there is no occaſion for the exerciſe of ſeſfdenial, there can 
be no d:fficulty, no conflift at all; and, conſequently, ſcarce any 
virtue at all: where there is but little need of ſelf-denial, there 
b can be no excellence, or diſtinction, of virtuous character. Intirely, 
therefore, to ſuperſede the obligation of this duty would be, utterly 

to cancel all human virtues. Excellence of na/ure might ſtill re- 
main, as in the unchangeable DI v, who cannot be tempted with 
evil, but a rewarduble morality there could not be; and, conſe- 
quently, the preſent probationary ſtate muſt be a ſcene of utter 
 impertinence, and wholly unadapted to the chief purpoſe for 
which it was originally deſigned. And it is, likewiſe, an unavoid- 
able concluſion from the above indiſputable premiſes, that the 
more various the inſtances of ſelf-denial are, which now occur to 
mankind, the larger /cope there is left, for their riſing to ſignal 
eminencies of glory and happineſs hereafter, and for 4:/p/ays of the 


divine favour and munificence. 


Tat nature, and fituation, of man are ſuch, that his moral 
qualities muſt acquire their refinement, their ſtrength, and ſtabili- 
ty, chiefly by exerciſe. His original temperament, and faculties of 
reaſon, will ſcarce admit of his making an undiſturbed and eaſy 
progreſs, to any exemplary and ſhining height of perfection. But 
a habit of ſelf-controul, in all inſtances of ungoverned licenſe and 
exceſs, the having experienced the enlarging and animating plea- 
ſures of victory, after various hard conflicts, will produce a force 
and conſtancy of virtue, and a facility in the practice of it, like what 

is 
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is found in far ſuperior natures; and, by putting man continually 
upon his guard, may render him, in a conſiderable degree, in this 
world, what he hopes to be more completely in a ſtate of con- 
firmation and triumph hereafter, liꝶe unto the angels of Gov. 


Bur all the advantages, that can poſſibly reſult from the exer- 
ciſe of ſelſgdenial, mult ſpring from its being rightly underſtood. 


I now, then, proceed to a brief explication of it; and ſhall pur- 


poſely purſue ſuch a method, and take ſuch latitude in diſcourſing 
upon it; as will lead me to rectify the principal miſtakes, that 
have ariſen concerning it, at the ſame time that I undertake to de- 


ſcribe its fixed, genuine, and unalterable nature. Now the utmoſt 


ſcope, that the ſubject is, in itſelf, capable of is—to conſider e, 
the thing to be corrected, reſtrained, and limited, as reaſonadbie, 
moral, animal; or, as it may ſtand to denote an individual, di- 
ſtinct from the ſpecies, or univerſal community of mankind. 


AND, FIRST, as to reaſonable ſelf---* that can never be denzed, 
* while it continues reaſonable, without utterly diſclaiming reaſon, 
and making ſelf-denial a thing quite unnatura!, We can never 
be obliged to deſpiſe, and vilify, this roy of the Divinity within us, 
this ſuperior g/ory of our nature, by repreſenting it as abſolutely 
blind, and unable to judge in matters of religion ; nor by believing, 
implicitly, abſurdities, and contradifions, under the pretence of 
a ſacred reverence for divine my/er;es, and for exalting faith above 
reaſon. Nor can e ever be required to admit, that the ſenſes can 


yield no ſufficient or valid evidence in controverſies of faith: be- 


cauſe the evidence of ſe is greatly ſuper ier to that of any faith, 


which is built an a mere traditional teſtimony (as that of all chri- 


ſtians is at preſent) and becauſe the ſtrongeſt proofs, of the truth of 
our holy religion, were originally appeals to ſenſe, And to adhere 
+ to 
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to it in one inſtance, and reject it in another, where it is equally ca- 


pable of judging, muſt abſolutely deſtroy the ground of all faith. 


Bur reaſon may ſtill be preſumptuous; and upon the fame prin. 
ciples, on which I think it my duty to affert its due honors, 1 
would not mollify, or excuſe, its exceſſes. In the vaſt ſcheme of 
nature and providence, infinitely exceeding its contracted ſcope of 
apprehenſion, if it will believe nothing, merely becauſe it does not 
minutely anderſtand every thing; if, having poſitive and irreſiſtible 
proofs of his dom and goodneſs, it has no degree of implicit faith 
even in Gop, as to the 6% manner of operation, of which it is 
little more a fit and adequate judge, than the blind are of colours, or 
the deaf of the harmony of muſic; if becauſe, dark and groveling 
as it is, it will allow nothing to be Zrue, unleſs it can trace, parti- 
cularly, all the preciſe reaſons and uſes of it: it can be no more, 
than a bold confident affe&ation and mimickry of reaſon, which 
reaſon itſelf muſt, for its own honour, diſclaim. 


AGAIN, as to moral ſe}f—* it is a contradiction to ſuppoſe, that 
< it can ſpeak contemptuouſly of moral righteouſneſs ; as if our beſt 
and higheſt attainments, in virtue, were abſolutely in/ignificant in 
the ſight of Gop, and could have no ſhare in our 7u/t:fication at his 
tribunal. It can never ſtrain ſcripture metaphors, which were only 
uſed to depreciate ceremonial righteouſneſs, when ſubſtituted in the 
place of moral, to render true piety and goodneſs deſpicable, It 

ought not to imagine, that becauſe virtue does not properly merit a 
reward—that it has therefore no /ove/ineſs, no intrinſic excellence 
in it, to render it a fif and futtable object of the divine complacency. 

On the contrary, it muſt allow, that if there be any «vorth:neſs, 

any juſt ground of praiſe, in us, it muſt ſpring, intirely, from our 

own vir /uous diſpſitions. „„ 
5 AND 
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AxD with reſpect to individual ſelf, conſidered as diſtin from 
the ſpecies of mankind ; and animal ſelf ; the chief and whole ſtreſs 
of controul, and oppoſition, lies in the following particulars, viz. 
in keeping all the paſſions calm and regular, and avoiding the 
© exceſſes of unlawful pleaſure, which debaſe human nature, and 
« neceſſarily introduce confuſion and miſery ; in checking all ten- 
© dencies to vice, and maintaining, conſtantly, a refined ſenſe of 
things, and a reliſb for intellectual and moral delights; in enter- 1 
© taining views beyond our own private advantage, in cultivating 
© ſentiments of ſriendſbip, and public-ſpiritedneſs, and the principles | 
© of diſintereſted benevolence, and compaſſion ; and in renouncing 
© temporal good of all kinds, the moſt alluring proſpects of honour 
© and carnal gratification, out of regard to the duty we owe to 
God, the ſacred dictates of conſcience, and the common good of 
© our fellow-creatures.' 


Asp this leads me juſt to mention the moſt ſevere and critical 
act of ſelf=denzal, that we can ever be called to exerciſe; and that 
is——ſuffering for the cauſe of virtue and true religion. And I 
© would here aſk, what reaſon can be aſſigned why any man ſhould 
even die for the good of his country, if not for the ſacred prin- 
© ciples of virtue, and the greateſt good of mankind ? The con- 
© fideration of our country is a far inferior motive; if the one 
therefore be applauded as the perfection of human generoſity (as 

© it is, by all the profeſſed admirers of heathen morality) the other 

* muſt be, comparatively ſpeaking, the virtue of an angel.“ To 

what extreme contempt, then, muſt this ſubject the paſſive ſpirit, 
the indolent and ungenercus principles of the many, in every age, 
9 who have complied with all outward forms, and ſub/cribed to all 

3 articles of faith, that have happened to be e/tabliſhed in particular 
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countries ; and who, of conſequence, would have been Tapiſts at 
Rome, proteſtants in England, and mahometans in Turfꝶey.— And 
all this, not only to avoid the fiery trial; but to procure outward 


reſpect, and the more complete accommodations of ſenſitive life. By 
which, 


In the FIRST place, © they throw reproach upon all reforma. 
lions in religion, and even upon our happy reſcue from the yoke 
© of Romiſh tyranny and ſervitude ; which could never have been 
effected, upon their fame, grovelling, and inactive principles. 
No good to mankind, in times of corruption and danger, can poſ- 
ſibly ſpring from ſuch a ſlaviſb and pufillanimous ſpirit. —lt tends, 
in the sxconD place, to deſtroy all true religion, by leaving it, 
© intirely, to the diſcretion and judgment of the civil magiſtrate 
< which, if the majority of voices are conſulted, muſt introduce 
either paganiſm, or the 7mpoſiure of Mabomet, or popery.— 
THIRDLY, it tends to the utter confufion of common honeſtly, by 
leaving no diſtinction between truth and falſbood. And it muſt 
likewiſe, in the end, extirpate common ſenſe, by leaving mankind 
no defence, no guard, againſt the incroachments of univerſal igno- 
© rance and ſuperſtition.” 
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1 Cok. x. 17. 


For we, being many, are one bread, and one body 2 
for we are all partakers of that one bread. 


perfection of the chriſtian religion, its ſuitableneſs to 
the depraved ftate of mankind, and what a direct ten- 
dency the obſervation of its precepts has, to promote 
the true dignity and happineſs of human nature, muſt be deeply 


concerned, to ſee the deſign of it in ſo great a meaſure defeated, . 


by bigotry and party zeal. It muſt, to a generous mind, be mat- 
ter of very uneaſy reflection, that thoſe excellent rules of juſtice, 
truth, and mercy, which are eternal laws of nature, and fo ſtrong- 
ly inculcated by the goſpel, ſhould be infringed and violated for the 
fake of outward forms, and inſignificant, ſubtle, confounding ſpe- 
culations. And it is natural to inquire, how it comes to paſs, that 
the profeſſors of a religion, the genius of which is ſo mild and 
amiable, and that breathes nothing but moderation, peace, and 
: SO 2: uni- 


HOEVE R attentively conſiders the excellency and 
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univerſal charity, ſhould be ſo forward to divide into a variety of 
ſets, reviling, and excommunicating, one another. 


In ſome, this ſeems to be occaſioned by prejudices of education 
They have been taught, that particular ſchemes are the ſubſtancę of 
chriſtianity ; fundamental truths, upon a belief, or diſbelief, of 
which, their eternal happineſs or miſery depend ; and, in conſe. 
quence of this, they are not only fenacicus of them, and averſ: 
to a free and impartial enquiry ; but apt to entertain hard thought; 
of thoſe, who have not, exactly, the ſame ſentiments of religion 
with themſelves. In others, it may proceed from /elfiſbneſs, and 
a regard to private intereſt ; which makes them condemn parti. 
cular opinions, and the abertors of them, as infamous, to ſecure 
their popularity and influence, In others, again, it may ſpring 
from pride, a fruitful root of contention, and the cauſe of number. 
leſs irregularities and diſcords. Any one, indeed, who is ac- 
quainted with the powers of human nature, the influence of our 
paſſions, and the many prejudices to which we are ſubject (ſome of 
which are vi/ible, whilſt others inſenſibly, but at the ſame time al- 


together as Hgectually, biaſs and captivate the mind) ſuch a one, I 


ſay, would ſcarce believe, that ſo great a part of mankind ſhould 
have that extravagant veneration for their own jiidgments, as to ſet 
them up for a kind of ſtandard, or teſt of truth. However, fo it 
is in fact: they do not pretend to be infa!livle, and yet are never 
in the wrong ; and if you refuſe to pay them the compliment, of 
ſubmitting to their 2% opinions, they ſeem to think themſelves, 
and religion too, to be inſulted and degraded; and come to this 
poeviſh concluſion, that if you will not take your notions of chri- 
ftianity from them, you ſhall not be allowed to be chriſtians at all. 
Thus, which is indeed very ſtrange and unnatural, their vanity, 
which is really inconſiſtent with all religion, prompts them to look 


upon 


= 


upon themſelves, and thoſe of the ſame name and diſtinction, as 
the only true chriſtians ; and they are apt to ſay to others, how- 
ever honeſt and conſcientious, in the ſpirit of a conceited and boaſting ll 
Phariſce Stand off, come not near, for we are holier than you. | | 


In oppoſition to ſuch narrow principles, it is my deſign, from ha 
theſe words of St. Paul, to recommend the great duty of extenſive | 
chriſtian charity, and catholic communion ; a ſubject, which the 
condition of the chriſtian church has, in every age, rendered ſea- 
ſonable, and which is, withal, of the utmoſt importance. For | 
if all chriſtians could be perſuaded, to conſider themſelves as mem- i 
bers of the ſame ſociety, intitled to the ſame privileges, and having it 
the /ame hope of their calling ; it muſt, of courſe, promote mutual 
efteem, concord, and harmony, and make them regard one another, 
according to their real merit: by which means, impoſitions on 
conſcience, violent controverfies, unſcriptural terms of commu- i 

nion, ſchiſms, perſecutions, &c, (which have been of fatal conſe- Wh 
quence to religion, and civil ſociety) would be intirely prevented. it 
I ſhall reduce, what I have to offer, to the three following heads. { 


FIRST, That all, who truly belong to the body of Chriſt, have 
a right to the priyilege of chriſtian communion. And therefore, 


SECONDLY, That nothing ſhould be required, in order to com- 
munion, but what is abſolutely neceſſary to denominate a man a chri- 
ſtian. And, 


In the THIRD place, that this univerſal brotherly communion of 
all good chri//zans, notwithitanding leſſer differences, as it beſt an- 
ſwers the end of the inſtitution of the holy /urper, is, alſo, the moſt 

5 effectual 
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effectual way to advance the Honour, and intereſt, of true chr; 
ſlianity. 


THE FIRST thing, that I propoſed to prove, was, that all, who 
truly belong to the body of chriſt, have à right to the privilege of 
chriſtian communion. This.is plainly implyed in theſe words of the 
apoſtle : For ae, being many, are one bread, and one bedy: for 
we are all partakers of that one bread—The obvious ſenſe. of 
which paſſage is, that one great deſign of appointing this cia 
branch of cbriſtian worſh1p, eating bread and: drinking wine to- 
gether, in remembrance of Chriſt as our ſaviour, was to be a publick 
evidence and teſtimony, that we belong to his /þ:ritual body ; and 

that none ought to be debared from partaking of that ordinance, 
to whom zhis character juſtly belongs. For if all, who join in 
this Holy communion, are thereby declared to be members of the one 
body of Chriſt, we naturally infer from hence, that no other 
qualification is neceſſary, than that they really belong to this body; 
that we, in effect, deny this of all without exception, whom we 
take upon us to exclude from chriſtian communion ;, and that ſuch 
excluſion can, on no other principle, be 7ufrfied—This, then, 
being the plain doctrine of St. Paul, we ſhall be much ſafer in 
acting agreeably to it; than we can be, if we proceed on preca. 
ri0us and conjectural concluſions of our own, not warranted, and 


ſupported, by the new Teſtament. 


Ap to render the interpretation, which I have given, more 
probable, let it be conſidered, that it is very much confirmed by 
the reaſon of the thing itſelf ; which, in every view of it, pleads. 
| ſtrongly for thus enlarging the foundation, on which chriſtian ſo- 
cictics are to be formed, and diſclaims all more reſtrained and pri- 


vate views. For all, who are true members of Chr:/t”s body, the 
L church 


+4 
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church, will, without doubt, be allowed to be under indiſpenſable 
obligations, to obey every expreſs command of Chriſt, which they bt 
acknowledge as ſuch ; notwithſtanding the error of their judg- =_ 
ment, even in points of conſequence : Or, elſe, we muſt ſuppoſe, _ 
that an involuntary miſtake, in ſome inſtances, will be admitted as a | # 
plea for wilful diſobedience, or hinder our ſerving Gop acceptably, ” if 
in others—Neither of which can, I think, be aſſerted, without 4 
entertaining very unworthy notions of the wiſdom and goodneſs il 
of the ſupreme governor of men, and undermining the foundati- 
on of all religious obedience. And if, as is the caſe upon the 
chriſtian ſcheme, there are but two poſitive inſtitutions, both of Ll 
which are intended and adapted to cheriſh good purpoſes, and . 
promote a virtuous life; he, who by wrong ſentiments conſiſtent | 
with general integrity, is deprived of the uſeful influence of the 
one, has, in reaſon, the more need of the aſſiſtance of the other, 
to ſtrengthen right diſpoſitions in his mind, and carry his habits 
of piety to a higher degree of perfection. 


AGAIN, whoever belongs, to the body of Chriſt, has an in- 
tereſt in him as his ſaviour ; and therefore, however erroneous in 
other reſpects, may, as to his habitual frame and temper, be fit to 
commemorate his dying love, and the wonderful goodneſs of Gop 
the father of all (the original contriver and author of the redemp- 
tion of mankind) with joy and gratitude : Upon which account, 
it muſt be abſolutely unreaſonable, to hinder perſons of this cha- 
racter from joining in the ſolemnity, (which was inſtituted on pur- 
poſe to perpetuate this thankful commemoration,) without an ex- 
preſs and particular injunction of the chriſtian lawgiver. 


FINALLY, as all the real members, of the body of Chriſt, are 
intitled to the tranſcendent and glorious privileges of the kingdom 
1 > | „ 
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of heaven hereafter ; can it be imagined, that they are unfit to 
partake of lower and more imperfect privileges? Or can we be 
excuſed in denying them the propet means, to afſift and cotnpleat 
their preparation for the heavenly felicity ? ? Can we queſtion their 
right to commemorate his amazing condeſcenfion, and preſent 
ſtate of exaltation and glory, who dyed for their ſins, in common 
with thoſe of all other ſincere chriſtians; who roſe again for their 
juſtification ; and is gone to provide manſions fot them in his fa- 
tber's houſe # The contrary conduct, let us examine the matter in 
every light, will, I am perſuaded, be found to be much more be- 
coming; viz. that, by allowing them the privilege of chrif;an 
communion, we treat them as brethren; not as ſtrangers and fo. 
reigners, but fellow citizens with the ſaints, and of the houſhuld 
of Gop. | 


Tux $EconD propoſition naturally arifing from the text, which 
I propoſed to explain and illuſtrate, is this—that nothing ſhould be 
required in order to communion, but what is abſolutely neceſſary to 
denominate a man @ chriſtian. For if all, who belong to the bo- 
dy of Chriſt, have à right to chriſtian communion ; nothing 
ought to be 7in/i/fed on in order to communion, but what is an 
efſential and indiſpenſable part of true chriſtianity, Was it in- 
deed a communion of particular ſects, their diſcriminating ſenti- 
ments, and cuſtoms, would be the proper qualification: But the 
thing, which St. Paul ſpeaks of, is the communion of cbriſlians; 
and, therefore, whatever determines the chriſtian character, muſt 
alſo determine the right to his communion. And what is this? Is 
it to eſpouſe the principles of any ſociety, or denomination, of chri- 
ſtians? Is it to form a juſt idea of every part of the goſpel-revelation ? 
Nothing of this kind can be maintained, without cutting off, the 
far greater pu of the world, from all hope of ſalvation by Chriſt. 


How 
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How then, ſhall we come to a right knowledge, of this gene- 
ral invariable ground of chriſtian communion ? Why by ſearching 
the ſcriptures: For however the ſentiments of men, through 
weakneſs, prejudice, or intereſt, may be confuſed and divided, the 
rule of the goſpel is expreſs and certain: vis, that whoſoever be- ö 
lieveth that Jeſus is the Cbriſt, and endeavours to underſtand the 
revelation which he brought from heaven, and to ac agreeably to 9 
it, is a good chriſtian, whatever his miſtakes may be in matters | 
of leſſer moment; and, of conſequence, the connection between | 

| theſe two having been already ſufficiently proved, is intitled to the ö 
charity and fellowſhip of chriſtians. And it is neceſſary that this 
rule be ſtrictly adhered to, for this reaſon likewiſe, becauſe, with- 
out it, there can be no poſſible center of chriſtian unity. All parties, 
being poſſeſſed with an high opinion of their inguiſbing prin- 
ciples, will probably inſiſt on one, or more, of them as funda- 
mental principles; and introduce endleſs ſchiſins and diſorders, If 
we are contented with the ſcripture-rule, we may unite in affec- 
tion and brotherly communion, though we cannot in opinion: but if 
we propoſe any terms, diſtin& from what the goſpel has directly 
fixed, as eſſential to chriſtianity, and allow the ſame liberty to 
others, which we claim for ourſelves ; in every ſueh inſtance, fancy 
and partiality being our only guides, we muſt for ever deſpair of 
harmony and peace, 
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BesIDEs, to require any thing but a profe/ſion of chriſtianity, 
* demonſtrated to be /ncere by a regular and virtuous life, in order 
© to communion, is making the thing itſelf 7mfraf:cable, which not- 
* withſtanding is injoined in the New Teſtament as an aniverſal 
duty: for an uniformity either of right, or wrong, ſentiments, in 
all points of belief and practice, can never be expected, whilſt men 
Yar. L „ 8 have 
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have ſuch different capacities and advantages, ſuch different egy. 7 
cations, paſſions, and intereſts. It cannot be, that they ſhould all 
concur in the ſame explications of ſcripture, or that this, which is a 1 
thing 7mpeſible, ſhould be inculcated, by the infinite wiſdom of 5 
Go, as a neceſſary preparation for the performance of an uni ver- 23 

O if we carry our thoughts further, and conſider the ordinance : 
of the Lord's ſupper under the notion of a privilege ; what reaſon 2 
have we to believe, that CHriſt has ordered any of his faithful fer. 1 
vants to be debarred from it, for a mere involuntary error in ano. | 


ther point, which has no immediate connection with it, and does 
not interfere with the peculiar deſign and uſes of it? If it had been 
our Saviour's real intention, that other things ſhould be regarded 

as terms of church-communton, beſides what are neceſſary to conſti- 
tute a true chriſtian; without doubt, they would have been parti- 
cularly ſpecified, and declared in fo ſtrong and diſtinct a manner, 
like the terms of ſalvation, as not to leave room for wild and end- 

leſs diſputes. Had it been faid, for example, that none but thoſe, 
who ſubmit to ſuch a particular ite, or believe ſuch de&#rines, ſhall 2 

be admitted to communion in chriſtian ſocieties, the caſe muſt ha ve 
been beyond controverſy : and, in my opinion, nothing leſs, than 5 1 

ſo expreſs and formal a declaration, can determine either of the 700 3 

to be neceſſary. As, therefore, there is an intire ence in this re- 
ſpect, as to all the peculiar ſentiments, and uſages, by which chri- 

.: ftians are diſtinguiſhed from each other; this is a ſtrong preſump- 
tion, that the author of our religion did not deſign, that any of 

them ſhould be 7»/;/ted on. And the only ſure way for us, in order I 

to form a right judgment in particular caſes, where the goſpel has 3 

not explicitly determined, is to argue from the general nature of ! 
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the holy communion, and the general ſcope and train of chri- 

ſtianity ; both which, as has been already ſhewn, direct us to re- 
ceive true chriſtians of all denominations : and, finally, to argue on 
ſuch principles, as are moſt honourable to our religion, and” repre- 


ſent it in a worthy and amiable light; as a religion that inſpires | 


peace, condeſcenſion, mutual forbearance, and a generous extenſive 
charity. I now proceed to ſhow, 


In the THIRD place, that an univerſal brotherly communion of 
all good chriſtians, notwithſtanding leſſer differences, as it beſt an- 
ſwers the end of the inſtitution of the holy ſupper, is alfo the moſt 
effectual way to advance the honour, and intereſt, of true chriſtian- 
ity.— And, fit, it is honourable to chriſtianity, that it lays the 
chief ſtreſs on /incerity, more than on the juſteſt eculations, and 


the greateſt exactneſs in external and inſtituted duties; and incul- 


cates that, as the only neceſſary recommendation to the eſteem and 
friendſhip of our fellow-creatures, which intitles to the Favour of 
God, and the rewards and bleſ/mgs of eternity.—lIt is more honour- 
able to chriſtianity to ſuppoſe, that all thoſe, who, in the temper 
and diſpoſition of their minds, are qualified, to receive in a right 
manner, the privileges of the goſpel, ſhould be allowed to partake 
of them ; than to aſſert, that they are excluded, upon no foundation 
for it in the reaſon of the thing, but by a mere arbitrary appoint- 
men#.—It is much more honourable to our holy religion, that there 
be a general eaſy rule, for the communion of all chriſtians; than 
to explain it in ſuch a manner, as leaves it on uncertain indeter- 
minable princip/es, and, conſequently, to humour and prejudice. 


AGAIN, whatever naturally tends to promote concord, and unite 
chriſtians of all denominations, muſt give a more 07 thy and ad- 
| X 2 n 
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vantageous idea of the goſpel of Chriſt ; than what has a direct ten 
dency to create animoſities, and divifs ons, Now the latter, I take 
to be the conſequence, of narrowing our communion, beyond 
what a regard to /incerity, and common chriſtianity, requires. It 
begets /:,yneſs and alienation of affection; Jealouſy, and difidence 
of each other. It begets paſſion, heightens prejudice, and main. 
tains a ſpirit of oppoſition ; as the reſult of which, chriſtianity it. 
ſelf is expoſed to contempt, and thereby weakened ; and, on this 
account likewiſe, that the profeſſors of it, acting on ſuch prin- 
ciples, inſtead of conſidering themſelves as united by one common 
intereſt, and bearing one grand character, that ought to fwally 
1 all lower diſtinctions, will be apt to purſue ſeparate views, and 
fupport Factions againſt each other: but, chiefly, as the general 
cauſe of religion and virtue is likely to ſufer by this conduct, by 
having leſs effeem and regard paid to it, than to comparatively 
uſeleſs peculiarities ; which, at beſt, are but appendages, fences, 
and Helps to true religion. 


AND, finally, I cannot but be of opinion, that an aniverſal 
Friendly communion, of all ſincere chriſtians, will, more effectually 
propagate the knowledge of chriſtian principles, than the contrary 
contracted ſcheme. Artidents, indeed, may happen, which may 
feem to make againſt this; but they are to be allowed no weight, 
againſt the natural ener of things. Whatever, there is of this 
kind, may be owing o indolence, and the want of due care and 
application, to rectiſy the ſentiments of thoſe who are erroneous. 
And it will be ſufficient to my preſent purpoſe, if it be allowed, 
that we have much better opportunities, if we improve our ad- 
vantages aright, of convincing thoſe, who are in the ame cem. 
munion with us, and, conſequently, with whom we have an 7#:- 
mediate concern; than others, that we have but very fer and 
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fight occaſions to converſe with—Beſides, that a condeſcending 
charitable behaviour will conciliate their affection, and induce 
them to confider, what we have to offer, with calmneſs and im- 
fartiality ; whereas if we keep them at a diſtance, and treat them 
as perſons unqualified for chriſtian communion, they will think 
themſelves injured, and contract a prejudice againſt us; and, per- 
haps, receive all our arguments with nd:ference, if not with con- 
tempt. 


Ir it be objected to what has been faid, that, by allowing a 
promiſcuous communion of all ſincere chriſtians, of different de- 
nominations, the true primitive chriſtian principles, and practice, 
may, in the end, be % in ſome important points—I anſwer, that 
if this proves any thing, it lays a ſure foundation for all manner of 
impoſition. For the primitive chriſtian principles, and chriſtian 
practice, are juſt of that importance to particular perſons, and ſo- 
cieties, as they apprebend them to be. If, therefore, the /sc:ety, 
to which I belong, have a vigbt to make their principles, from 
the opinion which they have of their importance, fated terms of 
chriſtian communion, fo have another, if they judge theirs to 
be equal moment, though their principles are directly oppoſite ; 
ſo has every ſociety, be the doctrines it eſpouſes true or falſe, ho- 
nourable to chriſtianity, or ſubverſive of its intereſts And can 
any thing like crder upon the whole, any real ſupport of religion, 
reſult from hence? No: Nothing but zncon/iſtent terms of com- 
munion ; nothing but breaches of peace; nothing but 7njury and 
oppreſſion ; the greateſt part of which will fall on fender and ſeru- 
pulous conſciences, on men of the moſt ſteady and inflexible vir- 
tue. | | 


"THE 
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Tur pernicious conſequences, of narroing the foundations of 
chriſtian communion, never appeared in ſo ſtrong and glaring a 
light, as in the church of Rome; which, aſſuming to itſelf the 
name of the catholic church, and treating all of a different per- 
ſuaſion as hereticks and reprobates, has maintained, for ſeveral 
ages, a faction againſt common cbriſtianity, and the natural r;ghz, 
of mankind; and ſupported it by ſuch deteſtable methods of ty 


ranny and perſecution, as are an infinite ſcandal to religion, and a 
reproach even to human nature. I might inſtance in the barbari. 


ties, executed on our poor brethren abroad, in ſeveral parts of 
Europe ; and, particularly in that refinement, and horrid menſeer, 
of cruelty the court of inquiſition. But we need not ſeek for fo- 
reign inſtances, ſince the hiſtory of our ow nation will furniſh 
undeniable proofs, that this autichriſtian church, for promoting 
its intereſts, and the extirpation of hereſy, has not ſcrupled to con- 
ſecratetreaſon and murder, and commit ſuch vile enormities, as we may 
defy atheiſm itſelf to exceed: and which, if they were really dic- 
tated by the chriſtian ſpirit, would render our now excellent reli- 
gion a wicked deſtructive ſcheme, and juſtly expoſe it to the 
ſcorn and indignation of mankind. The repreſenting theſe things 
in their natural colours, without artificial and ſtudied aggravations, 
mult be ſufficient to raiſe a ſtrong deteſtation of the contracted and 
laviſh principles, from whence they proceed, where there are any 
ſeeds of ingenuity, any remains of tenderneſs and compaſſion. 


Bur I chooſe rather, at preſent, to draw a veil over ſuch ſcenes 
of horror, and turn your minds to more pleaſing reflections, to ſen- 


timents of joy and gratitude ; gratitude to the ſovereign diſpoſer of 


all things, for having delivered us from the fear of our enemies, diſ- 


appointed their repeated attempts, to bring us again under an inſup- 
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portable yoke of bondage, to baniſh true chriſtianity, and impoſe 
their 0707 religi on upon us A religion, the fundamental principle 
of which is :gnorance, and zmplicit faith ; a religion, which is a 
contradiction to reaſon, its doctrines incredible, and its worſhip 
the very dregs of pagan ſuperſtition and enthufiaſm ; a religion, 
which, by its compenſations for moral guilt, by its ridiculous and 
light penances, ſcorÞs and encourages the licentious paſſions of hu- 
man nature ; a religion, intirely calculated for the advancement of 
prieſtiy power and grandeur ; a religion founded in Fraud and im- 
poſition, and propagated by violence and blood, 


LET us, my brethren, to ſhew us chriſtians, be careful to pur- 


ſue quite oppoſite meafures of conduct, Let us root out of our 


minds all narrowneſs of temper, all the ſeeds of cenforiouſneſs and 
of bitter uncharitable zeal. Let us cultivate an efteem of all our 
brethren, and an ardent concern for their welfare. Let us bear 


with their errors, and treat their weakneſſes with tenderneſs and 


condeſcenſion. Let us encourage and comfort their minds, and, 


by our moderation and candour, aſſiſt their progreſs in the chriſtian 
life. Let us expreſs no contempt of them for their inferior attain- 
ments, and carefully avoid arrogance, and contentious emulation. 


Let not our kind regards be confined to the particular ſociety, of 
which we ourſelves are members, but extend to the whole houjbold 


of faith ; that, in the exerciſe of that univerſal charity, which 


our holy religion recommends, we may have a ſtrong zeal for the 


general cauſe of chriſtianity ; a compaſſionate ſenſe of the oppreſ- 
fions and injuries, which our brethren, in any part of the world, 
groan under; and behave towards them, in all reſpects, as perſons 


who make up, with us, one ſpiritual OY; under Chr:/t the 


uni ver al head, 


5 | Sue 
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344 Of catholic communion, 


Such diſpoſitions, and ſuch a behaviour, are abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary in order to our receiving, in a right manner, the memor;als of 
the body and ht of the Lord, without which, our remembering 


lis death at his table ever ſo conſtantly, and with the greateſt ſeem. 


ing devotion, and thinking of him, as our Saviour, with the moſt 
warm and vigorous affections, will by no means anſwer ſome of 
the chief and higheſt purpoſes of this holy inſtitution. For we 
cannot demonſtrate our gratitude to Gop, our heavenly father, nor 
to Chriſt, the gracious and adoreable Saviour of our ſouls, in any 
other way, than by Keeping his commandments, and, eſpecially, by 
loving one another, as be hath given us commandment ; by Walking 
thy of the vocation, wherewith we are called, th all locolineſs 
and meekneſs, with long-ſuffering, forbearing one another in le 
and indeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit, in the bond of 
peace. And may the God of patience, and conſolation, grant you 
to be ike-minded, one towards another, according to Chriſt Jeſus ; 
that ye may, with one mind and one mouth, glorify Gop, even the fa- 
ther of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, Wherefore receive ye one another 
as Chriſt alſo received us, with all our weakneſſes and involuntary 
errors, to the glory of the wiſdom, and mercy of Gop, 
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SERMON II. 


The reaſons of Chriſt's requiring faith, in 


order to his miraculous cures. 


Lukk viii. 48. 


And he ſaid unto her, Daughter, be of good comfort ; 
thy faith hath made thee whole: Go in peace. 


HAT is here ſaid of the woman, that was cured of 
a bloody flux, by only touching the hem of our Sa- 

viour's garment, is frequently aſſerted by him upon 

other occaſions: viz. that the miraculous cure, which 

he performed, was owing to the patient's faith. We find, like- 
wiſe, that faith was actually required, ſometimes, of the perſons 
themſelves, who were to be healed; at other times, of thoſe who 
interceded for them, and were to atteſt the truth of the miracle. 
This is a point of conſiderable difficulty. And a ſubtile oppoſer 
of chriſtianity, of a forward genius, and lively talents for miſre- 
preſentation and ridicule, will eaſily work up theſe circumſtances 
into a ſuſjtcion of fraud; and make them paſs upon ſhallow 
thinkers, and ſuch as are inclined to cavil (whenever it may look 
Vor, I. TY fa- 
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© raiſed, in their minds, a ſtrong conceit of his being able to do ex- 


number of CuR1sT's followers, And, to give the greater credit to 


favourably on the ſide of infidelity) for more than a bare ſuſpicion, 
even a direct and full proof of craft and impoſture. There is not 
ſo much need of ſtraining and torturing here, in order to make 
the objection appear plauſible, as is proper in many other inſtances; 
where the abuſe is ſo obvious, and the turn given to principles ad 
facts, at firſt fight, ſo unna tural, that it will hardly oy with the 
moſt prejudiced. 


For let a man, no matter how, come to a fixed perſuaſion, 
that the chriſtian religion is falſe; and, in conſequence of this, let 
us ſuppoſe, that he reads the b:/tory of the miracles and doctrines 
of Chriſt, only to find exceptions againſt it, and to trace out, in 
every part of it, the art and cunning management of an impoſter 
and it will be immediately ſuggeſted to him, what, uſe he muſt 
make of that part of our Saviour's conduct, which we are now : 
conſidering. It will be repreſented, *© that he choſe none but per- 
© ſons of weak judgments, and firong imaginations, to exerciſe his 
* miraculous power of healing upon; and that fancy alone wrought Y 
the cure: Or, elſe, that he knew, how to make a right v/e of 55 
the ignorance and enthyiaſm of the multitude; and having firſt 


« traordinary things, and heal all manner of diſcaſes (before he 
« pitched upon any of them, to be the w/tnefſes of his miracles) 
© their enthuſiaſm made them think, that mighty wonders were 
« really wrought ; and to perſiſt obſtinately in that opinion, notwith- 
« ſtanding all the rational or forceable methods, that were taken 
to reclaim them. By which means, many of the more rude 
and illiterate part of the people were ſeduced, and added to the 


this reaſoning, the efe&s of enthuſiaſm, and the prodigious force 


of a warm imagination, are magnified to the utmoſt. Or, Finally, 
the 
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the fact will be repreſented in this view, that the miracles of 
Chriſt were only truſted with thoſe of his own party; perſons that 
were acquainted with his ſecret views, and confederates, with him, 
in his w/cked deſign of impoſing upon the world. So that, take it 
which way you pleaſe, their atte/?a/ion can be of no weight ; 
ſince it amounts to no more, than the teſtimony either of wild 
and fanciful enthuſiaſts ; or, of abandoned and deſperate impoſtors. 
My buſineſs, in the remaining part of this diſcourſe, ſhall be, 


FIRST, To ſhow the weakneſs of this cavil. And then, 


SRCON DLV, To give the true account of this part of our bleſſed 
Saviour's conduct, his requiring faith, in order to healing, and 
© attributing the miraculous cures, which he performed, to faith; 
from whence it will appear, that it was not, in the leaſt, /u/þ:cious 
and artful, but wiſe and rational, and highly becoming the cha- 


racter he aſſumed, as the meſſenger and prophet of Gop. 


FiRsT, L am to conſider the cavils, 5 may be raiſed againſt 


this part of the ſacred hiſtory, and ſhow the weakreſs of them. 
And there is one circumſtance, that is, of itſelf, a ſufficient anſwer 
to all theſe objeFions (which I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak further 

of hereafter) viz. © That our Saviour performed ſeveral niracles, 


© where faith was not at all required; juſt as real objects of diſtreſs 
© accidentally preſented themſelves before him.” In every caſe of 
this kind, as far as appears from the goſpel-hiſtory, the cure was 
a mere voluntary act of benevolence and compaſſion, granted with 
out ſollicitation ; without inſiſting upon any condition; and, very 
probably, to objects who had little or no kneledge of bb This 
ſingle remark, I ſay, intirely deſtroys the force of all the above- 
mentioned objections, For it is ſelf-evident, * that, in all ſuch, 
2 in- 
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© inſtances, he could make no advantage of fancy and enthuſiaſm 
* and the perſons, on whom the miracles were wrought, bein 

* ſuch as he lighted upon by chance, there is no poſſibility of a 
* concerted fraud,” Every reaſon, that could induce him, in any 
one caſe, to act in confederacy, and practiſe on the ignorance and 
credulity of the people, muſt have determined him to take the 
ſame method, in al caſes ; but as it is undeniable, on the con- 
trary, that he exerted his miraculous power on the moſt ſudden 
and caſual emergencies, and upon all forts of objects indiſcrimi. 
nately ; this is as ſtrong a preſumption, as we can have of the truth 
of any fact whatever, that, when he required faith, it was not for 
the ſake of engaging, on his fide, a ſtrong 7magination, or work- 
ing up the people to an enthuſiaſtic perſuaſion of his poꝛver to do 
miracles; or that he might have a plauſible pretence to confine, 
the true ſecret of his forged miracles, to his wn party; but for 
other reaſons, perfectly conſiſtent with the truth and honour of his 
prophetic character which, under the next head, will be more 
particularly explained. I might fafely reſt the matter here; but 
ſhall, however, ſay a few things to each of the charges diſtinctly: 
only premiſing, that as one of the charges ſuppoſes the perſons, 
with whom our Saviour acted in the affair of his niracles, to be 
whimſical enthu/ia/ts; and another, that they were wilful impoſtors; 
one of the two muſt be given up : becauſe they are inconſiſtent 
ideas, and neceſſarily deſtroy each other. If they were enthu- 


* frafts, they muſt themſelves have been deceived, and have rea;ly 


© imagined a divine interpoſition and influence; if cunning in- 
© þoſtors, they muſt have known, that Gop was not at all concer!- 
« ed in the cauſe of chriftianity, but that it was intirely a falſebood 
of their own contriving. Enthuſiaſts believe, that they are in 
« the right; but it is included in the very notion of a deſigning 
© impoſtor, that he certainly #nows himſelf to be in the m_ 

An 
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And yet theſe two things, of which, if the one be true, the other 
muſt neceſſarily be falſe, are urged, as the occa/jon ſeems moſt plau- 
ible for either, as conſiſtent topics of argument. But not to inſiſt 
longer on this, it will be eaſy to ſhew, with reſpect to the caſe now 
before us, that both the charges are weak and groundleſs, 


| Ir it be urged, in the FIRST place, that Chriſt choſe only per- 
ſons of weak underſtandings, and ſtrong imaginations, to exerciſe 
his power of healing upon; and atteſt the truth of his miracles---I 
would aſk, of what ſervice could that be to him? Let this queſtion 
be maturely weighed, and deliberately anſwered, according to the 
dictates of right reaſon, and not the ſuggeſtions of prejudzce ; 


- which is never at a loſs for evgſons, and, the more, it is oppoſed, 
TY is always the more «unreaſonable and obſtinate. The miracles, which 


our Saviour performed, were ſuch, as the utmoſt force of fancy 
could not reach. For when did it ever do ſuch mighty wonders, 
as raifing the dead, and reſtoring ſight to the blind? When did it 

| ever work ſudden and inſtantaneons cures of inveterate and malign- 
"I ant diſtempers ? It may ſometimes, perhaps, 4ſſiſt the operation 
1 of proper means; but can it be proved, that, in any one difficult 
and dangerous caſe, it has cured without means ? The bare men- 
tioning theſe things 1s ſufficient, to make the objection ridiculous, 


Bur we may go much farther than this. A ſtrong imagina- 
tion may be the cauſe of more chearful and lively ſpirits, and, 
« conſequently, of great uſe in ſome diftempers, where the ſpirits 
© are chiefly affeFed ; and this, if the patient was prepared with 
© an expectation of ſomewhat extraordinary, he may, perhaps, be 
© perſuaded to look upon as a miracle. But no man's fancy, if 
he was born blind, let it be as unbounded and vigorous as you 
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« pleaſe, can make him ſee objects ever ſo indiſtinètiy and confuſed. 
h; nor, conſequently, remove the leaſt part of his diſorder. 80 
; "JO he mult certainly know, that the perſon who pretended to 

cure him, if the cure be not actually performed, is an impoſtor; 
© nor is it poſſible for the ſtrongeſt imagination, Joined with the 
© utmoſt force of enthuſiaſm, to decei ve him. 


HoweveR, if we ſhould allow the wonders, that are attributed 
to the ſtrength of the patients own faith; how ſhall we account 
for thoſe inſtances, in the goſpels, in which the cure is ſaid to be 
* wrought, on account of another man's faith?” To ſuppoſe, that 


even the imagination of the diſtempered perſon himſelf can effect 


ſuch prodigies (with a view, to deſtroy the credit of our Saviour's 
miracles) is, in truth, to ſuppoſe things altogether as ſtrange as 
they, and as much beyond the known powers and laws of nature ; 
and that they happen in a natural way too; which makes the ab- 
ſurdity moſt groſly palpable : But that a man ſhould recover from 
© a dangerous ſickneſs, have the uſe of his limbs, nay of his reaſon, 
« reſtored to him, and gain @ new ſenſe, by the ſtrength of ano- 
© ther man's faith, exceeds not only all meaſures of credibility, 1 
even fſibility itſelf.” 


Ir will therefore be urged, sECON DLX, that this was required 
with another view, viz. to work up the enthuſiaſm, and creaulity, 
of the people to a proper pitch; that they might zhem/ebves believe, 
and retort confidently to others, miracles, that were never actually 
performed, To which I anſwer, that there is not the leaſt reaſon, 


for charging any of thoſe perſons with enthufraſm, but their believ- 


ing the miracles of Chriſt, which is taking the very thing, in dic. 


pute, for granted. Fancy, and enthuſiaſm, are terms commonly 


uſed ; 
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uſed ; but, I fear, very often without ideas. When men can 
prove nothing directly, theſe words are of great ſervice to them, to 
amuſe and miſlead the vulgar. And I am apt to ſuſpect, that the 
word enthuſiaſm is uſed, in this way, in the preſent objection; be- 
cauſe it has, really, nothing of reaſon or common ſenſe in it. For 
could enthuſiaſm, with all its magic powers, make thoſe, who 
brought the paralitic to our Saviour, imagine that there was a 
perfect cure wrought upon him, if they ſaw him ly quite as im- 
potent and helpleſs as before? We have had pretences to pro- 
Pbecy in our own age; and, within the memory of many nov- living, 
one, of the leaders of that je, undertook to foretel! his own riſing 
from the dead, at a certain determinate time; but though his fc/- 
© Jowers had a ſtrong expectation of this, could enthuſiaſm get the 
© better of their ſenſes, and make them imagine that they /awo, 
* what they ſaw not? Nothing of this kind was pretended. Why, 
© then, ſhould we ſuppoſe that Mary s faith, or, in the infidel 
« ſtile, enthuſiaſm, had this effect, in the hiſtory of the refurrec- 
© tion of Lazarus © I might mention other of our Saviour's mi- 
racles, that cannot be aſcribed to any force of enthuſiaſm, without 
deſtroying the evidence of ſenſe. But I now proceed to the 


SECOND thing propoſed, viz. to give the true account of this 
part of our Saviour's conduct, his requiring Faith in order to heal- 
ing, and attributing the miraculous cures, which he performed, to 
faith ; from whence it will appear, that it had nothing in it of the 
art, and cunning management of an 7mfoftor, but was 707% and 
rational, and highly becoming the character he aſſumed, as the 
meſſenger and prophet of Gop. Whoever conſiders the matter at- 
tentively will find, that there is a woe view, in almoſt every cir- 
cumſtance, relating to moſt of our Saviour's miracles ; each of which 

| was 
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was ſo ordered, as to anſwer, in the moſt effectual manner, the 
great end for which they were wrought, confirming and fupport- 5 
ing the truth of his miſſion. For this reaſon it was, that he choſe 
to do ſo many genercus, beneficent, and uſeful miracles, which car. | 
ried, in them, plain marks not only of the ſuperior ill and power, 5 
but of the gecdneſs of their author; and could not, without the 
greateſt abſurdity and moſt manifeſt contradiction to the nature of 


things, be looked upon as the erations of evil ſpirits, Though, #4 
by the way, it is not ſtrictly &entzal to the notion of a divine 11 


* miracle, that it be, in itſelf, an act of beneficence and goodneſs ; 
for if it be a demonſtration of @ power, ſuperior to that of the 
immediate and viſible agent, it muſt be allowed to be a ſufficient 
proof of the authority of any religion that is worthy of Gov, and 
agreeable to the principles of natural reaſon.” However, the uſe= 
fulneſs of a miracle, though not abſolutely neceſſary, is without 
doubt a corroborating circumſtance, and renders the proof, upon 
the whole, more clear and inconteſtable. 


Fu 


* 


AGAIN, another rule, obſerved by our Saviour, was this, not, 
generally, to ſeek for occa/ions to work miracles, but to take them, 
juſt as they fell in his way accidentally. For the immediate end, 
of his coming into the world, was not to amuſe and a/!on:fh man- 
kind, nor even to heal diſeaſes ; but to exert his miraculous power, 
as an evidence and teſtimony to the truth of his religion: and conſe- 
quently next, and in ſubordination to this, which was his principal 


and ultimate view, we muſt ſuppoſe, that he would aim to act in 
that way, in which his miracles would be moſt unexceptionable; "2 
and not liable to the leaſt imputation of colluſion and fraud; which | 
could not ſo well be avoided, as by their being eccaſronal, and . | 
wrought on ſudden and unexpected emergencies, And, I conceive, : 
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it was upon the ſame account, that he required Faith in order to 
his exerting his miracu/ous power of healing, namely, * becauſe it 
« was the moſt likely method to ſecure the particular deſign ef his 0 
1 miracles, which was to propagate the beligf of his doctrine. If — 
. ; this can be ſhewn, this part of his conduct will be fo far from be- 0 
= ing a juſt ground of ohjeF#1on againſt him, that it will be an argu- I 
ment of his great wiſdom ; and, conſequently, eſtabliſh his m j 
phetic character. 


LET me only obſerve, EY I proceed to the dire& proof of 
this, that the /a77h, inſiſted on, was not a belief of bis being the 
Maſiab; but only of his ability to perform the particular miracle, 
in order to which it was required; and, moreover, that it does 
not always mean a fixed and full perſuaſion even of this, but, ſome- 
© times, only a general expectation of receiving relief from him; 
* which was accepted (where perſons had not had opportunities, of 
© attaining a /?ronger degree of faith) though accompanied with 
« conſiderable mixtures of doubting and uncertainty, This ap- 
pears to have been the caſe, particularly, with reſpect to the man, 
of whom we have an account in the ninth chapter of St. Mar#'s 
goſpel ; who, upon our Saviour's ſaying to him: F thou canſt be- 
lieve, all things are poſſible to him that believeth z returned this an- 
ſwer, Lord, I believe: but that his faith was not a full conviction, 
but un/table and wavering, and attended with doubts and ſuſpicions, 
18 very naturally inferred from the words, which immediately fol- | 
low—Help thou my unvelief *, This being premiſed, it muſt be = 
conſidered, [1 


* Ver. 23. 24. 
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I the p1R8T place, That as all, or the greateſt part of thoſe, 

© of whom faith was required, came to our Saviour voluntarily, 
6 wat applied to him for a cure, nothing leſs could be expected 
from them, than that they had ſome general notion of his power 
* to perform it.” This circumſtance muſt be always kept in view, 
vi. that theſe perſons, of their own accord, offered themſelves to 
Chriſt ; and, therefore, when he put this queſtion to any of them, 
Doft. thou believe? the plain and obvious ſenſe of it is no more than 
this, © Art thou come with an Honeſt intention, with fincere and 
© upright views, really expecting to receive benefit from me; or is 
it only on a captious errand, with a defign to enſnare and betray 
« me? If thou believeſt that T am an art ful impoſtor, who only 
make a falſe pretence to miracles, and have not power to do what 
thou defireſt, thy requeſt is d:/ingenuous and hypocritical ; and I 
think myſelf under no obligation to work. miracles, for the ſatis- 


faction of every ſceptical caviller, who has a mind to try my power, 


either out of mere curioſity, or from corrupt and ſiniſter views. 


Hap any man come to Chriſt, and told him honeſtly, * That 
he had heard much of the ſame of his miracles, but had not, him- 
5 ſelf, had any opportunity of being convinced of the truth of them; 


A 


and then declared, that he could not ſay, he actually believed 


thereby do ſervice to one, who, though at preſent 1n a ſtate of 


© doubt, was of a fincere mind, and open to conviction; I ſee no 


reaſon to ſuppoſe, but that Chriſt would have granted his requeſt, 


nor 1s there any thing, in the new. teſtament, that in the leaſt inti- 
mates the contrary, The aſſiſting ſuch a perſon, as this, would 


. have been encouraging a frank, open, and ingenuous temper: but 
x 2 the. 


his miraculous power of healing, but only deſired, if he had this 
© power, he would remove the diſorders he laboured under, and 


er 
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the perſons of whom our Saviour required faith, came in quite | Wh 
another manner, and directly zmplored his aid; which altered the 
caſe intirely. For the leaſt that could be expected from the man- 
ner and circumſtances of their addreſs, provided they were /incere, 
was what Chri/t actually inſiſted on; viz. that they entertained, bl 
at leaſt, ſome general notion of his being able to relieve them. ll 


Tas appears moſt ſtrong and undeniable, in many of the in- i 
ſtances recorded in the ſacred hiſtory ; where the form of appli- 85 0 
cation was, Lord, if thou wilt, thou canſt make me whole, It would : 
be needleſs to examine every particular caſe ; and, therefore, I ſhall 
confine myſelf to one, which will ſet this whole matter in a clear 
light. St. Matthew informs us of two blind men, who followed 
our Saviour, crying out, and faying, Son of David have mercy on 
us *, When they were conducted to him, he put this queſtion to 
I them (as he certainly might moſt reaſonably, when they had de- 

- 1 dlared themſelves in ſuch ſtrong terms, as implied even their he- 
4 lieving him to be the promiſed Maſſiab) believe ye, that I am able to 
[ | do this? And upon their anfwering that they did believe, he touch 
f ed their eyes, and ſaid, according to your faith, be it unto you: i. e. 
This act of mine ſhall be the 7% of your integrity; if your pro- 
© feſſion has been /incere, you ſhall be healed, if not, your Blind- 
« neſs ſhall continue. In this place, then, which may ſerve as a 
key for the right interpretation of other paſſages, it is paſt diſpute, | 
that faith was only required for this reaſon, as it was a neceſſary 10 
evidence of a virtuous and honeſt mind. 


AnD if we examine the particular inſtances of faith, to which 
our Saviour attributed other of his miraculous cures, we ſhall find; 


* Chap. ix, 27. 28. 29. 1 
2 2 2 that 
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that they were not the /d-flights and tranſports of enthuſiaſm ; 
but ſaber and rational, and attended with great marks of Ancerity. 
The Centurion's faith * was the reſult of reaſon, and judicious re- 
fleftion, viz. that, if Chriſt was a true prophet, he could heal his 
ſervant at a diſtance; ſince he did every thing, of this kind, by 
the power of Gop, which is eſſentially preſent every where, The 5 
faith of the woman mentioned in the text, who, we may ſuppoſe, 2 
had een many of our Saviour's miracles, was an unqueſtionable 2 Y 
proof of her integrity; as ſhe manifeſted ſo high an opinion of 93 
his. character, and extraordinary power of healing, not only in 
oppoſition to all her national prejudices; but againſt the rulers, 
and men of moſt eminent note at that time, and the general opini- 
on of the people. And, finally, the woman of Canaan's faith + 5 
was grounded on the wiſeft, and moſt æorthy, apprehenſions con- Bee 
cerning the De1Ty ; as the father of the univerſe, who deſres F 
the happineſs of all his reaſonable creatures ; though he may, for 

valuable purpoſes, honour ſome with peculiar marks of his favour, 
and confer upon them extraordinary privileges. In each of 

_ theſe caſes, © faith was not an eaſy, unreaſonable, credulity, but the 
effect of thought, and ingenuity ; and, conſequently, in itſelf, 
highly commendable, and deſerving to be particularly diſtinguſh- 

n = 


FRoM what has been faid, then, it appears upon the whole, 
that when our Saviour required faith, as the condition of perform- 1 
ing miraculous cures, that faith included; in the true notion of : | 
it, probity of mind: and can any thing be more becoming the =Y 
character of a divine prophet, than to order matters ſo, as that his 
miracles, at the fame time that they anſwered their proper uſe of 


Platt. viii 9. + Chap. xv. 27. 
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atteſting the truth of his doctrine, ſhould encourage and reward 
an honeſt, virtuous, diſpoſition, and, conſequently, promote the 
great end of all religion ? Is there any thing exceptionable in this ? 


On the contrary, is it not rather a ie ſcheme, that, inſtead of 


weakening adds new ſtrength and credit to chriſtianity? In what 
manner could Chriſt have ated more worthy of Gop, and more 
honourable to his own moral character? What could be more 
agreeable to the great end of the divine government, which is to 
advance the perfection and happineſs of the intelligent creation? 
To all which I may add, that it makes a beautiful harmony, be- 
© tween the extraordinary, and ordinary, courſe of providence, to. 
© ſuppoſe, that in Both, there is one uniform deſign purſued ; and 
© that the greateſt, nobleſt, and moſt uſeful defign, we can poſ- 
© fibly conceive of; 4/2. countenancing and rewarding integrity, 
© and virtue, and diſcouraging corruption and hypocriſy.” 


Bur, SECONDLY, taking the matter, as it has been now ex- 
plained, our Saviour's requiring faith of thoſe, who came to him 


to be healed, was the moſt likely way to ſecure the particular end, 


for which his miracles were performed, and eſtabliſh the belief of 
his religion. This Faith, we have ſeen, was only inſiſted on, as it 
was a neceſſary evidence of an honeſt mind; and, that he ſhould 
require this qualification, cannot ſurely appear ſtrange to us, if we 
conſider, that none, but perſons of integrity and virtue, would 


probably be converted by his miracles, or atteſt the truth of them, 


publickly and reſolutely, in the face of oppoſition and danger. 


Men of corrupt and vicious diſpoſitions would have been likely, as 


the Scribes and Phariſees did, to give them a reproachful and 


malicious turn; or, however, would have made no ſcruple to - 


ny the facts, when owning them interfered with their wr ly n= 
tereſts, and expoſed them to ſuffering. The method therefore, 
WICH. 
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which our Saviour took, was the moſt proper and effectual to ſe- | 
cure ſuch witneſſes of his mighty works, as would bear a faithf KY 
and ſteady teſtimony ; whereas had he wrought his miracles on 
captious deſigning cavillers, who could not be depended in pon, nay, 
who would certainly have contradicted the report of his diſciples, 
to ſerve the views of their ambition and covetouſneſs, they muſt, 9 
in a great meaſure, have 4% their uſe. No wiſe man would 3 
throw away common inſtructions upon the obſtinate and incor- 
rigible; or chooſe to converſe with ſuch, chiefly, upon whom 
there was ſcarce any probability of doing good; and why ſhould 
© any be ſo unreaſonable, as to expect the very ſame thing, with 
relation to the miracles of Chriſt ; which, being an extraord;- 
© nary means of conviction, were much leſs to be uſed, where 
there was not a fair proſpect or anſwering ſome valuable end by 
them?“ 


SUFFER me further to add, that it is a moſt dle objection, 
which is ſometimes ſtarted upon other occaſions, vi. that we 
have an account of our Saviour's miracles, only from thoſe who 
were of his cw party; and that this, being the feſtimony of in- 
rereſted perſons, is not to be credited; this, I ſay, is a moſt idle 
objection: For from 1hom would theſe men have the account 
from his enemies? Can it be imagined, that thoſe, who con- 
tinued to oppoſe chriſtianity, would give a teſtimony againſt he- 

- ſelves, and proclaim, to the world, the profligate corruption and 
prejudice of their hearts? Every one that atteſts the truth of the 
miracles, by which the religion of Chrzft is confirmed, at the 
ſame time, publiſhes his own belief of them; and, conſequently, 
of the doctrine, which they were intended to enforce : Theſe two 

things have a neceſſary connection, and cannot be ſeparated. So 


that, cher, + there .can be no credible zeftimony to the truth of 
theſe 
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The reaſons of Chriſt's requiring faith, &c. 359 
theſe facts at all, and the depoſitions of eye- wit neſſes, and perſons 


of moſt unquęſtionable veracity, muſt not be admitted; which is 


deſtroying, at once, the credit and uſe of Ze/{/mony in all caſes : 
Or, elſe, the miracles muſt be allowed, upon the teſtimony of 
chriſtians ibemſelues who were, indeed, in a ſenſe intereſted, i. e. 
© (as they knew them to be really performed) engaged by all the 
© regards due to truth, honour, and virtue, to propagate the belief 
of them; but, in every other reſpect, they were the moſt diſin- 


© terefted witneſſes, that ever appeared in the ſupport of any cauſe.” 


LET me juſt add, in the THIRD place, that though what has 
been ſo largely conſidered appears to be one of the rules, which 


Chriſt had fixed for his conduct, it was not an univerſal rule. For 


there are ſeveral caſes, related in the goſpels, of miraculous cures 
performed, where, it does not appear, that any qualifications were 
required; or that our Saviour had any other motive, but the real 


 diftreſs of the object. Of this ſort, particularly, was the cure of 


the impotent man, at the pool of Betheſda *; and of the man that 


das blind from bis birth, related by the ſame evangeliſt . So that, 


upon laying theſe things together, we may form a pretty exact no- 
tion of our Lord's method of proceeding : © That whenever a di/- 
© eaſed miſerable object, that would naturally excite compaſſion in a 
© generous mind, preſented itſelf before him, the benevolence and. 
* tenderneſs of his nature always prompted him to relieve it; but 
*: when direct application was made to him, and he was expreſcly 
© defired to perform any particular cure, he required faith in the 
view, and for the wiſe reaſons, above explained; but. perhaps, 
* chiefly, that he might ſecure ſome * ful and ready Witneſſes to 


_ * the zruth of his miracles.” 


*. John, hw: 5. + Chap. 9. 
AND 
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AnD ſince it appears, that every circumſtance, relating to the 
miracles of Chriſt, was 10 wiſely adapted to anſwer the great end of 
them; fince the miracles, he wrought, were fo numerous, and 

evidently above the known powers of nature, or art; 
bably, beyond any powers communicated, or allowed, to created 
agents, ſuch as raiſing the dead; public miracles ; and performed 
on great multitudes at once; and on ſudden occurrences, where 
there could be no ſuſpicion of a contrived zmpoſture ; and, generally, 
moſt uſeful and beneficent miractes, which were not mere oſtenta- 
tions of a ſuperior intelligence, and porver, but demonſtrated, like- 
wiſe, the goodneſs of their author ; and, above all, fince his whole 
 decrine is the nobleſt improvement of reaſon, of morality and na- 
tural reli gion, and calculated to raiſe the mind to an exalted berghth 
of virtue, and for the advancement both of public, and private, 
happineſs (which is the /fronge/# recommendation of it, not except- 
ing miracles themſelves, to a conſiderate and well-diſpoſed mind)— 
let all theſe conſiderations confirm us in the belief, and profeſſion, 
of chriſtiauity. And let us take care, to add, to our faith, /ince- 
rity, and the practice of thoſe great and uſeful virtues, which our 
holy religion recommends. * For to act up to the excellent rules, 
* which our Saviour, in the name of Gop, has propoſed for our 
« conduct—is only another phraſe—for advancing the refitude, 
and honour, and purity of our nature; nay, our ſupreme, molt 


* ſolid and durable happineſs.” 


nay, pro- 


TE following ſhort reflections are n grafted, on the 
foregoing diſcourſe. 


FIRST, That there are uo circumſtances, attending the propoge- 
tion of the moſt important truths, but what, if they are miſunder- 


1 ſtood 
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ſtood or maliciouſly repreſented, will yield, to minds properly 
diſpoſed, a ſpecious and plauſible objection againſt the rruths then 
ſelves, ——Secondly, That it is the indiſpenſable duty, of all 
fair and honeſt inquirers, never to reject the general proofs and evi- 

dences of religion, in any caſe, on account of remote and incidental 
difficulties ——Thirdly, That a prejudice entertained, and cheriſb- 
ed, and which ſeeks for occaſions to confirm and fortify itſelf, ar- 
gues an unnatural diſpoſition and ſtate of mind——plainly unna- 
tural to the mind of man, becauſe the love of truth is natural 
and as the whole, of this 20 conduct of the underſtanding, is a 
monſtrous piece of ſelf-deceit ; fince truth is, in itſelf, the ſame ; and 
the terror of it (if we are {till reſolved, that it /hall be terrible: for 
that wholely depends upon curſelves) is, and muſt be, unchange- 


ably and for ever, the ſame. And now I have touched upon 
the ſubject, of prejudices againſt religion, —let me obſerve farther, 
that there is no bad ſoil in which they breed ſo faſt, and are ſo ſoon 
rooted, and fixed, as that of vanity, and luxury.—In the laſt 
place—As our ſenſe, of the evidences and proofs of true religion is 
more clear and unclouded; it will always be juſtly expected, both 


by Gop and man, that our virtues ſhould ſhine in proportion. 


vol. I. % NL 
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SERMON II 
Of the number of thoſe that ſhall te ſaved. 


Lux xiii, 23. 24. 


Then ſaid one unto him, Lord, are FI fow that 2 
be ſaved ? And he ſaid unto them, Strive to enter in 


at the ſtrait gate: for many, I ſay unto you, will 
cel to enter in, and ſhall not be able. 


HE perſon, who propoſed this queſtion to our bleſſed 
Saviour, ſeems neither to have been a wiſe, nor a reli- 
gious, man,—— Not wiſe, becauſe impertinently in- 
quiſitive about a point of no moment, to the cauſe of 
virtue, and the happineſs of mankind ; and becauſe he attempted 
to degrade the divine inſtructor, and reformer, of the world, into 
the low character of a revealer of ſecrets, to gratify vain curiofity ; 
and either to aſtoniſh and confound weak minds by contradicting, 
or do them a far greater, and perhaps an irreparable miſchief, by 


confirming, their imbibed and deeply-rooted prejud! ces.—-Nor, i 


A 
e 
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all probability, was he under any ſerious impreſſions of religion ; be- 
cauſe, then, the fit and moſt natural enquiry, that he could be 
prompted to make, would have been this: What muſt I do fo be 


ſaved? What was it to him, whether greater, or ſmaller, would 


be the number upon the whole, if he himſelf was not intitled to 


ſalvation? And yet about the laſt, the only thing of importance 


and uſe to himſelf, he appears not to have been at all ſol;c:tous : 
and as to the firſt, he ſeemed rather inclined that it ſhould be de- 
cided to the hurt, the miſery, the utter perdition, than to the good, 
of mankind in general: and therefore cannot be ſuſpected of hav- 
ing neglefed himſelf, from the overflowings and ſtrong impulſes of 
univerſal benevolence ; but as being deſirous only to be reſolved in 


a mere matter of Antes, without a due regard to his own, or 


to the common final happineſs of the rational creation. 


Our Lord, therefore, conſidered him in this light, and treated 


him as a perſon of infignificance ; of a careleſs unſettled temper, 


and not eaſily reduced to ſedate thought, and reſolutions of perſo- 

nal virtue (which every individual muſt have, and diligently cul- 
tivate, or there is no poſſibility, that mankind, upon Fe whole, 
ſhould be virtuous) our Lord, I fay, in the reply which he thought 
fit to make, did not addreſs himſelf, particularly, to the perſon 
who propoſed the queſtion, as having very little hope of his in- 
provement ; but to the people in general, who attended him He 


ſaid unto THEM, to his whole audience without diſtinction (ſo the 


evangel: 7 expreſly informs us) ſtri ve fo enter in at the trait gate: 


for many, 1 ſay unto you, will ſeek to enter in, and ſhall not be 
able. 


Ir was Chriſt's frequent practice, when queſtions of mere cu- 
riofity were Nope to him, to divert the diſcourſe to ſomething 
Aa a 2 that 
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that was /o/id, and of real importance. And, by acting thus, he 
maintained the dignity, and took the moſt effectual method to 
anſwer the ultimate end, of his divine miſſion - which was not to 
aſtoniſh the giddy trifling multitude, by reſolving intricate gue- 
ions; not to feed an inſatiate boundleſs humour of impertinence, 
by unravelling myſteries, and revealing dark events, which it is not 
the buſineſs of mankind to be acquainted with ; not to amuſe, but 1 
to inſtruct and ed fy, his hearers. He well knew the wide dif. 8] 
ference that there is, between the ſpeculation and practice of reli. x 
gion; that the one may not only ſubſiſt without the orher, but is 

frequently an ohHruction and a hinderance to it: in ſo much, that 

the wantonly and over-folicitoufly inguiſitive, is ſeldom found to be 

a right moral, temper, It is apt to be preſumptuous, heated, vic- * 
lent, raſh in cenſure; of confined and partial benevolence; a di- 1 
ſturber of the peace of chriſtian ſocieties; and even a kw and 
vilifier of virtue itſelf (the moſt refplendent image of Gop, and 
the ſupreme glory of angels and men) in compariſon of a mere no- 
tional orthodoxy, which has not a grain of. intrinfic worth in it, nor 
ſuppoſes the /eaſt degree of true merit, in the perſon who is poſ- 
ſeſſed of it. 


For theſe reaſons, our bleſſed Saviour, in various other caſes too 
tedious to be particularly recited, has obſerved the fame rule of con- 
duct, as in the inſtance mentioned in the text Grafting profitable 
inſtructions on inquiries, that of themſelves could yield no profit; 
and, inſtead of giving the ſanction of his ſacred authority to either 
fide of the queſtion, in abſtruſe and puzzling theories (which would 
have encouraged vanity, the love of novelty, and an unfixed reſtleſs 
temper, that delights to rove from one trie to another) inſtead of 
oppoſing, and expreſsly condemning this ſtrange hirſt after cu- 


rift ties, which might have infuſed ſtrong prejudices againſt him- 
1 ſelf 
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3 ſelf—chooſing rather to give it a more facit and gentle rebuke, by 
neglecting to countenance and indulge it, and endeavouring to en- 
gage the attention of his hearers, to the immutable obligations of 
piety in all circumſtances, and guard againſt thoſe errors, and per- 


nicious vices, to which, he foreſaw, from the preſent wrong bent 
and diſpoſition of their minds, that they were ina peculiar manner 


expoſed. 


I sHALL only add, by way of introduction, that what is pro- 
poſed, by the queriſt in the text, as a point to be decided and 
what Cbriſt, though it was directly offered to his deciſion, did not 
determine—is repreſented, in theſe remote ages from primitive chri- 
ſtianity, as a fundamental article of faith. We are not only to be- 
lieve, as a firft principle, on which the intire conſtitution of the goſ- 
= 2 pel is formed, that few will be ſaved ; but that it is to be aſcribed 
—- to the ſole poſitive appointment of Gop, that the number is ſo 
{ ſmall—The creator formed them for, the father devoted them to, \ 
miſery. But I may have occaſion to ſpeak more of this hereafter ; + 
and ſhall, therefore, now proceed to Propoſe the tub) es: of my 
following diſcourſe. 


In the FIRST place, then, I would obſerve from the text, that 
it is the wiſdom, and ought to be the chref concern, of every man, 
to mind the things, that immediately relate. to his own duty and 
happineſs; and not to be anxious about reſolving intricate queſtions, 
not. to miſemploy his zeal: about wſeleſs ſpeculations, that have na 
connexion. with either, 


SECONDLY; That prejudices of education (and the ſame: may be 
faid of any other, that have been fondly cheriſhed, and. are become 
deeply fixed) will make a man warmly eſpouſe, earneſtly contend. 
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for, and wiſh to have it in his power to eſtabliſh, the fruth of 


principles, that are abhorrent to nature, and which reg jo, w 


humanity, moſt ſtrongly prompt him to diſclaim, 


THIRDLY, From our Saviour's dropping the. queſtion, Propoſed 
in the text, without giving any direct reply to it, we are natural! 
led to make this remark, that, if it could be reed, there would 
be no z/e in it; it could only ſerve to diſcourage and 7errify, and 
torment the mind with diftreſſing doubts, and Juſpretons ; but could 


afford no one urgent reaſon, no generous motive, to the practice of 
piety and virtue. 


In the LAsT place, it is clearly intimated in this paſſage, that 
to maintain a courſe of uncorrupted and ſteady virtue, ſo as to enjoy 
the natural advantages and comforts of it here, and its glorious re- 
wards hereafter, is a work of great dffculty. 


THE FIRST obſervation; from the next, is this, that it is the 
Wiſdom, and ought to be the chief concern, of every man, to mind 
the things, that immediately relate to his «wn duty and happineſs ; 
and not to be anxious about reſolving zntricate queſtions, not to miſ- 
employ his zeal about #ſeleſs ſpeculations, that have no connexion 


with either, —If he endeavours to learn what his duty is, in all its 
branches, and diſcharges it faithfully, he will ſupport the dignity 


of his moral character, and fill, with propriety, and honour, his 
place and ſtation in the univerſe. He will act like one, who 
conſiders himſelf, as ordained to execute a part of the univerſal 
ſcheme of providence; by a failure in which, its beauty, and har- 
mony, and admirable order upon the whole, will be Memiſhed 


and de Efaced. He will be amiable, and approved of by Gov and f 


man; 
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man ; and an excellent, and uſeful, member of the univerſal 
community. | 


Ax from this right conſideration, and diligent performance, 


of his duty, his chief happineſs ſprings; ſo wiſe, and gracious, is 
the conſtitution of nature: nor can private happineſs be attained, 


by a regular and ſtrict courſe of per ſonal virtue, without promot- 


ing, conſiderably, the public good. Indeed, the whole ffcch of 
common happineſs is farniſhed, by each individual being aſſiduous, 
and inflexible, in purſuing his own true happineſs. And as it is a 
facred and immutable branch of duty, to every man, it muſt ever 


be the firſt, the moſt exquiſite and tranſporting, of all his pleaſures, 


to be beneficent and generous ; to overlook the ſcanty narrow li- 
mits of his own intereſt, and endeavour, to the utmoſt of his abi- 
lity and influence, to make reaſonable and manly pleaſures and joys 
circulate; to afluage the troubles and cares of the afii&ed, to en- 
lighten the gloomy benigbted, to raiſe the diſconſolate, and aid and 
fortify the imorous, and irreſolute ſpirit : and, as far as its power 
extends, to baniſh all d:freſs, and miſery, from both the rational 
and ſenfitive creation. So that to aſſert, that it is the wi/dom, and 


ſhould be the chief concern, of every man, to mind the things, that 
immediately relate to his own duty and happineſi— is not to recom- 


mend a mercenary virtue, or the cultivation of any low and /f 
paſſions ; but pointing out the ſureſt path, if each perſon acted his 
part wiſely and conſcientiouſly, to the univerſal re&717uge, and uni- 
verſal good, of human nature. Extenſive ſchemes of public uſeful- 
neſs magnificent efforts to put all fuch worthy deſigns in execu- 
tion—a noble, communicative, ſympathiſing, and expanded ſþr- 
rit, of benevolence, would animate and unite the whole race of 
-mankind, 1 
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Trvs employed man appears with dignity ; important, exalted, 
god-like, —But what a mean diminutive figure does he „n into, 


how ſhrunk, and withered, and ſt ipped of all the glories both of 


his reaſon and morality, when, inſtead of indeavouring to im- 
prove in the juſt knowledge of him/elf, of his fellow-creatures, of 


Gop, of the relation he bears to the univerſal ſpirit, and the 
ſyſtem of created and dependent natures, and the obligations of 


duty, neceſſarily reſulting from thence; he devotes himſelf, chiefly, 
to the reſolution of queſtions that are inexplicable, or to the dif. 


cuſſing ſuch idle ſpeculations, as are abſolutely inſignificant, to all 


the purpoſes of virtue, and human happineſs He is now degene- 
rated into a compoſitzon of mere amuſement and vanity; and no 
wiſdom, no honour, no uſefulneſs, can be expected from him. 


Hao the generality of mankind been attentive only, or prin- 
cipally, to the great points of their indiſpenſible duty, and ſcve- 
reign good, infinite other miſchiefs, befides darkneſs and confuſion 


of underſtanding, would have been prevented. They would, 


probably, have united in one ſcheme, as to the eſſential parts of 
true religion. But curioſity has led them into by-paths, where 
they have been bewildered and loſt in endleſs mazes : An over- 


- confident and heated zea!, for ſpeculations, has diverted their at- 
«tention, and regards, from true religion: Has fomented, and pro- 


pagated, a ſpirit of inſolence, and mutual contempt: Has occaſioned 
dreadful violations of charity, ſhameful neglects of common 7u/- 
tice, and, frequently, rendered the moſt pious more wild, and fierce, 
and hurtful, than the prophane and vicious tribe of men ; and the 
chriſtian more blood-thirſty, and a more mercileſs implacable 
enemy to chriſtians, than either the heather, or the mabometar— 
And is it worth our while, thus to defile our own minds, to /ay 
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waſte all our virtues, and to be the inſtruments of ſuch deplore- 
able diſtreſs, and confuſion, in the world, for ſuch a blind wanton 
ſpeculation, as that mentioned in the text; whether few, or many, 
ſhall be ſaved ? Scarce any debates, whithi have diſhonoured and 
diſtracted the chriſtian church, have been of more importance than 


this; which, I ſhall have occaſion to ſhew under one of the fol- 


lowing heads, is of 0 manner of importance. 


LET us, therefore, all reſolve, how diſagreeing, and various 
ſoever, our apprehenſions may be, in inferior and more doubtful 
points, to be harmonious in a ſtrictly moral condlict, and in the 
offices of humility and peace. Speculate with diffidence and mo- 
deſty; practiſe with reſolution, and an undaunted firmneſs of 
mind. Let queſtions, that are ſubtile and merely curious, be ex- 
amined intirely as matters of amu/ement, and not as the important 


buſineſs, the great concern, of human life. Believe with caution, 


differ with moderation, be ſupremely ſolicifous about the things, by 


which all may be edified ; and reſolve, in all events, to be candid 
and condeſcending, and to love one another: for God is love, and 
be that dwe leth in love, dwelleth in Gop, and Gop in bim *. I. 


now proceed to the 


Second obſervation, which is this, that prejudices of education 


(and the ſame may be ſaid of any other, that have been fondly 
cheriſhed, and are become deeply fixed) will make a man warmly 


eſpouſe, earneſtly contend for, and wiſh to have it in his power 


to eſtabliſh, the truth of principles, that are abhorrent to nature, 


and which reaſon, and humanity, moſt ſtrongly prompt him to diſ- 
clim,—I mention prejudices of education, particularly, not only, 


* x john ww, 26, | 
Vo. I. B b b becauſe 
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becauſe they are the univerſal charm, that, in ſome meaſure, inf. 
tuates and flupifies the human underſtanding, and, beyond any 
thing elſe, are the part of error, and implicit faith; but, be- 
cauſe the perſon, who propoſed that impertinent queſtion to our 
bleſſed Saviour, which is mentioned in the text, did it, in all pro- 
bability, from the ey and force of this carly implanted 


prejudice —=As a few, his notions ran very high, for the preroga- 
lives of the ſeed of Abraham : they were not only eminently di- 


ſtinguiſhed, above other nations, but the only part of the rational. 


workmanſhip of Gop, which he had not abſolutely rejefed, and 
abandoned to ſlavery and ruin. This was then the Opinion and be- 
lief of the degenerate spring of the father of the faithful; © but 
* neither the ſentiment of nature, nor the vice of Gop. 


HoweEveR, as this Few was actually thus deluded and pre- 
poſſeſſed, his intention in the inquiry which he made, we may rea- 
ſonably preſume, Was chiefly, if not only, this; to have this preju- 
dice, which was grafted in his mind in his . confirmed 
by the expreſs ſanction of one, who pretended to be the prophet 
and meſſenger of Gop—unleſs we ſuppoſe, that he deſigned it as 
a captious enſnaring queſtion, to deſtroy, intirely, the character 
and reputation of Chriſt with his bigotted countrymen, if he 
« preſumed to preach the univerſal mercy of Gop, and the ſalvable 
© condition of all mankind.” Here, then, we have the example of 
a man, who ſeemed to wi/h to have it eſtabliſhed for a fruth, 
that but few of his own ſpecies would be ſaved; and all the reſt, 


infinitely the greater number, conſigned over to geen and 


remedileſs miſery. 


© CouLD reaſon dictate ſuch an cara! 1 ? Could Hhuma- 


© nity ſupport itſelf under the thought, of its being the actual, 
8 deter- 
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determined, and unavailable ſtate of things? Would not Gop 
© then appear, in the horrid light of « 7yrant ? Is not this the 
© moſt diſaſtrous and terrible cataſirophe, that can poſſibly be pre- 


© ſented to the human imagination? If if was a truth, would 
got a man of kind ections, of generous and friendly ſympathies, 


' © chooſe, rather than that it ſhould be explained and certainly 


© made }nown to him, to have it hid and buried in impenetrable 
© and everlaſting dan? Can he be, in the le iſt degree, fond of a 
« doQrine, ſo exceſſively malevolent ? Can he allow himſelf to ext 
© in the 7yranny of the creator, and the ſtupendous ruin of his crea- 


tures? This is far from being the direction and biaſs of human na- 


ture, which is always ſhocked (while it retains its firſt right diſpo- 


© fitions) when it hears of any great mſerres, which it cannot re- 


© lievs, of any evils, which it cannot m71gate. But religious 
© hrejudires can reconcile the mind to ſuch ſcenes of gloomineſs, 
and terror, —What evidence of reaſon, then, and what force of 
© nature, muſt they not have power to darken, and controul !” 


Tarr THIRD remark, in the order of diſcourſe at firſt propoſed, 
was, that from our Saviour's dropping the queſtion which was put 
to him in the text, without giving any direct reply to it, we natu- 
rally infer, that if it could be refo/ved, there would be no 2 in it ; 


it could only ſerve to d//courage and terriſy, and torment the mind. 


with diſtreſſing doub7s and ſiſpicions; but could afford no one ur- 


gent reaſon, or generous motive, to the practice of piety and virtue. 
The doctrine of an abſolute d:v:ne predeſtination of all events, was, 


it muſt be allowed, generally received in the antient eaſtern na- 
tions; as it co7nzues to be at this day. Whether the Few, who 
addreſſed himſelf to our Lord in the text, held this opinion, can 
be determined with no cerfazn/y. There is, indeed, no probable 
ground, on which to raiſe ſuch a conefure ; becauſe, as was ob- 
B b b 2 _. ſerved: 
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ſerved before, he might be induced to it by another ſentiment) 


that was undeniably a national Jewiſh prejudice, viz. that the 


election of grace, the predęſtination to ſpecial mercy, was limited 
to their branch of Abraham's family, excluſive of all the reſt of 
mankind. 


* Mosss, the founder of their religion, could not poſſibly have 
© eſpouſed this doctrine of abjolute decrees, fixing the unalterable 
< ſtate of each individual in every nation, when he faid to all the 
* Iſraelites without diſtinction And now I ca Gon to Witneſs 
* againſt you this day, that 1 have jet before you life and death, 
« bleſſing and a curſe; therefore chooſe life. For was it in their 
< power to chooſe life, who were irreverſibly ieterm.ned to eternal 
death and miſery? The thing itſelf is a contradiction; and the KF: 
exhortation, conſidered in this light, abſurd even to extravagance. 1 


Bur if predeſtination, in general, had really been the univerſal bs 
belief of the Jews, in our Saviour's time, and a plain fundamental Fo 
article in the do&rine of Moſes; © it could not have been inferred 
from this alone, that /e greater number were devoted to miſery : 5 
both the wwiſdom and goodneſs of Gop, upon all the principles 5 ; 
© which the light of nature ſuggeſts, are ſtrongly on the other ide „ 


of the queſtion. A particular poſitive revelation, therefore, was — 
here neceſſary; or there could be no rational faith. Our Lord's 2 
declaration, upon another oecaſion, that H rait is the gate, and nar- Ez 


row is the way that lead-th unto life, and few there be that find 
it—is no argument, that though this was true in peculiar circum- 
« ſtances of prejudice, diſtreſs, and perſecution, it muſt hold like- 
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© pitious to the cauſe of virtue? But the contrary may rather be 
4 pre- 
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preſumed. And we may fafely reſt in this rational and juſt conclu- 
ſion, that if but, comparatively, few are ſaved, when the cauſe 
© of virtue is deſerted, diſgraced, oppreſſed; many more may attain 
to this bleſſed and defirable privilege, when religion is allowed 
© to take its free ſcope, when it is acknowleged to be reaſonable, 
amiable, uſeful, neceſſary ; and when there is no impediment, to 
the univerſal cultivation and improvement of it, but what ſprings 
from the inordinate paſſions, and voluntary corruption, of human 
nature. So that, for any thing that Chr:/# has aſſerted to the 
contrary (which refers wholly to extraordinary inſtances) in the 
common diſtinction and train of human life, thoſe who are ſaved 
may b. the ſuperior number, I preſume not to decide, that this is 
the abſolute #-u7þ of the caſe; but only to ſhew, that the contrary 


cannot be evinced, on the principles either of nature, or revela- 
tion. | 


A 


A 


A 


A 


AnD if it could, what valuable purpoſe would it anſwer ? © In 
© the opinion of Chriſt, moſt certainly none at all, becauſe he 
* thought it beneath him, as a prophet, concerned for the truth of 
© Gor, and the propagation and advancement of religion, to take 
© the leaſt notice of it. He muſt have done it, had it been an im- 


* portant enquiry ; he could not do it, as it was an 7mpertinent one. 
c 


A 


* think ourſelves obliged to pay any deference to his authority, 
neither ought we to concern ourſelves about it, Reaſon teaches 
us, abſtract from all regards which we owe to Chriſt as a 


A 


A 


prophet, that we ought not, becauſe the fate of man, and the 


* 


duty of man, will be unalterably the ſame, in whatever manner 
this queſtion is reſolved. If it be fill in our power to be 
ſaved, notwithſtanding the operation, the combined and moſt effi- 
cacious operation, of all external cauſes, the certain exiſtence of 
theſe 


He did not; and therefore, if we reverence his wi/dom, and 


* 
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theſe cauſes, andeven the knowledge of the actual event (could that 
be obtained) with reſpect to particular perſons, can neither diminiſb, 
nor increaſe, this power: and our duty muſt be, to exert our- 
ſelves in ſuch a manner, as if the whole, depended upon ourſelves, 
If, on the contrary, ſalvation be not in our power—all ſchemes, 
all efforts, are vain ; inactivity is, then, our duty, unconcern and 
ſtupidity, are our preſent happineſs, If but few ſhall be ſaved, 
merely through a divine decree, it muſt be ſcarce poſſible for us to 
know, whether we ourſelves are of that ſelected number this, 
therefore, can open to us no other ſcene, but that of irremediable 
deſpair and horror. If it could be revealed to us, by the infallible 
preſcience of the DeI1TY, it would, perhaps, damp and intimidate 
every holy and pious reſolution; uneaſy and ſuſpicious doubts 
would clog and retard all the inward ſprings of action; and the 
fear, of not ſucceeding at {af would ſlacken our very endeavcurs 
to ſucceed. 


8 
Ne 


\ 

AN afrighted mind is rendered, by means of its inward ter- 

© ror, confuſed, and impotent: nothing, therefore, can inſpire that 
* free and undaunted ſpirit (which is the neceſſary ſupport of an ex- 
© alted and improving virtue) but the firm belief, that Gop would 
© have all men to be ſaved; without engaging in a fruitleſs diſqui- 
fition, what the number will be upon the whole, but confining W-. 
our thoughts, intirely, to the indiſpenſable terms and conditions W 7 
of falvation.” And, from hence, it unavoidably follows, that * 
the inſiſting upon ſuch doctrines as the above-mentioned, about 
which our Lord, when directly conſulted, would not exp/arn him- 
ſelf, can hardly be imagined, by a truly thoughtful and conſider- 
ate man, to be 4 proper way either to promote the purpoſes of re- Z 
ligion in general; or to anſwer the peculiar deſign of the chriſtian Y 
inſti itution. But, | Þ 
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Ix the laſt place, it is clearly and ſtrongly intimatcd in the text— 
that to maintain a courſe of uncorrupted and fleady virtue, fo as to 
enjoy the natural advantages and comforts of it here, and its glo- 
rious rewards hereafter, is a work of great d:/jiculty...To begin a 
courſe of religion, when contrary habits have been long eſtabliſhed, 
requires the utmoſt force of reſolution ; becauſe, in this caſe, the 
ſinner is held under ſuch heavy ſervitude, that he has ſcarce à will 
to attempt a reformation, and, ſeldom, Readineſs and conſtancy of 
mind, to execute his languid, haſty, extorted purpoſes. Demon- 
ſtrate to him the infamy of his irregular courſes ; and that they 
tend to impair his Health, conſume his ſubſtance, depreſs his under- 

ſtanding; and, of conſequence, to bring diſquietude and miſery on 
him in this world, and eternal ruin in the next. Add, to theſe 
perſonal inconveniencies, others of a more public nature; that they 
injure the innocent, diſtreſs his family, incroath on his neighbours 
rights, and are inconſiſtent with all good order, and happineſs, in 


ſociety - and let theſe things be diſplayed, and urged, with the ut- 


moſt force of reaſon, and all the arts of eloquence and perſuaſion— 
they may, perhaps, raiſe ſome preſent {light emotion, but, in the 
main, he continues 7nfex:ble, and deaf to all the remonſtrances of 
reaſon and intereſt. So that the habits, which he has contracted, 
in effect deſtroy his capacities of thinking and reaſoning, and diveſt 
him of his intelligent and moral powers. And this is, not only, an 
undeniable part of the hi/fory of the degenerate wicked world; but 
ſprings from the very nature of things. 


IT ariſes, in a great meaſure, from the general nature of ha- 
bits, For it muſt require conſtant care and application, when the 
mind has been, for a long time, bent one way, to recover it to its 
original 
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original biaſs, and alter it to a quite different direction. When | 4 

5 any inclinations, though of our own raiſing, are become habitual, | . F 
they are ingrafted, as it were, into the complexion of the ſoul ; Þ 4 
mixed with its very Frame; and, conſequently, as hard to be 1 i 4 
rooted out, as thoſe which are natural. Beſides, habits of vice | 
have this peculiar unhappy circumſtance attending them, that they 
are adapted to the ſenſitive part in man, the motions of which 1 
are more warm and impulſive, they ſtrike more forcibly, and are 1 
more uni verſally attended to, than religious and moral conſidera- | . 

| tions; and being, upon that account, directly repugnant to the . . 
underſtanding, they cloud its Vgbt, and weaken its authority; and „ 
render men averſe to ſefious conſideration (the only poſſible foun- 
dation of rue repentance) becaute it terriſies the conſcience bur- 


| dened with guilt, and looking 2nward repreſents a hideous picture 
of deformity. 
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To which we may add, that the very diſſiculty, of ſubduing 
evil habits, has ſo formidable an aſpect, that it diſcourages ſinners 
from attempting it. The watchfulneſs, inward conflict, and 
mortification, that attend it, entirely baMe their faith, half-form- 
ed, and fluctuating reſolutions. So that though they may be 
ſo fully convinced, of the nece//ity of a reformation, as to deter- 
mine, in general, to correct what is amiſs in their temper and 
conduct; they can ſcarce acquire fufficient frength of ſpirit, to ſet 
about the immediate execution of it; but defer it, to ſome un- 
certain time hereafter : not conſidering what is obvious to com- 
mon ſenſe, and confirmed by the univerſal experience of mankind, | oY 
that, by this means, they render their hab77s more /iubborn-and 1 
unconquerable, 


WHEN 
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7 WuHen this is the deplorable caſe, men are never likely to be 
= brought to repentance, till ſomething or other, of an a/arming na- 
= ture, happens, that rouſes the mind out of its lethargy, and forces 
= it to thing. But this is infinitely precariqus, and not at all to. be 

| d-pended on: From whence we ſee, what foundation there is, for 
that ſtrong paſſage of the prophet Jeremiah, where, in a lofty 
figurative ſtile, he compares the breaking ſtrong and rootcd habits 
of evil, to things abſolutely 7mpryible, Can, ſays he, the Ethiopian 


change his ſhin, and the leopard his ſpots ? then may 4 alſo do 
good, who are accuſtomed to do evil F, 


= Tux following Aae, with reſpect to the exerciſe of an 

5 exact, uncorrupted, and inflexible virtue, muſt be allowed with 
reſpect to the hole human race; and, in them, is contained the 
; whole of the moral di/treſs and weakneſs of human nature. Its 
Bil . animal paſſions are ſtrong and turbulent; apt to oppoſe, and, upon 
Wo a little indulgence, to over-rule the dictates of reaſon. An unhappy 
0 conſtitution of body is a load, and an oppreſſion, upon the mind; 
5 . and the various diſorders, to which the body is ſubject, cloud, 
5 4 and interrupt, the freedom and [velineſs of its operations. Ob- 
9 i; jects of ſenſe make powerful impreſions upon it; and it is, every 

IF where, ſurrounded with numberleſs 7emptations : Evil examples, 
oftentimes, corrupt it early; indolence enervates its faculties ; par- 
tial views, of things, betray it into dangerous errors; and the avs- 
cations, and cares, of lite diſtract it. And, finally, popularity is 
apt to enſlave it; corrupt cuſtoms to enure it to a habit of vanity 
* and exceſs; and evil company to inſtil into it 9 principles, 
and extirpate its natural ſen/e of good and evil. 
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Bur let me obſerve, for the concluſion of the whole, that the 
greateſt difficulties of religion are, vet, Poſſible to be ſurmounted. 
This is almoſt evident to a demonſitrifion : becauſe we find, that 
there are no other aver/jons, no other difficulties, no other con- 
firmed and moſt inveterate habits, but what may be altogether 
controuled and ſubdued, by the ardor and ſpirit of human reſolu- 
tion: And we cannot ſurely think, that our nature is ſo odd, fo 
defefive, a compoſition, that it can conquer every difinclination, 
ſurmount every difficulty, and reform every wrong habit, but what 
is of a religious kind. It is an incredible ſuppoſition in itſelf; and 
moſt injurious to the wiſdom and goodneſs of our Creator. 
Mankind are capable of ander/tanding their duty, and of impreſſing, 
upon their conſciences, an efficacious ſenſe, and conviction, of i its 
infinite importance; and there is no cauſe in nature, that can neceſ- 
fſarily prevent their acting, according to their inward apprehenſion = 
and judgment of things : and the /ame reſolution, with which, we = 
often ſee, that they break through orber ſtubborn habits, and ſuſtain Wi. 
ſurpriſing, and almoſt incredible, conflicts, muſt, according to 
the courſe of nature, gain them the victory over any habits what- 
ſoever ; and raiſe them to a pitch, of /ub/ime and exemplary grod- 1 
neſs—Beſides that they are taught, by nature, and expreſsly di! 
rected by the chriſtian revelation, to implore the gracious help of 5 5 
Gop, who is moſt affectionately and tenderly concerned, for the 3 
rectitude, and happineſs, of all his intelligent and moral pring; 
and has therefore promiſed, to give the boly Sjzrit, to them that 1 bi 
0 ofe Iin “. 
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S ER M O N IV. 


Of the true guard of innocence ; and the 
natural progrels of vice. 


Marr. xxvi. 35+ 


Peter ſaid unto him, though I ſhould die with ths = 
will not deny thee, 


HIS, which is recorded in the text, was certainly, in 
itſelf, a brave and noble reſolution ; and if it had been 
as firmly adhered to, as it was honeſtly formed, the 
apoſtle's character, in this particular ſcene of his life, 
would have been tranſmitted down, with diſtinguiſhed honour, to 
all ſucceeding ages. But the event was, in reality, quite different; 
and affords a flagrant and melancholly proof of the Hailty, and 
inconſtancy, of human nature. It ſhews it, indeed, to be fo fickle 
and mutable, as that, ſometimes, there is but a very /bort interval 
between reſolving well, and doing ill ; and a quick ſurpriſing tran- 
ſition, from the moſt ſolemn T of zeal, and uncommon 
ardour, in the cauſe of virtue, to a direct and public renunciation 
of it. Every example of this ſort is a ſtanding leſſon of humility, 
Co 2 : „„ 
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and caution, to the reſt of mankind : and the moral cauſes of it 
may, in moſt inſtances, be diſtinctly traced ; and have the ſame 
influence in all times. So that we may conſider the text, as ex- 
tending far beyond the perſonal character of St. Peter, and taking 
a much wider ſcope—And diſcourſe from it, as if the depravity 
and diſbonour of human nature was the ſubjef ; and man, as man, 
the auditcr, to whom it is properly addreſſed.” 


ST. PETER appears, from his whole hiſtory, to have been a 
perſon of a /ively and ſanguine temper. We find him, upon 
many occaſions, profeſſing, with a peculiar earne/tneſs and warmeh, 
his affec?:0n and inviolable fidelity to his maſter ; and reſenting 
every thing, which, he apprehended, was ixjurious to him, or 
diſparaging to his d;grity. He could, therefore, hardly bear to be 
told, even by Chriſt himſelf, that the frength of his zeal would 
ever abate, and much leſs that he would oferly deny his Lord; 
but, from the forcwardneſs, and ſome degree of preſumption, that 
was natural to him, joined with the experience of an Honeſt uncor- 
rupted heart, he declared his reſolution as in the text (in which, 
he made no doubt, but he might confide) Fo die with him, rather 
than, through baſe fear and cowardice, to betray and deſert his 
cauſe. | 


AnD the very ſame circumſtances, that account for the ve- 
bemence and heat of his reſolution, will likewiſe account, in a 
great meaſure, for his inglorious fall, For, preſuming too far, 
and having no diſiruſt of his own firmneſs and ſtability, it is 
highly probable, that he ſtood leſs upon his guard, and neglected . 
to weigh, with that ſcriouſnefs and deliberation, which the im- . 
portance of it deſerved, the ſeaſonable and friendly admonition, 
which his maſter had given him. And, thus, the temptation 
| | oſfault 4 
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aſſaulted him, over-poꝛvered him, and robbed him of his beſt 
treaſure, his innocence, before he was duly ſenſible, though fore- 
warned of his danger—An error this, that all who are of the 
ſame warm and ſanguzne diſpoſitions, are more peculiarly expoſed 
to, not only in caſes of extraordinary tryal, but in the common 
courſe of virtue, and of human life: Such being, generally, 
© more haſty and eager to reſolve, than they are ſteady to execute; 
and being apt, withal, to entertain too high an opinion of them- 
« ſelves, and fail in the exerciſe of that conſtant vigilance and cir- 


cumſpection, which are abſolutely neceſſary to maintain a life 
« of religion, and ſtrict morality.” 


Bur, to the account of St, Peter's heinous d://imulation, and apo- 


ſtacy from the truth, it is neceſſary, to do juſtice to his character, 
that we add what followed in conſequence of it, his humzlration 


and repentance ; which were attended with all poſſible marks of 


fincerity, and ingenuity of mind. For though he fell, and that 


fully and ſhamefully too, partly through his preſumption, and 
partly through the ſiadden conſternation, by which he was op- 
preſſed, and diſpirited, and deprived of the aids and ſuccours of 
reaſon ; yet the integrity of his heart, which was only controuled, 
in its uſual-operation, by the preſent violence of the temptation, 
but had never totally deſerted him, revived upon the firſt ſerious 
reflection, and diſcovered its ſuperior influence. He lamented his 


error, and corrected it: His reformation was complete and laſting : 


He aſſerted the truth againſt its numerous and powerful oppoſers, 
undaunted, and unmoved, under the bittereſt reproaches and per- 
ſecutions ; and ſacrificed, for the ſake of the glorious cauſe, which 
he had deliberately eſpouſed, eaſe, 1/bertv, and life, His inward 
goodneſs, now better fortified, and prepared for trials, ſhewed it- 
ſelf to be 7nvincible z and he fulfilled the reſolurron, which he 


had 
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had before violated, through an unexpected ſi urprize and terror— 1 a 
The reſolution of even dying for Chriſt, rather than he would = 
conſent to deny him. And there are ſeveral obſervations naturally 6 
ariſing from this hiſtory, that are of univerſal importance and uſe. 


* — — —— — 


THE FIRST of which is this, that there are ſome critical ſea- * 
_ ſons of danger, that may at once, overſet a very ſincere and well 
eſtabliſned virtue. Theſe are, generally, ſuch as come upon us 
by ſurprize, and, againſt which, we have not armed ourſelves 
with a ſufficient ſtock of re/olution. Thus St. Peter, though he 3 
had purpoſed in general never to deny Chriſt, yet, not having im- 5 
preſſed it upon his mind with proper weight, and not expecting the 
temptation, by which he was encountered, his reſolution was not 
prepared to exert itſelf; and, of conſequence, he may juſtly be 
ſaid to have been diſarmed, and wholly unprovided for his own | 
defence, when his integrity was brought to the 7%. The maid- * 
ſervant, belonging to the h:gh prieſt, charged him with being a 0 
diſciple of Jeſus of Nazareth, when his thoughts were wholly * 
intent upon another ſubject. He apprehended himſelf to be in T 
no danger, when his danger was neareſt; and, upon ſuch an un- 
looked for ſhock, dread and terror ſeized his ſpirits, and rendered 
him incapable of recollection, and of diſcovering a becoming pre- * 
fence and ſtrength of mind. So that, his courage having forſaken "8 
him, and his thoughts being perplexed and confuſed, he firſt be- 5 : 
gan to prevaricate, and, in an evaſive manner, to deny the ac- z 3 ; 
cuſation; and, ſoon after, being charged again, he again denied, | = 
in more direct and explicite terms; and at laſt, his fears, and to- . 
gether with them, his embaraſſment and guilt increaſing, he pro- by * 
1 cCeeded fo far, as to renounce all relation to Chrift, and knowledge | 
of him, with falſe oaths and profane execratzons. : 
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Axp critical ſeaſons, of a like nature with this, frequently 
happen in the courſe of human affairs, viz. ſudden and uneapected 
events that put our virtue to a very ſevere and dangerous proof, 
and call for the immediate exerciſe of a ſtrong unſhaken reſolution 


—And yet have a natural tendency to alarm the paſſions, and 
diſſipate reflexion.—Propoſals, perhaps, are made to us, before we 


are aware of the deſign, to advance ourſelves by diſſimulation and 
injuſtice ; we are flattered with the proſpect of extraordinary ad- 
vantages, to be obtained by methods, that are not ſtrictly honour- 
able ; advantages quite above our common views in life, and 
which we could not reaſonably hope for : Or elſe fair oppor- 
tunities, and powerful incitements, to the gratification of ſome 
criminal paſſion (to which we are by conſtitution moſt in- 
clined) wunexpeFedly preſent themſelves——And thus our vir- 
tue may be oppreſſed, and borne down, by the very ſame temp- 
tations, aſſaulting us in an «guarded hour, which, if they had 
been foreſeen, and maturely deliberated upon, our integrity might 
have enabled us to repel, with a generous ſcorn and indignation. 
In all which caſes, it is not ſo properly the femptation itſelf, a: 
our being attacked by ſurpriſe, that ſubdues and enſlaves us. 


And ſuch hazardous ſcenes, as theſe, are very ft to be mixes 
with other more common trials, in a ſtate of moral diſeipline: 
Becauſe, they naturally excite circumſpection, teach experience. 
improve reſolution, and raiſe our virtue to an eminent degree of 


ſtrength and ſublimity. And, at the ſame time, that they are {© 


beneficial in their conſequences, if we come off victorious, and 
preſerve our integrity inviolable, they plainly point out to us, 
what our duty is, and in what manner we ought to conduct our- 


ſelves, if we would paſs through life with rectitude, and honour, 


and inward ſatisfaction. But this leads me 
* Gu „ 
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To ANOTHER remark, ſuggeſted by the hiſtory to which the 


tat refers, and that is, that the beſt and ſureſt way, to maintain 
dur umocence, is to keep the mind calm and unrufiled, and atten- 
ide to all events, If we are poſſeſſed of a ſedate temper, we ſhall 
be able to determine with propriety, in all caſes that occur to us. 
it reafon be clear and undiiturbed, we may always ſee our danger, 
and avord it: we ſhall be furniſhed with ſufficient otives to inſpire 


Acadineſs and equanimity, and animate our reſolution : we are, 


then, at liberty to weigh maturely every propoſal that is made to 


us, and may ſhun the fatal effects of a raſh and precipitate con- 


duct. As long as we hold this rational and noble command of 


ourſelves, we have but little cauſe to fear being ſurpriſed, and vio- 


lently burried, into immoralities ; and, conſequently, have guard- 
ed the weak fide of human nature. And as for premeditated and 


determined wickedneſs, that has, almoſt always, its foundation in 


indeliberate and heedleſs exceſſes; which inflame the paſſions, gra- 
dually blind the underſtanding, aud ſtupify the natural conſcience 
of good and evil. And while the mind is unruffled, and conti- 
nues to reflect cooly, it is ſcarce poſſible for it to conſider, but 
with deteſtation and horror, ſuch an abandoned ſtate of deprava- 
tion and diſorder. 


Is like manner, if we are duly attentive to all events, that be- 
fal us, we ſhall probably be prefared, for all events. We ſhall 
form our temper and behaviour in that manner, which is beſt 
adafted to them, We ſhall examine into their probable conſe- 
quences, and guard againſt thoſe that are injurious. We ſhall 
take care not to be betrayed into any practices, that are incon- 


ſiſtent with integrity, b 7 indeliberate exceſſes of paſion, or an over- 
confident 
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confident preſumption. And our virtue will, by this means, be 
ſo fortified and wiſe ly defended, as to ſuſtain the moſt difficult 
and laborious conflicts, to which it may be expoſed ; ſo as nei- 


ther to be ſpoted and defiled by criminal compliances, nor Jin nk 
under the weight of oppreſſion, 


| WurREas, if we are diſturbed and diſordered by any in- 
temperate paſſion, fo as to have our reflexions tumultuous and con- 
fuſed, and to be hindered from attending, regularly and calmly, 
to our preſent ſituation, and the proper duties of it, we can nei- 
ther have judgment to direct, nor reſolution to act with firmneſs 
and vigour ; but, in all ſudden emergencies, ſhall be apt to follow 
the fir/t ſentiment, that riſes within us; and be carried away, by 
the impulſe of that particular paſſion, which happens to have the 
aſcendent, of whatever kind it be: And,' conſequently, we muſt 


be in imminent danger of deeply wounding our integrity, and 


forfeiting, perhaps intirely and irrecoverably, our peace and ho- 
nour. 


Tus, which has been diſtinctly ſtated, is, on both fides, the 


probable tendency of things, according to the fixed laus of the 


human conſtitution. Perturbation, confuſion, and inattention of 
mind are the immediate ſources of vice And calm reflexion, 
ſeaſonably and wiſely applyed to every event, that happens in the 
courſe of moral life; on what conduct is particularly ſuited to it 
and will inſpire inward reſolution to purſue it this, I ſay, is the 
neceſſary, the only, and will, by the bleſſing of Gop, prove a 
ſure and effectual ſupport of rectitude of heart, and manners. 
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I BEG leave to add to all this, that it will be of great uſe to us 
ſeriouſly to conſider, how it would be proper for us to act, in all 


the various ſlates and conditions of human life; to imagine, fre- 


quently, a change in our circumſtances, to. repreſent ourſelves, to 


our own thoughts, as attended by temptations, which may never 


actually befal us, and reduced to a ſituation, that ſeems at. pre- 
ſent remote, and at a great diſtance from us. For, by making 
the viriues, of every flation, intimate and familiar to our re- 


flections, as well as the ſpecial inſtances of vigilance and reſelu- 
tion, that are required in it, we are never likely to be confounded, 


or loſe our diſcretion and conſtancy, under the moſt ſudden vi- 


crſſitudes of this uncertain and variable ſcene of our exiſtence. 
We are never likely to be ſurprized, at being called to act a new 


part, with which we are altogether unacquainted ; but ſhall have 
both the rule of our behaviour, and motzves to adhere to it, di- 


rect and plain before us. 


INDEED, the heat and effort of reſolution, which ſpring from 
preſent paſſion, and accidental momentary fits of zeal, are not, as 
is evident beyond diſpute from St. Peter's caſe, a ſufficient ſecurity 


and guard of our innocence. Theſe may be honeſt, as his was, 


and ſpring from an inward ſenſe of fitneſs, gratitude, and in- 


genuity, but are not likely to be permanent and durable, For the 


effefts, of a ſudden and high raiſed 7ranſport, ſeldom laſt longer, 
than the tranſport itſelf ; and that which may be depended upon, 
as a ſubſtantial d. Hence of our virtue, muſt be ſomething more 
deeply fixed, and rooted, in the heart. It muſt be a reſolution. 
« framed upon comparing all circumſtances, and weighing all con- 


c Sequencer: ; a reſolution often renewed, and urged, with due force, 
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© and efficacy, upon the conſcience: In a word, a reſolution ren- 
* dered ſo habitual to us, when the danger is remote, that it will 


not fail of recollefing 1tfelf; and exerting its utmoſt influence, 
* when the ſame danger is directly impending. 


In the THIRD place, we may obſerve from the hiſtory now 
before us, the natural progreſs of fin, from one ſage to another, 
till it arrives at a ſcandalous height of enormity ; and, that when 
a man has once ventured beyond the limits of innocence, he can 
have no ſecurity, that he ſhall /op at the jr/? offence, but may 
be hurried on to ſuch wickedneſs, as, before, he would ſcarce 
allow himſelf to be capable of, St. Peter, we have ſeen, firſt 
began with prevarication, and with returning an ambiguous and 
evaſive anſwer, when he was charged with being one of Chri/!'s 
diſciples ; and by 74:5, it is highly probable, he hoped to have 
delivered himſelf from the diſſiculty, in which he was involved 
And little did he imagine, that his impiety and guilt would have 
proceeded ſo far, as to a direct denial of his maſter, and to 
open prophaneneſs and blaſphemy. But thus it was in fact; and 
thus it has been, in innumerable other inſtances. One a# of 
vice, one indulgence of irregular paſſion, has not only prepared 


the way to another, but led to the moſt exceſſive and unnatural 


wickedneſs, The examples are various, and the degrees of cor- 
ruption various; but the freacherous, inſlaving, infatuating nature 
of ſin is delineated, in the ſtrongeſt colours, in them all. 


Tux mind of man is, by nature, ſo ſtrongly attached to virtue, 
that it cannot become totally corrupted all at once. Some go on 
faſter in the paths of vice, than others. But the intire corruption 
of the mind is, for the moſt part, a work of labour, and fliw 
bree lien on. Some 1 tenings muſt be uſed, to make vice appear 

D dd 2 g toler- 
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tolerable ; ſome artful colourings, to diſguiſe, or hide, its native 
odiouſneſs and deformity : and it requires time, thoroughly to /ilence 


* 


the voice of conſcience, and /uppreſs all uneaſy reſſexions. 


Tun caſe, therefore, generally ſtands thus—Men begin with 
repreſenting fin, as a weakneſs and 7nfirmity of nature, which a 
being of infinite goodneſs, Who can have no motions of revenge, 
and whoſe only end in the government of the world is the hap- 
pineſs of his creatures and ſubjects, will eaſily pardon, or, at leaſt, 
not rigoroufly puniſh. Then they ſet themſelves to invent ſakoes, 
and plauſible circumſtances, to mitigate the guilt of their evil 
actions. And having, by this means, rendered vice more fa- 
miliar, and leflened that aver/jon and horror, which they before 
felt in their minds at the thought of it; having thus perverted 
and enſlaved their ſudgment, and broke through that powerful re- 


. ſtr aint, the fear of Gop's diſpleaſure ; they will naturally proceed 


to greater degrees of licentiouſneſs. The ſucceſs of one vicious 


purſuit, or the pleaſure that has attended it, will diſpoſe them to 
c for, and, conſequently, eaſily incline them to, a repetition 
of the offence, till they are hardened beyond all ſenſe of the evil 
of it: The authority of reaſon being weakned, and the 7yranny 
of wild paſſion increaſed, by every irregular gratification. 


Ox vice will frequently call for another, to palliate and cover 
it; to render the gain of it more certain ; or prevent interruption, 
and Aiſturbance, in its falſe ſophiſticated pleaſures ; or to ſcreen 
from the evil conſequences, that, it may be juſtly apprehended, wall 
follow upon it. And when men become habztually devoted to 
the practice of wickedneſs, and have no reliſb of ſublimer exer- 
ciſes and enjoyments ; eſpecially, if they have ſo far conquered 


ſhame, as to commit public and notorious impiety; it is no my 
wa 5 
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der, if they defend it openly, and r:d:cule all attempts, to expoſe 
their vices, as the effect of ignorance and enthuſiaſm : it is no won- 
der, if having, for a long time, deſerted the paths of virtue, they 
ſee no beauty or agreeablene/s in them; or that being enſaved to 
vice, they ſhould, for their own eaſe, endeavour to repreſent this 
fouleſt infamy and ſhame of human nature, under folſe and delu-— 
ſve appearances, ——This is the na:ural progreſs of a corrupted 
mind, from the %%, and /ma!ler, inſtances of its depravation, 
till, at length, by offering continual violence to reaſon, it is ſo 
ſtrangely blinded and ſtupified, as not to ſtick at the moſt deteſt- 
able immoralities; and in the elegant language of the prophet, to 
put darkneſs for light, and hight for darkneſs ; bitter for ſweet, and 


| faveet for bitter X. 


Tnus it was with David. He began with wanton looks, and 
indulging to laſcivious defires, and ended with adultery, and the 
ſhedding of innocent and loyal blood. And thus it was with 
Hazael, whoſe hiſtory is mentioned in the ſecond book of Kings, 
and his character hiotted with treaſon, the murder of his prince, 
and other inhuman crimes. Had he been of an humble mind, not 
fond of power, and dazzled by the pomp of greatneſs; and had he 
poſſeſſed a fender and ſympathifing heart, that was /en/ible of the 
diſtreſſes of his fellow-creatures, and open to the impreſſions of 
humanity ; it is not at all likely, that he would have committed 
theſe execrable crimes. But having, as is highly probable, in- 
dulged aſpiring thoughts, and being a man of a vaſt ſcope of ambi- 


tion, the near priſpect, of a crown, was a temptation almoſt irre- 


fiſtible ; like a ſtrong and glaring „igt, to a weak diſtempered eye, 


it confounded his reaſon, and led him to trample on juſtice, 


r. - 230, 


fidelity, 
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Fidelity, and honour. And when he had mounted the throne by 
uſurpation, and blood (by which he evidently demonſtrated, that he 
was of a bard inflexible diſpoſition, that had very little feeling of 


generoſity, and mercy) it is nothing ſtrange, to find him giving " b 
a looſe to cruelty, and endeavouring to ſupport himſelf, in his un- „ þ 
lawful power, by a vigorous and relentleſs oppreſſign. Fg 1 g 
HERE we may ſee, engraven in legible characters, the extra- 
vagant effects of ungoverned paſſion, in one ſingle inſtance, It | 
drew ſuch a black train of evils after it, as, being deſcribed to K . 
the inner himſelf, ſtruck him with ſurpriſe and terror x. Nor is = 
this the caſe, only, with reſpe&t to ambition, but it holds true = | 


likewiſe as to all other irregular appetites : they lead thoſe, wha 
are unhappily enſlaved to them, into an inextricable labyrinth 
of error and wickedneſs ; and, frequently end in ſuch compli- 
cated and dreadful guilt, that, at the mention of it, even cor- 
rupt nature is alarmed, and farts back with remorſe and ab- 
horrence, 


Avorp therefore as a peſtilential contagion, as poiſon and 
< death to the ſoul, all the alluring infinuations of vice. Take 
heed of placing an undue confidence even in your virtues; en- 
deavour to infuſe, and plant deep within, the ſeeds of piety, and 
univerſal chriſtian goodneſs. Conſider, that the ſame tempta- 
tions, nay, the very ſame errors and vices, may have a very dif- 
ferent effe&, as the prevailing inward temper is differently form- 
ed: © That the fall of Peter made him humble and penitent; that 
of Judas rendered him ſullen and deſperate.” But, above all, 
let it be remembred, that the ruin of ſouls, like that of ſtates 


* 2 Kings viii. 13. 
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and 
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© and empires, often ſprings from ſmall beginnings ; which ope- 
rate, in a great meaſure, zmperceptibly, and ſeem, at firſt, to 
© threaten nothing like ſuch a direful and moſt tremendous con- 
« ſequence : and, in ſhort, that he who is hurried on, by unre- 
* ſtrained exceſſes of paſſion, to the utmoſt boundaries of right, 
* and like a man, that ſtands upon the edge of a precipice —He 
* may look down, perhaps, without danger; but the firſt wrong 
28 « ſtep, after he has proceeded thus far, will precipitate him head- 
- long into ſhame and miſery—from which, perhaps, he may 
- never riſe again, ſo as to appear with comfort, and a dignity be- 
= coming his nature, and his firſt appointed rank in the uni- 
5 verſe, among the reaſonable and immortal creatures of Gop.' 


The End of the FIRST Volume. 
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